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F the primitive in- 
habitants of 
America, while 
thousands are 
driven from their 
homes by the un- 
tiring advance of 
the white man, 
~ are rapidly 

sappearin 
from face of 
the earth, those 
who are 
ve enerate 
8 of the 
aboriginal posses- 
sors of our soil. 
‘The first settlers 
of the country 


paid very little 
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attention to the history of the red men. Occu- 
pied in clearing the land, in erecting houses, 
churches and schools, and laying deep the foun- 
dations of those institutions which have become 
a national glory, regarding the Indian only in 
the light of a mortal enemy, they had neither 
leisure nor inclination for researches which would 
have yielded golden results, invaluable at the 
present time. Even now, however, compar- 
atively few persons care to read the story of the 
Indian tribes, or take a deep interest in their fate. 
Now and then, only, some man of genius touches 
the subject with a graceful pen, and awakens a 
transitory feeling in behalf of the fading race. 
“The rights of the savage,” says Washington 
Irving, “ have seldom been properly appreciated 
or res by the white man. In peace he has 
too often been the dupe of artful traffic; in war 
he has been ed as a ferocious animal, 
whose life or death was a question of mere pre- 
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caution and convenience. Man is cruelly waste- 
ful of life when his own safety is endangered, and 
he is sheltered by impunity ; and little mercy is 
to be expected from him, when he feels the sting 
of the reptile and is conscious of the power to 
destroy. The same prejudices, which were in- 
dulged thus early, exist in common circulation 
at present day. Certain learned societies 
have, it is true, with laudable diligence, endeav- 
ored to investigate and record the real charac- 
ters and manners of the Indian tribes ; the Amer- 
ican government, too, has wisely and humanely 
exerted itself to inculcate a friendly and forbear- 
ing _ towards them, and to protect them from 
fraud and injustice. The current opinion of the 
Indian character, however, is apt to be formed 
from the miserable hordes which infest the fron- 
tier and hang about the settlements. These are 
too commonly com of degenerate beings, 
corrupted and enfeebled by the vices of society, 
without being benefited by its civilization. That 
mee independence, which formed the main pil- 
of savage virtue, has been shaken down, and 
the whole moral fabric lies in rains. Their spir- 
its are humiliated and debased by a sense of in- 
feriority, and their native courage cowed and 
daunted by the superior knowledge and power of 
their ehlightened neighbors. Society has ad- 
vanced upon them like one of those withering 
airs that will sometimes breed desolation over a 
whole region of fertility. It has enervated their 
stre’ , multiplied their diseases, and superin- 
duced upon their original barbarity the low vices 
of artificial life. It has given them a thousand 
superfluous wants, while it has diminished their 
means of mere existence. It has driven before it 
the animals of the chase, who fly from the sound 
of the axe and the smoke of the settlement, and 
seek refuge in the depths of remoter forests and 
et untrodden wilds. Thus do we too often 
nd the Indians on our frontiers to be the mere 
wrecks and remnants of once powerful tribes who 
have lingered in the vicinity of the settlements, 
and sunk into precarious and vagabond exis- 
tence.” Red Jacket succinctly summed up the 
story of his race, when he said, in 1805, “‘ There 
was a time when our forefathers owned this great 
land. Their seats extended from the rising to 
the setting sun. The Great Spirit had made it 
for the use of Indians. He had created the 
buffalo, the deer and other animals for food. He 
had made the bear and the beaver. Their skins 
served us for clothing. He had scattered them 
over the — and taught us how to take them. 
He had caused the earth to produce corn for 
bread. All this he had done for his red children, 
because he loved them. If we had some disputes 
about our hunting grounds, they were generally 
settled without the shedding of much blood. But 
an evil day came upon us. Your forefathers 
crossed the great waterand landed on this island. 
Their numbers were small. They found friends 
and not enemies. They told us they had fled 
from their own country for fear of wicked men, 
und had come here to enjoy their religion. They 
asked for a small seat. @ took pity on them, 
granted their request, and they sat down among 
us. We gave them corn and meat, and they 
gave us ne (alluding to ardent spirits) in re- 
turn. The white people had now found our 
country. Tidings were carried back and more 
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came among us. Yet we did not fear them. 
We took them to be friends. They called us 
brothers. We believed them, and gave them a 
larger seat At length their numbers greatly in- 
creased. They wanted more land ; they wanted 
our ceuntry. Our eyes were opened, and our 
minds became uneasy. Wars took place. In- 
dians were hired to fight against Indians, and 
many of our people were destroyed. They also 
brought strong liquor among us, It was strong 
and powerful, and has slain thousands. Our 
seats were once large and yows were small. 
You have now become a great people, and we 
have scarcely a place left to spread our blan- 
kets.” There is but too much truth in these 
laconic statements of the Indian chief. Very few 
of the race of red men yet remain east of the 
Mississippi. A few debased remnants of nearly 
extinct tribes still exist in some of the States, but 
they have lost all of the good qualities of the In- 
dian character, while they have acquired some of 
the worst vices of the whites among whom they 
reside. 
We present on the'first and following pages, 
tations of some of the prominent tribes 
as they now exist in the vast tract of nearly un- 
civilized country lying between the Mississippi 
and the Rocky Mountains. These sketches were 
drawn for us by Mr. Kilburn from authentic 
sources. The Blackfeet are still one of the most 
considerable tribes of the North American In- 
dians. They ——— about the western prairies 
near the Rocky Mountains, but dwell chiefly be- 
tween the three forks of the Missouri, known as 
the Jefferson, Madison and Gallatin Rivers. 
They retain more of their original customs and 
independence than any other tribe ; they number 
about 16,000. In person they are robust and 
well made, and sometimes attain great stature. 
They do not disfigure their bodies by tattooing, 
but paint their faces, red being their favorite 
color. Their dress is very picturesque ; it is a 
shirt made of leather, with leggins, both being 
ornamented more or less elaborately, according 
to the wealth of the owner; with these is worn a 
buffalo robe adorned with porcupine quills, and 
usually painted on the tanned side with figures 
of men and animals. This robe they wear very 
peony: moving the right arm and shoulder 
. Themen always go armed. Every Black- 


foot carries a whip as well as his weapons in his 
hand. His gun and bow and arrows are slung 
on his shoulder ; he also carries a pouch contain- 


ing his powder-horn and a large knife. When 
thus attired, and mounted on horseback, with a 
housing made of a large panther’s skin, so 

that the tail down on one side, 
over a saddle-cloth of scarlet, the Blackfoot war- 
rior considers his ——— complete. The 
Blackfeet make slaves of the women whom the 
have taken prisoners, but their captives are 
from ill treatment; they never torture their 
— amongst most other 
tribes. 

The Dacotahs are one of the most numerous 
tribes among the American Indians ; they with 
the Assiniboins, who have the same origin, num- 
ber about 45,000; they live mostly between the 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. They have 
more strongly marked countenances and higher 
cheek bones than most other Indians of the Mi 
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ends of which lead is twisted, which tinkles at 
ey step. Itis remarkable that the men among 
the are vain the wo- 
dressed, they put a variety of feathers in their 
hair. Sometimes they have a bunch of owl’s 
feathers cut short. Sometimes, as shown in our 
second engraving, they wear caps with horns, 
consisting of white ermine with strips of red cloth 
hanging down the back, to which is attached a 
a row of black and white eagle feathers, begin- 
the head and reaching the whole 
of body. Only distinguished warriors, 

have performed many exploits, wear this dress. 
Very celebrated warriors, when highly decorated, 
wear signals of their heroic deeds in their hair; 


thus Mato-Tope, the chief we have depicted, has 
fastened transversely in his’ hair a wooden knife, 
painted red, because he had killed a chief of 
another tribe in battle. Indians, like white men, 
are alive to the allurements of horse-racing. 
Another of our engravi gives an idea of 
the manner in which they indulge this favorite 
amusement. The whole scene reminds one of an 
Arabian fantasia. Our third engraving exhibits 
the skin lodges of an Indian, with a group of 
men, women children. A is front is 
en in a e indian 
one location to another. They are very service- 
able animals, though not always ly man- 
ageable. There are many — of similarity 
between the Indians of the West and the Arabs 
of the Eastern world, which would form a curi- 
ous — for investigation and study. The 
origin of the North American Indians is one of 
those problems which has exercised the in- 
genuity of the learned . The date and 
manner of the first population of our continent 
is unknown, but the generally received opinion is 
that it was settled by emigrants from the north- 
eastern part of Asia, the narrow called 
Behring’s Straits presenting no insuperable ob- 
stacle to intercourse between the two hemi- 
spheres. As to the character of the Esquimaux 
Indians, however, their language and manners 
are totally different from all the other tribes of 
aborigines, and as they resemble closely the inhab- 
itants of the north of Europe, and as it is known 
that the Norwegians as early ag the ninth centu- 
ry colonized Greenland, the origin of the Esqui- 
maux is assigned to the northwesterly a of 
Europe. As we have before remarked, little is 
known concerning at the period-of 
the English colonization. It is estimated that at 
the time of the arrival of the Plymonth colonists 
there were no more than 150,000 of them within 
fow your before of a malignast 
few years an ic of a mali t 
pred ro raged among the Indians of the sea- 
board, and committed fearful ravages. ‘“ Whole 
towns were depopulated. The living were not 
able to bury the dead; and their bones were 
found lying above ground many years after. The 
Massachusetts Indians are said to have been re- 
duced from 30,000 to 300 fighting men,” In 
1663 they were again decimated by the small- 
pox. They were divided into many small tribes, 
each governed by a sachem or king. We can 
form no idea, of their physical character from 
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that of the few degenerate descendants who yet 
linger among us ; for they are deseribed by con- 
temporaries as being of hy and finel 

proportioned, like some of the best living ho 
mens of the Sauks and Foxes. They were not- 
ed for the gravity of their demeanor and for their 
eloquence. They were wise and sagacious in 
council, brave and cunning in war. follow- 
ing anecdote will serve to illustrate the latter 
trait in their character: A Pequod Indian, in 
time of war, was pursued by a Narragansett. 
J 


aprang upon the rock and shot the Narragansett 

through the heart. Of their eloquence we have 

send specimens. does not re- 
P 


chief, ing, “I appeal to ev. 
man to say, if he ever entered Logan’s cabin 
hungry, and he gave him not meat; if ever he 
came cold and naked, and he clothed him not ?” 
The Indian led a life worthy of a feudal baron. 
War, hunting and fishing employed his time— 
the labors of the field and wigwam were left to 
his better half. They were slightly clad in sum- 
mer, and in winter robed in the trophies of the 
chase ; but their war dresses and festival attire 
were sumptuous and splendid, according to In- 
dian notions of taste. A chief, in his deer-skin 
dress, richly trimmed with fringe, beads, feathers 
and shells, with eagle or heron plumes in his 
me fp and his face exquisitely shaded with 
scarlet and n, was indeed a — fg. 
ure. The warlike instruments and domestic 
utensils were few and simple—a tomahawk or 
hatchet of stone, bows and arrows, sharp stones 
and shells, which they use for knives and hoes, 
and stone mortars for pounding their corn. 
Their currency consisted of small beads, curi- 
ously wrought from shells, and strung on belts, 
or in chains, called wampum. In religion they 
believed in a plurality of gods, yet recognized the 
existence of one Supreme , the creator of 
the minor and local deities, of all creatures and 
things, whom they called the Great Spirit. The 
natives of New England called this being Kich- 
tan. They believed that good men, at their 
death, ascended to Kichtan, above the heavens, 
where they enjoyed the society of their departed 
friends, and entered'on an eternity of happiness. 
Bad men also knocked at the golden gate, but 
were commanded to depart and wander in hope- 
less poverty and distress. They offered up pray- 
ers and worship to this Supreme Being, 
py devotional exercise consisting in sing- 
g and dancing round a fire. The evil principle 
they recognized, and from fear and policy wor- 
shipped, under the name of Hobbamock, equiva- 
lent to the English devil. It is said that they 
occasionally sacrificed their children to appease 
his wrath. They prayed to him to heal their 
wounds and diseases, which, when remediable, 
were ascribed to him. If they were incurable, 
they were supposed to proceed from Kichtan, 
whose diseases none were able to remove ; there- 
fore they. prayed to him in sickness. Their 
priests, who.were called Powaws, and their chief 


| 
eyo! rock, he elevated his cap upon his gun just above 
Roo hee the rock, when his enemy a up, fired at the 
Ear cap, and fancied he had killed his cae. Be- 
‘har. fore, however, he had time to reload, the Pequod 
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warriors, pretended often to see Hobbamock, in 
the shape of a man, fawn, or eagle, but generall 
vice in their 


of a snake, who gave them ad 
cult undertakings. The duty and office of the 
ock for the re- 


Powaws was to pray to Hob 
moval of evils—the common people said amen. 


In his prayer the Powaw promised skins, kettles, 
hatchets, beads, etc., as sacrifices, if his requests 
were granted. Although they endured pain with 


Spartan courage, they had an indescribable fear 
of death. They were very fond of their chil- 


4, 


father would often stab himself through grief 
and rage for the loss of a child. Some tribes 
eparted friends. When a person 4 
generally buried him with his bows Sen 
rows, dogs, and whatever was valuable to him 
while living, supposing he would want them in 
another world, as their idea of the happiness of 
heaven consisted in a life of prosperous hunting 
and fishing, alternately with periods of luxurious 
They had many of the vices and vir- 


tues of chivalry. They were faithful friends 
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SIOUX INDIANS HORSE-RACING, 


and bitter enemies. They often followed their 
foes hundreds of miles through the wilderness, 
encountering difficulty in order to be 
avenged. A feud was handed down trom father 
to son, and traditional injuries found their 
avengers in distant ions. This was the 
spirit of the Corsican Vendetta. “ Their kind- 
ness and hospitality,” says one writer, “is sel- 
dom equalled by any civilized society. Their 
politeness in conversation is ever carried to ex- 
cess, since it does not allow them to contradict 
anything that is asserted in their presence.” The 
Indian appears to have distinct traditions of the 
creation and deluge, and some of their words, 
rites and ceremonies bear a strong affinity to those 
of the ancient Hebrews. Among those who have 
devoted time and talent to the study of Indian 
tradition, character and manners, craft 
deserves honorable mention. He has made this 
a speciality ; and no one has pursuod the subject 
further. Of the valuable results of such contri- 
butions to our literature an illustration may be 
“ound in the last poem of Longfellow—Hiawa- 
sha—where the material is entirely drawn from 
the stores of Indian lore, and with the 
aags effect. Catlin’s pictures are also inval- 
aable as records of Indian life and character, and 
faithful portraits of the peculiar people they 


We are all extravagant in little follies. The 
sum spent on an inkstand, a tulip root, a bird 
cage, a dog collar, and amberheaded riding whips, 
would thatch a triple cottage anew at our garden 
gate, and fortify three large families against the 
rheumatism. 


THE REPUBLICAN SPARROW. 

At the Cape of Good Hope there exists a bird 
well known as the Republican Sparrow. This 
little creature builds a regular square. With a 
number of congeners it takes possession of a tree, 
and constructs around its summit an immense 
nest containing perhaps two hundred compart- 
ments. Each has his own snug little dwelling, 
where he lives with his wife, brings up his fam- 
ily, and enjoys the most absolute liberty. They 
are communists so far as is required for construct- 
ing their common habitation, repairing it, de- 
fending it in case of danger, and going in search 
a Does any bird display an unso- 

ial, disobliging disposition, he is sure to be vis- 
ited by a detachment of police, who turn 
him out with merciless thrasts of their long beaks, 
and never allow him to enter the common pre- 
cincts. Does some felonious reptile try to wiggle 
in, a civic guard is constantly formed, and as 
soon as the vigilant sentinels give notice the gal- 
lant troop give forth a shrill cry, hasten to rein- 
force the regular garrison, and almost always force 
the enemy to retreat before a mass of th i 
beaks which form an impassable block. 


IN OLD DAYS. 
In old days there were angels who came and 


took men by the hand and led them away frum 
the city of . We see no white-winged 
angels now; but yet men are led away from 
threatening destruction ; a hand is put into theirs, 
which leads them forth gently towards a calm 
and bright land, so that they look no more back- 
ward ; and that angel influence may be the hand 
of a little child —Silas Marner. 
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HOUSE PLANTS OUT OF DOORS. 

Those who keep plants in the house during the 
winter, should within a few days, set them out in 
the flower borders for the summer. In the case 
of most kinds of plants, it will be better to turn 
them out of the pots and set the ball of earth in 
the ground. To keep the ball whole, place the 
hand over the earth and gently knock the edge of 
the pot against any hard substance, and the ball 
of earth will come out whole without any diffi- 
cilty. Transplanted in this manner, the = 
will receive no check, as the roots will not be at 
all disturbed. There may be some plants, howev- 
er, which it is desirable to aoe in pots. Such 
should be plunged to the rim of the pots in the 


ill 


border, and occasionally lifted during the season 
to break off any roots which may stray through 
the hole in the bottom of the pot. house 
plants should have a sunny exposure during the 
summer, but there are some which like a 

shade. Fuchsias, for instance, should be planted 
on the north side of a fence or house, as they will 
not flourish in a sunny s No plant should ever 
be put under trees for sake of shade, as very 
few will succeed in such a situation.—Country 
Gentleman. 


If one could be conscious of all that is said of 
him in his absence, he would probably become 
a very modest man indeed. 
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DACOTAH WOMAN AND ASSINIBOIN GIRL. 
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The accompanying sketches represent two 
of the most prominent buildings ms Alexandria, 
Va., a place to which a tragic interest now at- 
taches, as the locality of the death of Ellsworth 
on the occasion of its occupancy by the federal 
_— a few weeks since. Alexandria is situated 
on the Potomac River, seven miles from Wash- 
ington, D.C. It has a fine harbor, the river 
being deep enough to — the largest ships. At 
one time it was a port of great importance, but 
its business nearly died out, though its commer- 
cial prospects, recently, were rapidly reviving. 
The city is regularly laid out with wide, we 
paved streets, and finely shaded with trees. 
Among the public buildings which we have not 

ace to illustrate, may be mentioned | the 

1dow’s Home, a fine structure, and very unique 
in its architecture, and also quite near it the Or- 
phan Asylum. The church shown ia onr first 
view is the new Catholic Church, on Royal 
Street, near the corner of Duke, It is a fine 
Gothic building, and has the only spire in the 
city, with the exception of that on the Market, 
all the other churches having towers. The 
Alexandria Lyceum, of which we present a view, 
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is a ing building with fine grounds, we'l 
oth ob will be seen, with trees. It stands on 
the corner of Prince and Washington Streets. 
Our view shows it as seen from Washington 
Street. This building contains the Alexandna 
Library, and also a school. One of the other 
churches in Alexandria, Christ Church, is a ven- 
erable and picturesque building. This church 
possesses a peculiar interest from the fact of 
General George Washington having worshipped 
‘here. He was one of the vestrymen, and also 
one of the building committee, we believe. His 
family pew remains unaltered to the present day, 
and the Bible used by Mrs. Washington is kept 
in it. The church is built of brick, and the ma- 
terial was imported from Europe. The building 
is much covered by vines, which, with the sur- 
rounding trees and antique style of architecture, 

ives it a very picturesque aspect. 
Within the church is a 
venerable looking graveyard, and a new brick 
edifice, used as a chapel. In the cemetery is a 
large marble monument to Charles Bennett, “a 

blic benefactor,” as the inscription says. A 
Fittle interest is associated with this monument, 
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from circumstances connected with its erection. 
Mr. Bennett, a man of wealth, died, leaving by 
will all his large property to the city of Alexan- 
dria, who, to testify their appreciation of the 
gift, and honor the generous donor, built at con- 
slerab!e expense the monument to his memory. 
Bat, such is the uncertainty of human affairs, 
especially where connected in any manner with 
courts of law, that after building the monument, 
the city lost the bequest, the heirs of Mr. Ben- 
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Our second picture a the Railroad Sta- 
tion at Washington City. The building is not 
large, but has every desirable convenience for 
passengers, freight accommodation not being re- 
quired to any extent. It is a brick building, ce- 
mented, and has an iron roof supported with 


granite ‘columns. As will be seen from our pice 
ture, it is a very pleasing building in an archi- 
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tectural point of view, and its intments 
throughout are of the most a cama 
Alexandria is one of the oldest cities in Virginia, 
and has been a place of considerable commerce. 
It has many other public buildings of architect- 
ural interest and beauty besides those we have 
represented. 


DO BIRDS TALEK?P 

All birds are either daily or nightly employed 
in seeking out their food, and some being at times 
more fortunate than others, undoubtedly possess 
the power of communicating their success to their 
own fraternity. I have frequently observed three 
or four small birds in a newly-sown field of oats, 
evidently local inhabitants; in a few days their 
numbers would be increased by hundreds of 
strangers from a distance. If one solitary jack- 
daw discovers your cherry tree, he will most as- 
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suredly introduce all his acquaintances to the 
fruit. A rook will also, in some mysterious way, 
influence a large flock to share with him your 
early potatoes or corn, when once he discovers 
the desired treasure. The alarm note of the pa- 
rent will instantly noisy of 
its young; and large birds, by a peculiar motion 
of the ie, and manner of flight when high uP 
in the too — to heard, sign 
danger to upon t und, unconscious o} 
the stealthy It is to the 
eyes, and not their nostrils, that they owe their 
safety upon such occasions; and it is a mistake 
to suppose that eo smell you or the pow- 
der in your gun.— Kidd. 


To vex another is to teach him to vex us 
again ; injuries awaken revenge, and even an ant 
can sting, and a fly trouble our patience. 
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COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. 


The series of engravings we herewith present 
delineate different varieties of cottage architec- 
ture, each of which has some picturesque pecu- 
liarity. There are, the “ English Cottage,” the 
“Workingman’s Cottage,” an “ 
Cottage,” with projecting upper story, a “ Stone 
House,” a “ Thatched Roof stage’ an “ Ital- 
ian Villa,” a “ Double House,” and an “ Orna- 
mental Cottage.” The cottage style of architec- 
ture is a favorite with many, and though the 
cottage is usually regarded as the dwelling of the 
poor man, yet many of our modern self-styled, 
cottages are costly structures. These different 
styles may prove of practical value to those 
about to build, and be adopted either entire, or 
modified to suit individual tastes. None of these 
dwellings need be on a large scale—and, indeed, 
they are designed to unite beauty and economy. 
The cost of them would vary, of course, with 
the materials, whether wood, stone or brick, and 
style of finish. American ingenuity is never at 
fault in the interior arrangements of dwellings, 
but a false taste is too often exhibited in the ex- 
teriors. Another fault in our cottage-building 
strikes us as being uniformity. If one man ina 
neighborhood erects a tasteful dwelling, straight- 
way half a dozen neighbors go to work and copy 
it, and in every settlement it is not unusual to 
see a sameness of aspect pervade an entire vil- 
lage. In the sketches now published we have 
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sought to present a variety of styles, from which 
a selection may be made. Most of our designs 
for surburban houses are borrowed from the 
English, and with great propriety, fer with them 
cottage architecture has brought to a high 
degree of excellence. No one who has travelled 
in England can have failed to note how much 
the cottages add to the beauty of the landscape, 
and to have contrasted this feature with the rural 
aspect of France, where you see hovels instead 
of cottages, and where the stately chateau is the 
neighbor to what we should call a “shanty.” 
The reason of the difference is a plain one. In 
England, the land is divided among a few wealthy 
prietors, each of whom owns a large tract. 
estates are beautifully laid out in the finest 
style of landscape-gardening, and the houses of | 
uilt by the proprietors, are rendered ornamen- 
tal to the estates, as well as comfortable to the 
occupants. The exterior, at least, is always at- 
tractive, and cost is frequently di ed in 
erecting these appanages to a beautiful domain. 
Landscape-gardening, in England, is carried to 
perfection, and all the features, walks,+lawns, 
trees, oy A: buildings, are contrived to contri- 
to general effect. The vast wealth of 
the landed proprietors enables them to indulge 
in these rural luxuries. In France, on the con- 
trary, since the abolition of the feudal system, 
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and the revolutionary convulsion of the 


society, 
territory has been so subdivided, that its rural 


possessors, in many cases, find it difficult to live, 
and their homes are the abodes of squalid pover- 
ty. But the rural districts of England are cov- 
ered with beautiful models ; and many a porter’s 
lodge, because attached to a magnificent estate, 
is a dwelling, externally at least, that would suit 
an American gentleman of taste and means, Of 
course we allude to the cottages which form part 
of the great estates—for there are hamles of 
hovels in England as squalid as any to be met 
with in France. In this country, of late years, 
a great advance has certainly been made in rural 
architecture; building, as well as landscape-gar- 
dening, has engaged the attention of men of cul- 
ture, and the suburbs of our city, Brookline, 
Cambridge, Brighton, West Cambridge, Rox- 
bury, Dorchesterx, ete., abound with evidences of 


awakened zeal and taste. One design we 

sent, the Elizabethan, is commendable for its 
quaintness and picturesqueness, and will be rel- 
ished by those whose fancies love to resort to the 
olden time. Some of the houses.ereeted by the 
“old settlers” were in this style. The over- 
hanging roofs and floors afford great play of 
light and shadow—those material agents in the 
picturesque feature of building. Houses of this 
description date back to the reigns of Elizabettr 
and James, of England, which produced a new 
era in domestic architecture; and from the man- 
sion to the cottage, all trace of the Tudor period 
became overlaid with the grotesque extrava- 
of the new fashion. Boun 
'y no law but that of caprice, the classic arc 

tecture strangely intermixed with the lingering 
recollections of Gothic forms, and superadded to 
these ideas of Flemish origin, the result was sin- 
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gular and whimsical in the extreme, yet not 
without many points of picturesque beauty. The 
artistic skill of the Decorated and Medizval 
seemed to have disappeared, and struc- 

tures became overloaded with sculpture and carv- 
ing, executed apparently without the slightest 
fear or idea of violating the tenth commandment. 
Another design represents an ornamental cot- 
tage, with a pillared portico and thatched roof, a 
style uncommon in this country. In many coun- 
tries thatched form a distinguished fea- 
ture in the landscape, and they combine essen- 
tially with the scenery of the country. Owing 
to the prevalent feeling im favor of the Tudor 
and Elizabethan periods, this style has not been 
adopted, but it is well worthy of occasional use. 
Straw thatching (the least expensive mode) is a 
covering easily provided, and is capable of being 
time to time at trifling cost; butit 


is easily. accessible to vermin, and therefore ob- 
for the bettermost class of cottages 
on this account. Reed, as more impervious to 
their attacks, is the material to be recommended, 
with its closeness of textureand harmony of hue, 
aided by the neatness. of effect which can be 
given to it. ing plants spreading over the 
surface of the roof contribute greatly to the gen- 
eral effect; and a cottage in this style derives 
great assistance in its picturesque character from 
he aid of the gardener. 
nother design represents a highly ornamented 
with slated roof. It might be improved 
A peters a namber of additional windows. 
ill another is a plain English cottage, well pro- 
es and ee a fine effect. In erect- 
ng a.cottage, due regard should be had to the 
site. A well-selected site, a well-arranged plan, 
a well-warmed and ventilated dwelling, a plenti- 
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mind as well as to the eye. The 
desirable site are a dry and gravelly soil, suffi- 
ciently elevated to be clear of exhalationg from 
various causes, and at the same time protected 
from bleak winds and severity of atmosphere. 
The aspect should be south and west, where it 
can be obtained. Groupings of trees, although 
exceedingly beautifal adjuncts of the landscape, 
too frequently, from their close proximity to the 
cottage, prevent the free of smoke, and, 
consequently, become a considerable source of 
annoyance in its internal economy. Contiguity 
to a good road and footpaths is unquestionably 
necessary, and also the opportunity of garden 
cultivation. 


Another design is for a double ‘ 

style admits of some degree of decoration, and 
the bay window would occasion a little additional 
expense, but much accommodation is gained by 
it internally, and the picturesque effect of the 
building most materially improved. Stone is the 
snatesial contemplated in this design; but the 
whole, with the exception of the ornamental de- 
tails, might be executed in brick-work, and the 
expense, by this means, much lessened. An- 
other of the designs is for a large stone house, 
and the effect of it would be enhaneed if it were 
erected on a commanding eminence and backed 
by heavy woods. Another design is for a plain 
villa in the Italian style. It was made for a posi- 

considerable distance, and 


tion visible from a 


ng 


nisites fora | commanding from its site an extensive view. 
| The Italian style having been selected, it becomes 


desirable to make the square tower useful, as 
well as an ornamental appendage, and it is there- 
fore adapted as an entrance porch, the eg hres 
forming a bedroom. It might be’ eight six 
inches square, and a door in its side opening into 
the parlor. The door is thus placed to avoid a 
direct draught into the room, and the space be- 
tween it and the back wall of the porch would 
be occupied by a bench, offering a pleasant seat 
for the family of the occupant during fine weath- 
er. The parlor would be fourteen feet by twejy 

feet, having on one side a narrow staircase afford 
ing access to the bedrooms. Connected with 


this room would be the kitchen or wash-house, 
twelve feet square, fitted up wih a couaye range, 
oven, copper sink, and pump. Attached as a 
lean-to would be the pantry, with the usual outer 
offices. The drainage would be taken from the 


kitchen outer doorway, to the nearest point at 
which it.could be emptied with a good fall; and 
and efficient ventilation would in all cases 
ensured by leaving an aperture nine inches by 
four and a half inches in the side of each chim- 
ney-jaumb (the top being about six inches below 
the ceiling), and building in ‘this jaumb a sma!l 
shaft n upwards, ry a! with an 
a into side of the flue. © impure 
air would thus be discharged, and the opening in 
the room might be fitted with a wooden slide to 
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be closed or opened at pleasure. Another de- 
sign is for a working-man’s cottage, and it might 
easily be erected at low cost. There is no rea- 
son whatever why beauty should not be concili- 
ated with economy in the erection of the hum- 
blest dwellings. This is a point, however, which 
has been overlooked by men of moderate means 
in building houses for themselves, or landlords 
erecting them for the poorer class of tenants. 
Even a little additional — might well be 
incurred, since “a thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever.” In laying out the surroundings of a 
house the exercise of a little taste and judgment 
will be rewarded tenfold. In forming a path, or 
building a walk, it is just as cheap to adopt a 
curve as a straight line, and so simple a matter 
as this contributes essentially to the attractive- 
ness of a dwelling. No pains are thrown away 
which tend to make home dearer or more agree- 
able. A grape vine or a honeysuckle trained 
over a cheap rustic porch has a moral influence 
not to be despised. So with simple architectu- 
ral ornaments. An unsightly cottage, too, may 
by the addition of a few cheap ornaments be- 
come a pleasing feature to the eye, imparting a 
legitimate pride and ure to the owner. It 
is not always the costliest dwelling that is most 
agreeable. Taste is a mighty magician, and 
makes up for the want of means. We shall be 
happy if we have contributed a-single idea of 
value to the stock of knowledge in architectural 
matters. Of course our sketches are not de- 
_ signed for professional architects, but for those 
who iutend setting about creating a home, and 


A SHOWER OF FISH. 

The following extract from a letter from Sin- 
popore, addressed to the academy of sciences, 
M. de Castelnau, will be found interesting : 

e experienced a shock of earthquake here on 

the 16th of February last. It was followed b 
rain in torrents on the 20th, 2Ist, and 22nd. 
When the sun came out again, I saw a number 
of Malays and Chinese filling their baskets with 
the fish contained in the pools formed by the 
rain. They told me the fish had “fallen from 
heaven ;” and three days later, when the Is 
were all dried up, there were still many dead fish 
lying about. I found them to belong to the 
arias Batrachus, which can live a considerable 
time out of water, and even move rome distance 
on dry land. As they lay in my courtyard, 
which is surrounded by a wall, they could not 
have been brought .in by the overflowing ofa 
torrent ; nor is there any considerable one in the 
neighborhood. The space covered by these fish 
might be about fifty acres. They were very live- 
ly, and seemed to be in good health. I have 
icularly remarked the singular occurrence of 
the fish, having already during my stay at the 
Cape of Good Hope had occasion to mention to 
the academy the fact of several new species of 
fish being found after an earthquake. Is it ad- 
missible to suppose that a waterspout passing 
over some large river in Sumatra, had drawn up 

the fish and carried them over ? 
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TO THEE—ONLY THEE. 


BY J. WILLIAM VAN NAMEE. 


When the daylight has faded, 
And twilight so gray 

Has come, and the shadows 
Of even do play 

On the mountain, the vale, 
The lake and the rill, 

And the giad voice of nature 
Is hushed and still: 

My thoughts ever wander 
Across the blue sea, 

And turn, my own loved one, 

To thee—only thee! 


When the mantle of midnight 
Descends to the earth, 

And the revel is over— 
The gay sounds of mirth 

Are hushed, and sweet slumber 
Is kissing bright eyes : 

While the soft moon is treading 
The liquid blue skies, 

My thoughts ever wander 
Across the blue sea, 

And turn, my own loved one, 
To thee—only thee! 


When the morning is dawning 
So clear and so bright, 

And the sun cheers the earth 
With his yellow-gold light, 

And the birds in the tree-tops 
Their glad praises sing, 

And the forest with anthems 
Of joy ’s made to ring, 

My thoughts ever wander 
Across the blue sea, 

And turn, my own loved one, 
To thee—only thee! 


(ORIGINAL.] 


THE AMPUTATED HAND. 
THE CONFESSION OF A GREEK MERCHANT 


BY 8. L. FINLEY. 


I was born in Constantinople. My father was 
a dragoman, uniting in addition to that occupa- 
tion that of dealer in perfames and silk stuffs. 
He gave me a good education, and being a man 
of learning, he assisted one of our priests in 
forming my young mind. His first intention was 
to leave me his business, but as I showed greater 
aptitude for study than he had given me credit 
for, by the advice of his friends he decided to 
make me a physician, for the reason that physi- 
cians make large fortunes in Constantinople. 

A great many Frenchmen visited our home, 
and one of them persuaded my father to allow me 
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to accompany him to Paris, where he stated I 
could learn the science of medicine at a small 
cost. My father, who had travelled in his youth, 
accepted this proposition, and the Frenchman 
told me that I might hold myself in readiness to 
leave in three months. 

I was overjoyed at the idea of visiting a 
foreign country, and the time I had to wait ap- 
peared very long. At last my protector finished 
the business which detained him at Constanti- 
nople, and was ready toleave. The day so anx-' 
iously expected by me at length dawned, and my 
~ather called me into his bedchamber. I saw 
spread on the table handsome dresses, and 
various weapons. But what especially attracted 
my notice was a large pile of gold—more than I 
had ever seen before. My father embraced me,. 
and said : 

“You see, my son, that I have been occupied 
in making the necessary provisions for your: 
journey. These weapons belong to you. They 
are the same your grandfather gave to me when 
I set out on my travels. Take them, buat do not 
use them unless you are attacked—I ask that of: 
you. My fortune is not large, but I have divided 
it into three portions—one belongs to you, the 
second I shall reserve for my own necessities, 
while the third I shall hold sacred and inviolable, 
that it may be useful to you in the hour of need.” 

Thus spoke my poor old father, while the tears 
streamed from his eyes, at the presentiment, per- 
haps, that I should never see him again. 

The journey was performed without any mis- 
adventure, and on the sixth day we reached 
Paris. My friend, the Frenchman, hired a 
chamber for me, and advised me to be sparing 
of my money, which did not amount to more 
than the sum of two thousand crowns. 

I lived three years in the great capital, and 
learned all that it was necessary for a good phy- 
sician to know; but I should not tell the truth 
if I were to state that my stay in Paris was an 
agreeable one to me, for the manners and cus- 
toms of that nation did not please me. I made, 
however, some good friends, who were as young 
as myself, and possessed noble hearts. 

The desire to see my own home again became 
irresistible. Since I had left Constantinople, I 
had received no intelligence of my father. An 
opportunity now occurred for me to return home. 
I embraced it with avidity. An ambassador was 
on the eve of leaving France for the Porte. I 
joined him in the capacity of surgeon, and in 
due time reached Constantinople. 

I found my father’s house closed, and the 
neighbors, astonished to see me, informed me ° 
that my father had been dead more than three 
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months. The priest who had educated me 
brought me the key of the house, and then left 
me, and I entered the deserted dwelling. Every- 
thing remained just as my father had left it; the 
gold only which he had promised to leave in 
reserve was missing. The priest when inter- 
rogated by me on this matter, bowed and said : 

“Your father died like a good man, and left 
his money to the church.” 

This was something that I could not under- 
stand, but what was I to do? I had no wit- 
nesses to gainsay the priest’s statement, and I 
thought myself fortunate that he did not consider 
the house and merchandize belonging to my 
father, as a legacy to the church. This was the 
first misfortune that happened to me, but after 
that blow, trouble on trouble followed. My rep- 
utation as a physician did not spread, because I 
was ashamed to play the charlatan, and one thing 
especially was wanting, and that was my father’s 
recommendation, which, had he been alive, 
would have served to introduce me into the 
richest and best families. But these families 
never cast a thought on poor Zaleucus. And 
then again, my father’s merchandize hung on 
my hands. All his old customers disappeared 
after his death, and none showed themselves 
only at very rare intervals. 

One day, while plunged in deep grief reflect- 
ing on my situation, the idea suddenly entered 
my mind that I had often seen in France people 
of my nation, travelling through the country, 
and offering their merchandize for sale through 
the markets of the various towns. I remembered 
that these foreign merchants always did a good 
business, from the simple fact that they were 
foreigners, from which I concluded that such 
an avocation must be a very profitable one. 

My mind was made up ina moment. I sold 
my father’s house, employed a portion of the 
funds in purchasing articles which are rarely met 
with in France, such as shawls, silks, pomades, 
oils, etc., and the rest of the money I confided to 
the care of a tried friend. Then I took a berth 
on board a ship just about to start, and for the 
second time was on my way to France. We had 
scarcely passed the Dardanelles when fortune 
appeared to change. Our passage was short 
and pleasant. 

I travelled through France, from town to 
town, and everywhere sold my merchandize 
easily and to advantage. I onght also to men- 
tion one thing which brought me no little money, 
and that is the profit to which I put miy medical 
knowledge. When I arrived in a town, I imme- 
diately announced by posters that a Greek phy- 
sieian had arrived who had performed numerous 
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cures. And the fact is my balms and drugs 
brought me in many a sequin. 

It was in this manner that I at last reached 
Florence. I proposed to remain there a long 
time, in the first place because the city pleased 
me, and secondly because I wished to recruit 
after the fatigues of my peregrinations. I hired 
a shop in the quarter of the Holy Cross, and not 
far from there a dwelling, two chambers of which 
opened on a balcony. At the same time I dis- 
tributed my bills, which announced me both as 
a physician and merchant. I had scarcely 
opened my shop when purchasers came in crowds, 
and although my prices were somewhat raised, 
I sold more than I had ever done before, owing, 
Thad but little doubt, to my polite and agreeable 
manners to my customers. 

Thad been four days in Florence, and every- 
thing had turned out exactly in accordance with 
my wishes, when in the evening just as I was 
about closing my shop, I found in a small box a 
note which I did not remember to have placed 
there. I opened it. It contained a request that 
I should repair that same night, at twelve 
o’clock, to the bridge known as the Ponte Vec- 
chio. Fora long time I turned over in my 
own mind as to whom the person could possibly 
be who made this request to me. I came to the 
conclusion that it was some one who wished to 
conduct me to a sick person’s chamber. I there- 
fore resolved to keep the appointment, still for 
precaution's sake I armed myself with the sabre 
given me by my father. 

Midnight approached. I started off, and it 
was not long before I arrived at the Ponte Vec- 
chio. The bridge was entirely deserted; but I 
determined to wait some time to see if any one 
would make his appearance. It was a cold 
night. The moon shone forth in all its bright- 
ness, and at my feet I saw the waters of the 
Arno sparkling in its rays. Suddenly the hour 
of twelve sounded from a church clock in the 
city, and there appeared standing before me 
a man of tall stature, enveloped in a red 
cloak, with one half of his face concealed by a 
black mask, and the other portion by a fold of 
his cloak which he held up to it. My first sen- 
sation was one of fear on account of the sudden- 
ness of the apparition, but I soon recovered my- 
self, and was the first to speak. 

“If you are he who invited me to visit this 
bridge this evening, tell me what I can do for you?” 

“ Follow me!” said the man in the red cloak, 
turning round and speaking slowly. 

I did not much like the idea of going alone 
with this stranger, I therefore remained motion- 
less, and replied : 
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“Tf you will not tell me what you want me 
for, you can at least show me your face, so that 
I may judge for myself if I can trust you or not.” 

The stranger appeared to take no notice of my 
remark. 

“If you will not follow me, Zaleucus,” said 
he, “ you can remain.” And he walked away 
from me. 

I then grew very angry. ‘Do you imagine,” 
I exclaimed, “ that a man like me is to be made 
the sport of the first fool who makes his appear- 
ance, and that you can bring me out this cold 
night for nothing ?” 

I rushed forward and seized him by the cloak, 
and crying out still louder, I endeavored to hold 
him in my grasp; but the cloak remained in my 
hand, and the stranger disappeared round an 
angle of a neighboring street. By degrees my 
anger subsided. I had at least possession of the 
cloak, and that might hereafter give me some 
key to this extraordinary adventure. I wrapped 
myself in it, and started formy ownhome. I 
had scarcely gone a hundred yards when a man 
approached me, and whispered in my ear : 

“ Be on your guard, count, there is nothing to 
be done to-night.” 

Before I had time to turn round, the person 
had disappeared in the shadows of the houses. 
I asked myself a hundred times whether these 
remarks were addressed to me or to the cloak, 
but all my reflections could cast no light upon it. 
The next morning I was undecided what to do. 
My first idea was to have the garment cried by 
the public crier of the city, as if I had found it. 
But then I further reflected that this would give 
me no solution to the enigma. 

I now examined the cloak a little more closely. 
It was a cloak of Genoa velvet, richly embroid- 
ered with gold. Its costly character suggested to 
me an idea which I resolved to put into imme- 
diate execution. I took it into my shop, and 
exposed it for sale, taking care, however, to put 
such a high price upon it that I was certain I 
should not find a purchaser for it. My purpose 
was to examine attentively every one who 
should come and price it, for I felt certain that I 
could recognize the person to whom it belonged 
amonga thousand. As I expected, the cloak at- 
tracted a great deal of attention on account of 
its extraordinary beauty ; but no one called who 
resembled the stranger, and no one felt disposed 
to give me the two hundred sequins which I 
asked for it. I asked several of my customers if 
they had ever seen in Florence a cloak like it, 
they all replied in the negative, and affirmed that 
they had never seen anything so handsome 
before. 
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In the evening a young man entered my shop 
who had been there several times during the day, 
and who had made me several offers for the 
cloak. He threw on the counter a purse full of 
sequins, exclaiming : 

“By Bacchus, Zaleucus, I must have that 
cloak!” So saying he began to count out his 
gold. 

My perplexity was very great. My only mo- 
tive in exposing the cloak was to attract the no- 
tice of the passers-by, and not to sell it. And 
here was a young fool who was determined to 
give me the exorbitant price I asked for it. 
What could Ido? I accepted his offer, deriv- 
ing some satisfaction from the fact that I was so 
amply rewarded for my nocturnal adventure. 

The young man threw the cloak over his 
shoulder and left the shop. He had scarcely, 
however, crossed the threshold when he turned 
back, and unpinning a piece of paper which had 
been fastened to the cloak, threw it at me, 
saying : 

“ Zaleucus, here is something which does not 
belong to the cloak.” 

I picked up the paper with an air of indiffer- 
ence, but what was my astonishment to read as 
follows : 


“On this night, at the same hour, bring the 
cloak to the Ponte Vecchio, and four hundred 
sequins await you.” 


I stood as if I had been thunderstruck. I did 
not lose much time in reflection. I picked up the 
two handred sequins which I had just received, 
and running after the young purchaser, 
exclaimed : 

“Here are your sequins, my good friend; 
give me back the cloak, it is utterly impossible 
for me to part with it.”’ 

At first the young man thought I was only 
joking ; but when he perceived that I was speak- 
ing seriously he grew excessively angry, and 
treated me as if I were crazy, and we finally 
ended by coming to blows. I was fortunate 
enough, however, to snatch away the cloak in the 
scuffle, and hurried away with my precious treas- 
ure. The young man, however, called the 
police to his aid, and I was dragged before the 
tribunals. The judge was very much astonished 
at the complaint, and delivered up the cloak to 
my adversary. I then offered the latter twenty, 
fifty, eighty, and at last a hundred sequins in ad- 
dition to the two hundred he had given me to 
restore it to me. What my prayers and entreat- 
ies could not effect, my gold brought about. He 
took my money, and I departed in triumph with 
my cloak. 
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I waited for night to come with the utmost im- 
patience. At the same hour as on the previous 
evening I left my home, and with the cloak on 
my arm repaired to the Ponte Vecchio. The 
church clock had no sooner struck the hour of 
twelve, than the unknown of the previous night 
again rose up before me. 

* Have you the cloak ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, sir,” I replied, “but it has cost me a 
hundred sequins.” 

“T know it,” replied the unknown, “ here are 
four hundred.” And advancing to the parapet 
of the bridge he counted out the same. There 
were really four hundred sequins, sparkling in 
the moonlight. How the sight of them filled my 
heart with joy! Alas, I little thought what was 
to follow! I put the gold into my pocket, and 
then attentively examined the features of the 
generous unknown. But he wore a mask over 

his face, and his eyes gleamed on me with a 
strange lustre. 

“T thank you for your kindness,” said J, “ but 
what farther do you desire of me? In the first 
place, however, I must tell you that I can do 
nothing that is wrong.” 

“ Have no fears on that head,” he replied, 
throwing the cloak over his shoulders. “I re- 
quire your assistance as a physician; not for the 
living, but for the dead.” 

“ What can you mean by that?” I exclaimed, 
in a voice of astonishment. 

“Follow me andI will tell you.” 

I obeyed, and we soon reached a large and 
magnificent house. My guide entered a species 
of study, elegantly furnished, and bade me to be 
seated. He stood before me, still keeping on his 
mask, and spoke as follows : 

“ My sister and I camefrom a foreign country. 
We have been residing here some time with rela- 
tives of our family. Yesterday my sister died 
somewhat suddenly, after a short illness, and our 
friends insist on her being buried to-morrow. It 
is an old custom of our family that all its mem- 
bers should repose in the vaults of our ancestors ; 
many who died in foreign countries have been 
embalmed, and thus conveyed to the family 
resting-place. But I wish to leave my sister’s 
body with my relatives here; it is absolutely 
necessary, however, that I should send to her 
father his daughter's head, that he may see her 
once more.” 

This custom of cutting off the head of one 
who was beloved inspired me with involuntary 
terror; but I did not dare to object for fear of 
offending the unknown. I told him that I would 
voluntarily undertake the embalming of the head, 
and bégged him to conduct me to her. I could 
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not help asking him, however, why he made 
such a mystery about it. He replied that his 
relatives were opposed to the execution of his 
project, but that when once it was effected they 
would say nothing. He now led the way up a 
staircase which opened into an obscure corridor ; 
we then entered a chamber lighted by a lamp 
from the ceiling. 

In this chamber there was a bed, on which re- 
posed the corpse. The unknown turned away 
his head as if to hide his tears. He pointed to 
the bed, and bidding me finish my work as soon 
as possible, left the room. 

I took out my pocket-case, which as a surgeon 
I always carried with me, and choosing the sharp- 
est knife in it, approached the bed. The young 
girl’s head was alone visible; but she was so 
handsome that a feeling of deep pity took pos- 
session of me, Her long chestnut hair hung in 
curls on her cheeks ; her face was pale, and her 
eyes were closed. I first of all made an incision 
in the skin, after the manner of surgeons when 
they dismember alimb. I then made a deep 
incision into the throat. But judge of my fright 
and horror when the supposed corpse opened her 
eyes, and then closed them again. A stream of 
blood escaped from the wound I had made, and 
I saw that I had killed the unfortunate girl. I 
remained for a short time in a state of the most 
painfal perplexity. Had the man in the red 
cloak deceived me, or was he himself deceived 
by the apparent death of his sister? This last 
supposition appeared to me the most plausible 
one. 

Conquered by my terror I rushed like a mad- 
man out of the chamber, but the corridor was in 
utter darkness, the lamp having been extin- 
guished. I could find no trace whatever of my 
guide, but by groping my way reached the stair- 
case. At last I reached the threshold of the 
door. It was half open, and once more in the 
street I breathed more freely. Iran to my own 
house, and covering my head with the bedclothes, 
endeavored to forget the frightful scene in which 
I had been such a prominent actor. But it was 
all in vain, it was impossible for me to sleep. 
For I suddenly recollected something that gave 
me intense anxiety; I had lost my hat, my belt, 
and my case of instruments. Had I left them 
behind me in the fatal chamber, or had I lost 
them in my flight? If the first supposition were 
true, I could not avoid being arrested for an as- 
sassin. The next morning I opened my shop at 
the accustomed hour. A neighbor entered, as 
was his custom every morning. 

“What do you think of the dreadful occur- 
rence of last night ?” said he. 
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“What occurrence?” I asked, as coolly as I 
could. 

“What!” cried he, “is it possible that you 
cénnot have heard? Do you not know that the 
flower of Florence, Bianca, the daughter of the 
governor, was assassinated last night? O, if 
you had only seen her yesterday, as I did, walk- 
ing the streets with her affianced husband, so 
gay and so happy! To-day her wedding was to 
have taken place.” 

Every word that my neighbor uttered was a 
blow to my heart, and the martyrdom that I en- 
dured was repeated a hundred times, for all my 
customers told me the same story. Towards the 
middle of the day an officer of justice entered 
my shop. 

“Zaleucus,” said he to me, showing me the 
things I had lost, “do these belong to you ?” 

At first I thought it would be better to deny 
that they were my property ; but reflecting that 
they could easily be proved to belong to me, I 
resolved not to aggravate my situation by a false- 
hood. I therefore confessed they were mine. 
He then begged me to follow him, and led me 
to prison. The next day I was brought before 
the judges, the governor himself prosecuting the 
charge against me. When called upon for my 
defence, in a distinct and firm voice I told him all 
that I knew. During my recital I saw the gov- 
ernor turn pale and red by turns; when I had 
finished he was in a transport of fury. 

“How, wretch,” he cried, “do you dare to 
impute to another a crime which your own cu- 
pidity made you commit.” 

I was remanded to prison ; but the next day I 
was again brought before my judges. I had 
hope in my heart, for one of the judges had 
treated me with some consideration on the pre- 
vious day. Several letters were on the table. 
The kind judge asked me if they were written by 
me. Iexamined them, and found that they 
were in the same handwriting as the two notes 
which I had preserved. I expressed this opin- 
ion to my judges, but they paid no attention to 
what I said, for it was suggested that I had 
written the letters and the notes, which opinion 
appeared to be borne out from the fact that the 
signature to the letters was a “Z,” the initial 
letter of my name. These epistles contained 
threats addressed to the young girl on account of 
the union in which she was about to enter. The 
evidence was too strong against me—I was con- 
demned to death. Yes, I was condemned to per- 
ish, in the flower of my age, under the axe. 

On the evening of that frightful day I was 
sitting alone in my solitary dungeon, fixing my 
thoughts on my approaching doom, when the 


door of my cell opened, and a man entered, who 
regarded me for a long time in silence. 

“Is it possible that I see you in this position, 
Zaleucus ?” said he. 

By the sombre light of my lamp I had not re- 
cognized who my visitor was; but his voice 
awakened in me a thousand recollections. It 
was Valetti, one of my most sincere friends, 
whose acquaintance I had made during my course 
of study in Paris. He told me that he had by 
chance visited Florence, where his father lived, 
who was one of the most prominent citizens, 
He had heard my history, and he determined to 
hear from my own lips if it could be possible I 
had been guilty of so fearful a crime. *I told 
him by all my hopes of eternity that I had only 
told the truth. 

“ Then you really never knew Bianca?” he 
asked. 

I assured him that I had never seen her before 
that fatal night. Valetti informed me that a 
deep mystery enveloped the affair, that the gov- 
ernor had singularly pressed for my condemna- 
tion, and that it was generally believed that I 
had known Bianca for a long time, and that I 
had assassinated her to revenge her approaching 
marriage with another. Valetti left me, prom- 
ising to do all he could to save my life. I had 
but little hope, although I knew that my friend 
was a most successful lawyer. I remained for 
two long days in a state of horrible suspense. 
At last Valetti re-appeared. 

“TI bring you,” said he, “some consolation. 
You will live—you will be free—but you must 
consent to lose a hand.” 

I thanked my friend, and learned that my 
new sentence was, that I should lose my left 
hand; that my property should be confiscated, 
and that I should be banished forever from 
Florence ! 

I shall not enter into any details of how on 
the place of public execution I placed my hand 
on the block, and it was severed from my wrist 
at one blow. 

Valetti received me into his house until my 
wound had healed, he then generously provided 
me with money to leave Florence. I left for 
Sicily, and from there I took ship to Constan- 
tinople. I built my hopes on the sum I had left 
as a deposit with my friend, and I asked him to 
give me an asylum in his house ; but what was 
my astonishment when he asked me why I did 
not take possession of my own dwelling. He 


informed me that a stranger had bought a house 


in my name in the Greek quarters. I immedi- 
ately entered it, and was received by all my old 
friends with joy. An old merchant handed me 
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a letter which had been left for me by the man 
who had bought the house in my name. The 
letter ran as follows : 

“ Zaleucus, here are two hands ready to work 
without ceasing, to make you forget that you 
have lost one. The house which you see belongs 
to you—also all that it contains—and you will 
receive each year as much money as will cause 
you to be classed with the richest in Constan- 
tinople. Cannot you forgive him who is more 


unhappy than you are ?” 
I could easily guess who had written this letter, 
even if the merchant bad not informed me that he 
wore a red cloak. I found every convenience 
in my new habitation, together with a shop pro- 
vided with more handsome goods than I had 
ever seen before. Ten years havo elapsed since 
that period. Every year I receive a thousand 
pieces of gold; but all my wealth cannot still 
the anguish of my heart, nor blot out the image, 
the frightful image of the unfortunate Bianca, 
assassinated by me. 


SINGULAR OPERATION IN CHINA. 
A juggler was on one occasion exhibiting be- 
fore a crowd, and performed a needle-trick as 
follows : He first pretended to swallow twenty 
needles singly, and then a piece of string, to 
which they were to be threaded, and afterwards 
drawn out by a hooked wire. On passing down 
the hook this time, however, the needles had 
slipped too low, and both hook and needles be- 
came fixed in his throat. After several attempts, 
he extricated eight or ten of the needles, and 
was then brought to the hospital. On passing 
the finger into the throat the needles were dis- 
tinctly felt, and the hook found to be firmly fixed 
at the back of the pharynx. It was finally de- 
tached, and drawn out ; and with some difficulty 
four more of the needles, with a portion of the 
string, were removed. The rest of the needles 
could not by any possibility be reached, either by 
the finger or by forceps, and the worst feature of 
the case was that the needles, which were all at- 
tached to the string, pierced the csophagus in 
different directions. The patient suffered much 
from dyspnoea, with greatagony, from a sense of 
suffocation in the throat; an emetic was given, 
in the hope that some of the needles might be 
loosened by the vomiting, but only one came 
away. A probang was passed during the eve- 
ning without difficulty, t without benefit ; 
leeches were applied, with considerable relief for 
a@ time, and hot fomentations to the neck, but 
tumefaction, both external and internal, 
took place, and —y the man died five days 
after the accident. He was a poor, feeble fellow, 
the victim of opium-smoking and other vicious 
habits. The state of his health, along with the 
great uncertainty of any beneficial result, pre- 
cluded the idea of performing any operation.— 
Phe Medical Missionary in China. 


LOVE. 
is a comfort in the strength of love; 
*T will make a thing endurable, which else 
_ Would break the heart. Worpsworra. 
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COCHINESE STUPIDITY. 


It is astonishing how beings endowed with 
reason can be so dull of apprehension in such 
simple matters, but it is not more strange than 
true, for they cannot comprehend the most simple 
thing that is foreign to them. For instance, a 
Cochinese showed me a pocket-knife, while I was 
at Kang-war-ting; he told me he got it out of 
the wreck of a European vessel, and had been 
for years studying what it was, but never could 
find out. I held the knife in his view, and 
opened the three blades which it contained, 
though with some difficulty, from the rust about 
it; and to see that man’s foolish amazement was 
amusing. He was almost afraid to take hold of 
it again ; so I shut it, and gave it back to him; 
and then, do you think he could open the blades ? 
No, not one of them, to save his life. By this 
time there was a considerable crowd gathered 
round us; the knife was passed to some twenty 
of them, and they were all equally clever; not 
one of them could open it. They pressed it, 
hammered it, looked at it, and then at me, and 
there was such a jabber amongstthem! I could 
hear Ho-mow-yan very often uttered by them. 
Presently it was brought to me again, to give 
them another lesson; and I showed the owner 
about half-a-dozen times. I think he at last 
found out the secret. For three successive days 
he troubled me with that knife; but after that 
= I saw no more of him.—Brown’s “ Cochin 

ina.” 


THE EXCITABLE CHILD. 

More watchfal care, more prayerful earnestness, 
does such a child require, than if she had been 
laid upon her mother’s love, a moaning cripple, 
or a blind and helpless sufferer. Just as soul is 
more precious than body, so is the responsibilit; 
heavier, the task more awful, of training an 
moulding such a sensitive nature, in whose mor- 
bid fancy a cold repulse is a cruel blow, and an 
impatient word a rankling wound. The tender- 
est and most yearning love should surround and 
guard such a child’s career, putting aside with 
careful hand the snares and trials that beset the 
way of life, till the maturing judgment shall have 
learned to control the exaggerated fancy. The 
winds of heaven should not be suffered to visit 
too roughly such a restless and unquiet heart, 
till the uncertain mists of dawn and early morn- 
ing have melted before the clear and certain day. 
Between the rough and torturing world and the 
sacred and shrinking soul, the mother’s love 
should interpose, shielding, soothing, reassuring. 
God meant it to be so; may His pity be the 
guard of the little ones, whom death, the world, 
the flesh, or the devil have defrauded of their 
rights.—Rutledge. 


» 


Justice To Cuitpren.—The child, con- 
scious of no ill intention, and erring in judgment 
only, at once withdraws his sympathies ben, and 
his confidence in, the t, as well as the tutor, 
who, in their treatment of his fault, will not dis- 
criminate justly, and recognize this moral dis- 
tinction in his conduct. We are not only required 
to teach justice to to teach it 
most impressive manner, ways dealing 
them justly. : 
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WAITING FOR THE FERRY-BOAT. 


BY PHRANQUE PHRANTIQUE. 


We re waiting here to-night, my love, for the lumbering 
ferry-boat, 
Just as we’ve waited scores of times, in every kind of 


weather ; 

But my heart ne’er danced so lively, love, beneath my 
overcoat, 

As it is dancing now as we sit cosily together : 

For you have sworn to ride with me through fair and 
stormy weather, 

And hand in hand we ’ve pledged ourselves to sail life's 
stream together! 


We ‘ll not have long to wait, my love, for the lumbering 
ferry-boat ; 
B’en now we hear the rattling chains, and hear the old 
bell ringing ; 
For a melodious heart like yours it strikes a silver note, 
And your sweet thoughts, in speechless words, are 
songs of gladness ringing. 
So may our spirits e’er resound with love’s harmonious 
ringing, 
And Faith, and Hope, and Love, and Truth, their quar- 
tette ne'er cease singing. 


A few more years at best, my love, and another ferry-boat 
Will wait to take us over to a land of joy supernal; 
Once in a while we hear from there, and o’er the message 
dote, 
But when we’re there, we'll find each joy immortal 
and eternal. 
Then let us live and love on earth, in happiness supernal, 
As not to know, so pure they be, when both become 
eternal! 
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THE GOVERNESS. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


Ir was the day after the funeral, and the in- 
mates of the old Greybeth house had shut them- 
selves up in the grand solitude of their proud 
home to indulge in their sincere grief at the loss 
of a woman who, though for many years an in- 
valid, had been a devoted wife, a tender mother, 
and a kind mistress. To a stranger there would 
have been no apparent change in the regular, 
well-ordered househeld. Every apartment was 
in perfect order, the servants went quickly 
through the rooms and halls, gravely intent on 
their work, and the meals were served as usual. 
The coal fire glowed brightly in the parlor grate 
as it had glowed all the afternoons of the long 
winter, and the cat purred comfortably on the 
velvet rug before it, as she had crouched and 
purred every day of her easy life. The only 
perceptible change was in the looks and dress of 
the several members of the family—slight indica- 
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tions of the great grief which had lately fallen 
upon them. Only they could know fully of the 
alteration which the late death had made in the 
little home circle, only they could understand 
why the familiar rooms seemed filled with a 
strange gloom, why their heart-throbs were pul- 
sations of pain, and the sight of each other’s sad 
faces brought tears to their eyes. 

“If I could only forget it fora moment! If 
I could think of her as resting on the lounge in 
her dear old room, or sitting in her easy chair 
by the south window with Lily by her side, as 
I have seen her so often, for one little minuto, I 
would give the world. O, mother, my dear, dear 
mother !’”” 

Poor Julian Greybeth!—the dead woman’s 
favorite son. It was the first real sorrow of his 
hitherto gay, young life, and borne with the pas- 
sionate rebellion and wild sorrow which his sen- 
sitive and susceptible temperament subjected 
him to. Hardly twenty, he was not far from 
boyhood, and his boyish qualities were amongst 
his most lovable ones. Ardent, generous, im- 
pulsive, and quick-tempered, he was the exact 
opposite of his elder brother, a thoughtful, prac- 
tical, prematurely grave man of twenty-six. A 
dark, thin, quiet face was Robert Greybeth’s, 
with keen hazel eyes and a well-formed, but firm 
and unsmiling mouth. Nething in the world 
seemed turther from suitability to him than 
youthful impulses, or boyish thoughtlessness. 
However, relied upon, and thoroughly respected 
and loved, he was never fondled and called pet 
names as Julian was, never treated as anything 
but a good, sensible, well matured man. Now 
in the first freshness of a grief which none felt 
more deeply than himself, his practical nature 
was displayed in his voice and words, as he turn- 
ed to his father and asked : 

“ What had best be done now for Lillian ?” 

Dear little Lillian!—the pretty child sister— 
the baby of the household. They all glanced 
silently at her as she lay asleep on a sofa, her 
wet cheek resting on her dimpled hand. Fora 
while their thoughts were diverted iuto a new 
channel. Julian declared that she ought to have 
a governess; she was quite old enough—nearly 
six—and she ought to be educated and properly 
trained. Old Mr. Greybeth seemed also in favor 
of the plan, but Robert objected. 

“The child was well enough as she was for 
a while—during the remainder of the year, at 
least,” he said. “Aunt Helen can have the care 
of her, and she need not be put to a regular 
course of study quite yet; she was such a little 
thing.” 
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or be sent to school, which is a disagreeable 
idea,” Mr. Greybeth replied. ‘And delays are 
useless. I was thinking before—” the father’s 
voice faltered and the husband’s face saddened— 
“afew weeks ago, that Lily ought to be learn- 
ing something beside how to read story books.” 

“ But the great difficulty is in obtaining a good 
governess, father,” answered Robert. “In fact, 
I think it almost impossible to find a person 
among the class to whom I would willingly give 
the entire charge of our little girl.” 

“ You are prejudiced,’’ said Julian. 

“Perhaps so,” replied his brother. “But I 
do not think seriously enough to affect my judg- 
ment. I know that one half the women who 
hold the responsible position of governess, are 
entirely unfitted for it mentally and morally, be- 
coming such through necessity. Believing this, 
I hold that the risk of being deceived is too great 
for us to regard the plan as the most favorable.” 

But Mr. Greybeth who had taken a fancy to 
the idea of having a governess for his little daugh- 
ter, was not so susceptible to his elder son’s in- 
fluence as he usually was, and clung tenaciously 
to the idea. The more the matter was talked of, 
the more decidedly he expressed his approbation 
of the plan, and at last Robert perceived that his 
mind was made up, and suddenly ceased to op- 
pose the old gentleman, Disinclined as he was 
to the arrangement of giving his little sister into 
the care of a stranger, he was not one to waste 
words in useless expostulations. 

And so Julian’s idea was carried into effect, 
and an advertisement for a governess was sent to 
a New York daily newspaper office. During 
the following week there were several written 
applications for the situation, but none proved 
satisfactory, until on the seventh day a note was 
received which even Robert seemed to fancy. It 
was written with apparent haste, but in charac- 
ters which were remarkable for their grace and 
clearness, and expressed in a few well-chosen 
words all that was necessary to communicate. 

“T like that,” Mr. Greybeth said, decisively, 
and immediately answered it, while Julian stood 
by, admiring the frank, handsome chirography. 

The result of the correspondence was the trial 
engagement of the stranger who appeared in a 
few days. It was nearly night when she arrived, 
and Julian was the first to see her as she sprang 
from the carriage which had been sent to the 
depot to receive her. Stopping a moment to 
speak a few words to the coachman, she turned 
and came slowly up the walk to the door—a 
quiet-faced, plain, slender girl of perhaps twenty. 
When she had reached the high stone steps she 


raised her eyes and flashed a quick look up at | 


the windows, while Julian drew back hastily and 
went in search of his father. 

He did not return to the parlor until supper 
time, and then the new governess sat on a lounge, 
with Lillian on her lap. How she had gained 
the child’s confidence so soon he never knew, 
for Lily was naturally shy of strangers, but cer- 
tain it was that a good understanding began be- 
tween them on that first evening and was daily 
preserved by a most judicious management of 
the sweet-tempered, but over-indulged child, by 
her governess, Miss Magdalen Linly. 

It was a pretty name Julian thought, and he 
wondered if it would strike Robert favorably 
when he was presented to her. For he was en- 
gaged with business until late in the evening, 
and then came in with a weary, preoccupied air. 
But at sight of the stranger he started slightly, 
and when they were introduced looked keenly at 
her. Quiet and undemonstrative, she was re- 
markably dignified and entirely at herease. All 
that first long evening she sat quietly in an easy 
chair by the grate, conversing with Mr. Greybeth 
the elder, or smiling pleasantly at Lillian while 
she answered her questions. When the little 
French clock on the mantel struck eight, a ser- 
vant appeared as usual to carry the child to bed, 
but that night the little girl drew back. 

“What is the matter, my daughter?” said her 

father. 
Little Lillian did not answer for a moment. 
Standing irresolutely and glancing first at her 
father, and then at the pleasant, quiet face of her 
new governess, she said : 

“ Mayn’t she put me to bed, papa?” 

“Why, Lillian, that is your nursery maid’s 
place, not Miss Linly’s,” replied Mr. Greybeth. 

“Mama used to sometimes,” replied the child, 
her little lip grieving. 

Mr. Greybeth hesitated, apparently at a loss 
for an answer to the touchingly eloquent appeal, 
but a beautiful color sprang into the hitherto un- 
changing cheek of Miss Linly. She drew the 
little girl into her arms in an earnest, impulsive 
way, and whispered : 

“ Wouldn’t you go to bed contentedly if I told 
you a little story first, Lily ¢” 

“A story ?” The child’s eyes brightened. “O, 
if you will! I will be so good!” she cried. And 
speaking softly, that she need not disturb Mr. 
Greybeth over his paper, or Robert over his 
books by a neighboring stand, the governess told 
the simple story of Christ blessing little children 
to the motherless child, kissing her gently when 
it was ended, and bidding her a gentle good- 
night, in memory of her promise. 

They could not think of her as a stranger after 
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that evening, sweet Magdalen Linly. It was 
not long before they began to wonder how they 
had ever managed without her. Somehow it 
came about that the pleasant rule of spending 
the evening in listening to reading was made, 
and before long it became a regular arrangement 
that Magdalen should invariably be the reader. 
In the pleasant evenings they all sat together in 
the wide parlor—the father lounging in his easy- 
chair, Robert listening gravely, with his yaze al- 
ways on the fire, Julian listening equally well, 
but with his eyes on the reader, and little Lillian 
sitting on the hearth-rug in the midst of all, 
They made a pretty family, but—Magdalen was 
not a sister. 

The summer days came at last—the beautiful 
summer days. Summer in the meadows, sum- 
mer in the woods, summer in the wide garden of 
the Greybeth mansion, and summer—the sum- 
mer of a first love into the heart of Julian Grey- 
beth. How it came there he never knew—that 
it was there, Magdalen, Robert, and his father 
were entirely ignorant. But soon through an 
accident it was revealed. During a morning 
walk Magdalen fell and was nearly killed by a 
blow upon the head, which rendered her sense- 
less for hours. Being alone, and her absence 
lengthened to a remarkable time, Robert and 
Julian had set out in quest of her and found her 
lying like one dead at the foot of a rock. And 
in the excitement of that moment Julian had be- 
trayed his secret. Soon discovering that he had 
done so, he naturally took the most straight for- 
ward course and confessed his attachment, to his 
father—his haughty, aristocratic, wealthy father. 
He was met with the most decided reproof. For 
years the influential marriage of his sons had 
been Mr. Greybeth’s secret hobby. He liked 
Magdalen, but she was not a mate for his son. 

“Father! father !—you do not know what you 
are saying,” cried Julian, passionately. “I will 
marry Magdalen if it costs me my life!” 

“Well, marry her. It will lose you your for- 
tune and gain you my curse,” answered John 
Greybeth, firmly. 

“T despise one and defy the other,” exclaim- 
ed the young man, half wild with his emotions. 
“ Curse me if-you will, but I will ask Magdalen 
to be my wife before an hour has passed.” 

Trembling from head to foot, he sprang from 
the house and rushed into the garden. Down 
the gravel walks he strode, and paused at last 
before Magdalen as he met her suddenly. 

“Listen to me, only a moment,” he cried, 
grasping her hands. ‘‘ Wait and hear me say 
that I love you, and O, Magdalen, wait to tell 
me that you will be my wife!” 
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She was frightened at his manner as well as 
his words, and drew back. 

“ What do you mean? Julian, you are crazed |” 

“Almost, I know. But only promise me, and 
I will be calm as a babe.” 

He almost crushed her hands in his convulsive 
grasp, and his face was white as death. 

“ Julian, I cannot promise you. You do not 
know what you ask,” she replied, striving to 
speak steadily. 

“ Good heavens, Magdalen, do you know what 
you are saying ?” 

His words were only a faint cry, and his arms 
dropped nervelessly at his side. For a moment 
it seemed as if he would have fallen. 

“ Julian, dear Julian!” ‘In her infinite com- 
passion she almost wept over him. 

“©, Magdalen, do not speak to me again. 
Only let me die.” 

“ You will not die, Julian. You will live to 
be happy yet,” she answered. 

“Happy! Why will you mock me?” he 
cried, passionately. “ You do not know what it 
is, to have your heart drown in its own blood. 
You never loved and was despised in return.” 

She did not attempt to reason with him, for 
he was like a madman. But she seemed to 
shrink and tremble at his words. 

“Dear Julian,” she said, at last, “ perhaps it 
will help you if I tell you that for a long time I 
have loved as passionately as yourself, and as 
hopelessly.” 

He glanced up quickly into her face, and saw 
for the first time how wan it had grown. 

“God pity us both!” he groaned. 

She put her hand kindly on his shoulder, and 
they stood in silence for a few moments. 

“‘ Will you tell me who it is?” he said at last, 
in an altered voice. 

“ You will keep my secret?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tt is your brother Robert.” 

Her face was pure and sad as an angel’s, as 
she looked up into his. No blush crossed her 
cheek. Her gaze did not falter beneath the as- 
tonishment of his, but O, the wistful sorrow in 
her eyes. 


“Magdalen, you are an angel. 


Forgive me, 
that I have selfishly added to your sorrow,” 


cried the young man. “ Forgive my madness, 
and I will never obtrude my grief upon your 
notice again.” 

Her only answer was a quiet, sisterly kiss. 
Then he turned and went slowly down the path, 
leaving her alone. The next moment some one 
clasped her in his arms. A thousand kisses 
rained upon her face. 
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“My own, my own!” murmared a deep voice 
in her ear. 

“Robert!” she cried at last in her bewilder- 
ment. 

“You cannot put me away,” he said, tri- 
umphantly. ‘You know that you love me! I 
heard you say it. O, Magdalen, I have loved 
you so long! What weary ages I have waited 
to hold you as I do now, my darling !” 

“ Robert—Robert! you are as wild as Julian 
was—poor Julian !” 

“And rich Robert,” he said, gently kissing 

There was no stormy scene within doors. Mr. 
Greybeth did not oppose his eldest son as he 
had his youngest, for it would have been of no 
avail if he had done so. Robert was pecuniari- 
ly independent of his father, and it would have 
been like throwing sand against a rock to have 
endeavored to change his mind regarding Mag- 
dalen. In his strong, silent way he had loved 
her for months, and he would have given up his 
claim upon her only with his life. 

Julian, brave, sad, and strong, attended their 
wedding. They were tender of him as they 
could well afford to be in their content, and he 
did not mar their happiness even by a sigh. 
Often after he called Magdalen his sister, but he 
never married. 


EMPLOYMENT. 

There is a rare ingredient in human happiness 
which is often wilfully cast aside—the fairy gift, 
which robs sorrow of half its sting, which turns 
the hardest crust to dainty bread—employment, 
the crowning gift of God to man. The idle and 
the listless are ignorant of half the charms of 
life. The grief-stricken rich know not the value 
to be found in compelled activity. “ y the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread,” was 
the mandate of blessing ; in this blessing lies the 
rich fruit of consolation, which too many of 
Adam’s posterity turn from with loathing, and 
welcome instead, not only inanity and weariness, 
which are but negative evils, punishing the in- 
dividual, but also evil thoughts, slander, and 
operating baleful in- 

uence upon innocent and the guilty.— 
Bentham. 


KILLING IN BATTLE. 

It is well known that Marshal Saxe, a high 
authority in such things, was in the habit of say- 
ing that to kill a man in battle, the man’s weight 
in lead must be expended. A French medical 
and surgical gazette, published at Lyons, sa 
this fact was verified at Solferino, even with t 
recent great improvement in fire-arms. The 
Austrians fired 8,409,000 rounds. The loss of 
the French and Italians was 2000 killed and 
10,000 wounded. Each man hit cost 700 rounds. 
The mean weight of balls is one ounce; thus we 
find that it required, on an average, 272 pounds 


THE GOVERNESS. 


THE CARNIVAL IN ROME. 
There are three modes of seeing and shari 


in the festivities of the carnival; one is to loo 
at the scene from a window or balcony ; another 
to ride up and down the Corse in an open car- 
riage; and a third, from which ladies are debar- 
red, is to mingle with the crowd in the street. 
An adventurous young man will probably make 
experiment of all. To be merely a passive spec- 
tator soon wearies the eye, and, if in a cynical 
humor, provokes a critical spirit and a wonder 
that men and women can behave so like boys 
and girls. To rough it in the street requires a 
stout frame and nimble feet. The carriage is 
the best medium, making the occupant at once 
an actor and a spectator. It is quite curious to 
remark how a fastidious dignity melts away un- 
der the contagious influence of the general riot, 
to see how soon a middle-aged gentleman, who 
gets into the carri with a sheepish air of self- 
reproach and a look of intense self-consciousness 
abandons himself to the genius of the place an 
the hour, and is seen throwing confetti and bou- 
quets with all the ardor of twenty. Between 
taking a part and merely looking, there is the 
same difference as between dancing and seeing 
others dance. The mob, gentle or simple, seems 
uniformly good-humored, though sometimes a 
little self-command must be exerted in order to 
maintain this genial mood. A handfal of confecti 
is suddenly slapped into your face, bringing a 
vision of ten thousand dancing stars before your 
eyes, or as your hand hangs listlessly for a mo- 
ment over the side of the carriage, with a choice 
bouquet in it, for which you have a particular 
destination in your mind or heart, a cunning 
varlet snatches it from your grasp and disappears 
in a twinkling—all this must be taken as a part 
of the fun, and endured with a smiling com- 
posure.—Six Months in Italy. 


LIQUID GLUE. 


The following recipe, the discovery of a French 
chemist, is selling about the country as a secret at 
various prices from one to five dollars. It is a 
handy and valuable composition as it does not 
gelatinize nor undergo putrefaction and ferment- 
ation and become offensive, and can be used cold 
for all necessary purposes of glue in making or 
mending furniture or broken vessels that are not 
exposed to water. In a wide-mouthed bottle dis- 
solve eight ounces of best glue to half-pint of wa- 
ter, by setting it in a vessel of water and heating 
it till dissolved. Then add slowly, constantly 
stirring, two and a half ounces of strong aqua- 
fortis (nitric acid). Keep it corked and it will be 
ready for use. This is the “‘ Celebrated Prepared 
Glue,” of which we hear so much.—U. S. Journal. 


SUBJECTS OF CONVERSATION. 
There is a sort of spiritual indelicacy in per- 
sons who cannot perceive that not everything 
which is a matter of experience and knowledge 
is, therefore, a subject of conversation. There 
are some things in the world too low to be spo- 
ken of, and some things too high. You cannot 
discuss such subjects without vulgarizing them. 


The light of the world comes principally from 


of lead to kill a man. 


two sources—the sun and the student’s lamp. 
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[ORIGINAL.] 
O, WHY AM I FORGOT? 


BY A. E. WALTERS. 


O, why am I forgot by thee? 
O, why am I forgot? 

Why am I left so desolate? 

O, lonely, lonely is my fate! 

To the mourning dove returns its mate, 
But I, alas, cannot! 


0, why am I forgot ?—'tis sad 
To hear no sweet reply 
To all this tender questioning, 
To mourn Affection’s wasted spring, 
While Hope and Love on forward wing 
From me forever fly. 


0, why am I forgot?—’tis vain 
To ask the ear of lead; 
For thy cold heart will not forgive, 
My sorrows thou wilt not relieve : 
One gentle word would bid them live, 
But now my hopes are dead! 


THE THIRTY MONKS 
—Oor— 


THE ORDER OF THE AVENGER. 


BY J. GRAFTON ALLEN. 


Tue castle of Hohenfels was built upon one 
of the loftiest heights upon the river Rhine. 
Rising with a lofty sweep from among the lesser 
hills around, the huge rock swept onward until 
it reached the river, where it plunged downward 
in a tremendous precipice. Nearly eight hun- 
dred feet above the river the stately walls of the 
castle arose, with all its pomp and towers, and 
turrets, and bulwarks, by day spreading forth its 
flaunting banners to the breeze, and by night up- 
raising its watch-fires that blazed like stars against 
the sky. The road from Germany to France 
passed within a few miles of the castle, and all 
travellers were compelled to cross the river with- 
in sight of it. The tolls which were levied upon 
these people were enormous, and happy was the 
man who could escape with the sacrifice of half 
ot his baggage. 

One day a company of monks descended from 
the opposite side of the river toward the place of 
crossing. There were about thirty of them, and 
the thick layers of dust that covered them from 
head to foot, showed that they had come upon a 
long journey. They were enveloped in robes ot 
black cloth which hung about them in ample 
folds, their faces were completely covered so that 
their eyes only were visible, and the heavy cowls 
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that hung over their heads seemed to conceal 
them still more effectually. The entered one by 
one into the barge, and took their seats in silence. 

The ferryman, like all of his class, was extreme- 
ly loquacious, and anxious both te tell and hear 
the news. So after many efforts he ventured to 
address the monk who appeared to be chief 
among his passengers. This monk was a man 
of remarkable stature, with straight figure and 
Atlantean shoulders. 

“You have been upon a long journey, holy 
father.” 
~ “ Yes,” said the monk, in a voice of wonder- 
ful richness and depth. 

«It must be on an important business.” 

“ Tt concerns life and death,” and he turned 
away with a gesture that forbade further ques- 


tioning. 

But the ferryman was not daunted. 

“ Whither,” said he, “ may you be going, rev- 
erend father? Is it to France, or perhaps to 
Italy ?” 

The chief monk stretched out his hand, and 
pointed silently toward the Castle von Hohenfels, 
upon which were now gathering the shades of 
twilight, and from whence the light of the kind- 
ling watch-fires streamed out in long lines of 
radiance. 

“Ah, that is a noble castle. There is none like 
iton the Rhine. But, methinks it is a strange 
thing for you to go there. Men of your order 
stay as far away as possible.” 

“Ah!” said the monk, with some interest. 

“Tt was not so in the days of Count Hugo, 
but since Count Franz has held it, there has nev- 
er been so much as the footprint of a priest or a 
monk inside its gates.” 

“ Why would they not go in ?” 

“‘ Because they have been plundered, or scourg- 
ed outside.” 

“ Why does this Count Frans treat unoffeasive 
monks so cruelly ?” 

“ Ho treats all harshly. It was only yesterday 
that a party of merchants were stripped of every- 
thing.. The reason why he hates monks and 
priests, I suppose, is because they trouble his 
conscience.” 

“And was it not always thus ?” 

“Ah no. The Count Hugo was a just and 
virtuous man. He never took more than his due. 
In his day I kept my barge crossing all day long, 
but now it is only at times that passengers come 
here.” 

“ What became of Count Hugo?” 

“ He went to fight for the Holy Sepulchre, and 
died there. Count Franz, his cousin, heard the 
news of his death about a year after he left. He 
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took possession of the castle at once. Count 
Hugo had a wife and a son, but since that day 
they have never been seen out of the castle.” 

The monk slowly clenched his hands together. 

“ Can you tell me, friend,” he said, in a strange- 
ly altered tone, “ what has become of them ?” 

“TI know not; I only hear what people say. 
Some say they are dead—both of them—some 
say that Count Franz killed them, others say that 
they are alive, but kept in a dangeon ; others 
again say that only the son is confined, but that 
the lady is free. I hear almost everything.” 

“Had Count Hugo no friends who could see 
justice done to his relatives ?” 

“ Most of his friends went away with him. 
Those who remained could do nothing. Who 
could enter there and ask questions? Count 
Franz keeps to himself and has no friends; all 
within Hohenfels is a mystery. Itis seven years 
since Count Hugo left, and I think if his wife 
and child are not dead now they soon will be.” 

The monk bowed his head low, and a half- 
stifled groan escaped him. His companion’ look- 
ed at one another in silence. The ferryman won- 
dered, but said nothing. He passed the remain- 
der of the time in silent conjectures as to the 
purpose of the monks, but was completely baffled. 
Soon, however, they reached the other side. 

One by one the monks disembarked, in the 
same silent manner in which they had entered 
the boat. The chief monk stepped out last. As 
he touched the shore he turned round, and whis- 
pered to the ferryman. The man uttered a cry 
and staggered back. 


The Count Franz von Hohenfels was in the 
reception hall of the castle. It was a large and 
richly furnished apartment. Rugs and tapestries 
from the East, gold and silver vases, splendid 
arms and armor, ornaments of rare material and 
beautiful form, appeared on every side. All this 
had been the plunder which the count had ob- 
tained from passing travellers. 

He was pacing the hall. His armor was on, 
atid he was arranging a plan for an attack*upon 
a village not many miles away. The bustle of 
preparation for the expedition resounded through- 
out the castle. The count was a stout man with 
strong and muscular frame. His helmet lay on 
the table by his side, so that his head and face 
were exposed to view. He had a thick neck, 
harsh and gross face, and fierce gray eyes that 
seemed always influenced with passion. As he 
was walking a page entered the room. At his 
announcement the count started, and struck his 
clenched fist upon the table. 

“Monts? Monks hero?” 
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“ Yes, my lord.” 

“The infernal drones!” he cried. 
them down and throw them into the river. But 
no,” he suddenly added, “I have an idea. Let 
the scoundrels in—I have an idea. Let them in. 
There will be some use for them this night, I’ll 
warrant them.” 

He resumed his journey up and down the hall, 
gesticulating and muttering to himself. In a 
little while the page reappeared, followed by the 
new-comers. The thirty monks, dressed in their 
mysterious robes, entered solemnly, one after an- 
other, and stood before the Count Franz. 

“Who are you?” he said, rudely, “and what 
do you want?” 

“ My lord,” said one of the monks, who stood 
nearest the chief, “we are humble friars, on a 
journey for a solemn purpose, and we wish to 
rest here for the night. We crave from your 
lordship food and shelter.” 

“ Take them down to the courtyard, and let 
the knaves have some victuals. But remember,” 
he added, sternly. “ This is the first time and 
the last time that any of your order have passed 
by me without being scourged or thrown into the 
river. Away, you dogs—say your pater nosters, 
and wait till I summon you again.” 

The monks departed with the same solemn 
step, without a word, and descended into the 
courtyard, where some rude servants’ fare was 
given tothem. After about an hour an imperi- 
ous message came from the count for them to re- 
appear again. 

When they entered the room they saw a change. 
The large hall was filled with men-at-arms, who, 
to the number of one hundred and twenty, were 
ranged in a line on each side of the apartment. 
At the head of the room sat the count, and by his 
side alady. She could not have been more than 
twenty-five years of age, and she was possessed 
of wonderful loveliness, but her face was as pale 
as death, and upon it there was an expression of 
hopeless woe that was painful to behold. The 
count motioned to the monks to approach. They 
obeyed in their usual solemn manner. 

“Who are you?” he cried, sternly. 

“ The brethren of the order of the Avenger,’ ’ 
said the monk who had spoken before. 

“The Avenger? That is a new name.” 

“ On a pilgrimage—” 

“Perhaps you have reached the end of it in 
entering the Castle von Hohenfels,” said the 
count, with a sneer. 

“ Perhaps we have,” said the monk, with a 
strangé emphasis. 

“We shall see. I sent for you to take part in 
a pleasant ceremony. This lady is about to be- 
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come my wife, and one of you shall have the 
honor of performing the ceremony.” 

The lady started to her feet, and clasped her 
hands. The count fiercely ordered her to be 
quict. She looked in despair at the monks, and 
cried : 

“ Beware how you consent to be the tool of this 
monster. God will avenge me. I will die first.” 

“T tell you,” cried the count, “proud woman, 
beware how you anger me.” 

‘* will die first!’ cried the lady. ‘“ You may 
kill me, but I will never be your wife.” 

Meanwhile, the monks had ranged themselves 
in a double line at a sign from their chief, each 
one stood facing the men-at-arms. The chief 
stood at the head, between the two lines, facing 
the count. He was strangely moved. His breast 
heaved, and his hands clenched one another 
strongly. 

The count seized the lady roughly by the hand, 
and dragged her up to the chiefmonk. Still she 
resisted vehemently, with cries and shrieks, and 
passionate supplications to Heaven. Suddenly 
the count dropped her hand. 

T will soon reduce you to reason,” he cried ; 
and he rushed from the room. 

In a short time he returned. He entered the 
room leading by the hand a boy of about ten 
years of age. The boy was pale and thin, and a 
weary look of suffering rested upon his emaciated 
features. 

“Now,” cried the count, with the malignant 
expression ofa fiend, “disobey me if you dare, 
If you refuse my wish, this boy dies this instant. 
Consent, and he shall live. Your stubbornness 
has kept him in prison for six years ; if you still 
hold out you will doom him to death.” 

“O, my God!” cried the lady. She gave a 
long, loud shriek, and fell to the floor. 

“Wretch!” cried a voice of thunder. Ina 
moment the child was snatched away from the 
count, who was hurled to the floor by a tremen- 
dous blow from the hand of the chief monk who 
towered over him like a giant. He arose stagger- 
ing to his feet. 

“Charge,” he shouted to the men-at-arms, 
“upon them! Cut them to pieces!” and draw- 
ing his sword, he sprang upon his assailant. 

But in that brief moment the whole scene had 
been changed. At the cry from their leader every 
monk had instantly thrown off his huge robe, and 
now, instead of the humble friars, there appeared 
thirty stalwart knights, clothed in impenetrable 
armor, and brandishing their gleaming swords. 
The chief monk towered above them all, and 
his eyes shot flashes of fire through the opening 
of his vizor, as he faced the astonished count. 
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But there was no delay. A moment more, 
and the knights, without waiting for an attack, 
had sprung upon the men-at-arms. The latter 
had an overwhelming superiority iu numbers, but 
they were individually as nothing, compared with 
the well-armed knights, who were masters of 
every military art, and whose well-aimed strokes 
told with terrible effect. The contest became a 
slaughter. The knights fought as though it were 
sport, and their foes were as children before 
them. 

The count, after a brief interval of rage and 
surprise, had thrown himself upon his enemy. 
But the struggle was short. Three strokes had 
scarcely been given, before his sword was violent- 
ly twisted trom his grasp, and whirling through 
the air, had fallen with a clang upon the pave- 
ment. Then the knight rushed upon him, and 
seizing him ina terrible embrace, hurled him to 
the floor. Reaching out he seized the cord which 
had lately bound his monkish attire, and with 
this he firmly bound the prostrate count. 

The struggle had been brief and bloody. 
More than fifty of the men-at-arms lay upon the 
floor. The others, panic-stricken, and furiously 
pressed by the knights, fled by every door from 
the apartment. But now, the loud voice of the 
chiet knight summoned them back, and the 
knights sheathing their swords repeated the cry, 
promising them quarter. One by one the men 
returned, and at a command from their conquer- 
ors, laid down their arms, and ranged themselves 
around the room. The fallen count looked on in 
amazement and terror. 

The lady had recovered from her faintness.at 
the first shock of battle, and grasping her son, 
had fied into a corner in which she knelt, cower- 
ing, and shielding her beloved boy with her own 
body. But ever and anon she turned with a 
strange look of inquiry, and at each sound of the 
chief knight’s voice, her expression became more 
and more intensified. 

And now the chief knight advanced toward 
her. Leading her gently forward, he slowly un- 
fastened his helmet. The lady looked eagerly 
and trembingly, with all her soul centered in the 
gaze. But as his helmet was unbound, and dis- 
closed to view a magnificent head with noble 
features, the lady sprang forward into his arms 
with a low moan, that seemed like the outburst 
of all the long-restrained agony of years. 

“Hugo! Hugo! My own lord. O! Is it 
thou ?” 

She sank upon his breast. Her lord folded 
her in his arms and bowed his head over her. At 
this scene, a murmur ran round the hall, the 


murmur deepened into a cry, the cry into a 


shout, and at length long, loud acclamations 
arose—cheer upon cheer—hailing the wondrous 
return. 

Count Franz looked up. Envy, hatred, wrath, 
malice, and every evil passion struggled for mas- 
tery within him, but fear was stronger than all. 
He looked around despairingly among his men- 
at-arms, but none of them recognized him now. 
Count Hugo turned to embrace his son. He held 
the boy tightly in his arms, and at the child’s 
soft voice which called him father, he was for a 
moment overcome. 

But suddenly he turned. The soft emotions 
of love and gratitude were associated with stern- 
er thoughts. All that he had heard, all that he 
had witnessed, and all the proofs of suffering that 
he now saw in the dear faces of his wife and child, 
called aloud for vengeance. He pointed with a 
stern gesture to Count Franz, and called to the 
men-at-arms, “ Seize that wretch !” 

The men-at-arms sprang forward. The Count 
Franz turned pale as death. 

“Hugo, Cousin Hugo, mercy, mercy!” he 
cried, in a scarce audible voice. 

“Mercy!” said the other. “Can I forget 
what I have just seen ?” 

“QO, for the love of God, by the sacred mem- 
ory of him for whose sepulchre you have fought 
so well—” 

“Peace. Do you not know, wretch, that all 
your words are worse than useless. Hear my 
sentence, and let all present judge whether I am 
right or wrong. 

“ Seven years ago I left my home to fight for 
our Blessed Lord in the Holy Land. I left my 
wife and child with you, confiding in your faith- 
ful friendship. Ihavebeen there. I have fought 
and bled, and incurred a thousand perils. Three 
years ago I started to return, but I was imprison. 
ed by the Infidels. After a captivity of more 
than two years, I escaped, along with these noble 
knights. Yet all this time, I felt confident that 
the Count Franz was faithful to me in all things. 

“A month since I heard the truth from a mer- 
chant in Venice, who had passed through here 
and learned all. With my trusty friends, I hur- 
ried here. The news was confirmed at every 
step. At the last town at which we tarried, we 
procured these disguises and were able to enter 
here unsuspected. 

“And now, wretch, hear my sentence. For 
every sorrow that you have caused these dear 
ones, you shall receive equal misery. Your sen- 
tence on my son shall be carried out upon your- 
self. You shall be taken hence to the dungeon 
where you confined him for so many years, and 
at the end of that time, you shall be carried to the 
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topmost turret and hurled into the river below. 
Away with him, away with him.” 

And: with screams, and prayers—that were un- 
heeded—the count was carried away. But little 
more remains to be told. 

Count Hugo filled his castle with new and 
honest soldiers. He put a stop to the depreda- 
tions that had been committed, and the stream of 
travel that had been so long disturbed, soon flow- 
ed on as before. His wife and child soon recoy- 
ered health and happiness in the presence of the 
restored count, and pleasure reigned again with- 
in the walls. The knights who had accom- 
panied him, remained with him a month, and 
then departed, each to his own home. As to 
Count Franz, his sentence was carried out as far 
as confinement was concerned, but at the end 
of six years he had become so utterly broken- 
spirited and abject, that Count Hugo in sheer 
contempt, let him go forth, on condition that he 
would at once depart for another country. To 
this the wretched man agreed, and he was never 
heard of again. 


THE TERM WILD GOOSE CHASE. 
Wild goose chase was a term used to express a 
sort of racing on horseback formerly practised, 
resembling the flying of wild geese ; those birds 
generally go in train one after another, not in 
confused flocks as other birds do. In this sort 
of race, the two horses, after running twelve 
score yards, had liberty, which horse soever 
could get the lead, to take what ground the jocke 
leased, the hindmost horse being bound to fol- 
ow him within a certain distance agreed on by 
the articles, or else to be whipped in by the triers 
and judges who rode by ; and whichsoever horse 
could distance the other, won the race. This 
sort of racing was not long in common use, for it 
was found inhuman, and destructive of good 
horses, when two such were matched together. 
For in this case neither was able to distance the 
other till they were both ready to sink under their 
riders ; and often two very good horses were both 
spoiled, and the wagers forced to be drawn at 
last. The mischief of this sort of racing soon 
brought in the method now in use, of only run- 
ning over a certain quantity of ground, and de- 
termining the plate or wager by coming in first 
at the winning-post. The phrase “ wild goose 
chase” is now employed to denote a fruitless at- 
tempt, or an enterprise undertaken with little 
probability of success.—New York Sun. 


AMBITION. 
Woe to thee, wild ambition! I employ 
Despair’s low tones thy dread effects to tell ; 
Born in high heaven, her peace thou couldst » 
And but for thee there had not been a hell. 
Through the celestial domes  é clarion pealed, 
Angels, entranced, beneath thy banners ranged, 
And straight were fiends ; hurled from the shrinking field, 
They waked in agony to wail the change. 
Darting through all her veins the subtie 
The world’s fair mistress first inhaled thy ; 
To lot of higher beings learned to aspire ; 
© Dared to attempt, and doomed the world to death. 
Maru A. Brooxs. 
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PAST TEN AT NIGHT. 


THE AMERICAN SOLDIER’S DEATH. 


BY WILLIAM J. HOWARD. 


°Twas on the heights of Monterey 
The cannon sternly frowned, 

And belched a thousand batteries 
From out the quivering ground. 


Upon the heights a soldier stood, 
A flag-staff in his hand, 

And by his side his captain 
The leader of the band. 


The men around were falling, 
Like leaves before the blast, 
When bleak Arcturus sendeth forth 
His legions stern and vast. 


But still that noble heart pressed on 
Amidst the lurid death 

That swept from out the cannon’s mouth— 
A stern sirocco’s breath. 


He falls—the red blood flows 
From out his wounded side, 
And there upon that funeral ridge 
He fell, and gasped, and died. 


But ere his soul had winged its flight 
To starry worlds above, 

Where battle-clangor never comes, 
But life, and truth, and love, 


He whispered to a comrade, 
Who wiped his clammy brow, 

Tell her I ever thought of her 
Amidst the battle’s flow. 
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PAST TEN AT NIGHT, 


BY FRANCIS ADALBERT COREY. 


Fancy to yourself, dear reader, a form of me- 
dium size, a head fairly running over with shin- 
ing, golden curls, a face, round, fair and pretty, 
and the rosiest cheeks that ever were seen, brown 
eyes full of roguishness and fun, lips looking as 
if they were only made to be kissed or say pretty 
things, and you have a perfect picture of Jessie 
Rivers, Harry’s six-months’ bride, as she stood 
beside him in the doorway, just at sunset, at the 
close of a delicious day in the month of June. 
At the precise moment when we introduce her 
to the reader, a slight shade of vexation was rest- 
ing upon her brow, for which we need not at- 
tempt to apologize, for even the prettiest faces 
are sometimes clouded. 

“T declare, Harry,” 
“ this is really too bad, and when I was lotting 
upon a quiet evening at home with you!” 


her lips unclose to say, . 
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“T am sorry, Jessie, but as things are situated, 
of course I must go.” 

“Yes, indeed! Ina case of sudden sickness 
such as this, I would not keep you at home, even 
if Icould. To be sure you must!” 

“And another thing, Jessie, I have only just 
begun to get into practice here, and it would be 
a sad drawback to my advancement, if I should 
neglect even a single patient. I must start at 
every call, no matter about the weather, whether 
it rains or shines,” 

“ Yes, and this comes of being a country doc- 
tor;Harry! Didn’t I tell you just how it would 
be, before we came here? If men would only 
listen to their wives, now !” 

The little woman held up her rosy lips so de- 
fiantly that Harry must have taken it for some 
sort of a challenge, for with a quick movement 
he drew the golden head up to his own, and im- 
pressed kiss after kiss upon the roguish, dimpled 
mouth. 

“There, don’t pretend to scoffl me, now, Jes- 
sie! You always get the worst end of the bar- 
gain, and I the sweetest! But it’s time I had 
gone. Do you think you will be very lonesome 
here without me ?” 

“TI will try not to be. Rachel will be a great 
deal of company.” 

“ Yes, that is true. I shall not get back until 
late, probably not before morning. Don’t sit up 
for me now. Promise that you wont.” 

“O, T’ll be snugly into bed before eleven 
o’clock, sure !”” 

“Now do! I shall get back just as soon as 
possible. Good-by.” 

He kissed her again, and sprang upon his 
horse, which was saddled before the door, and 
drove rapidly away. Jessie watched his retreat- 
ing figure, and waved a second good-by with her 
pocket-handkerchief, ere he disappeared behind 
a sudden bend in the road. 

The young wife entered the house with a 
strangely uneasy feeling at her heart. All was 
bright and cheerful in the little kitchen—every- 
thing in the best of order—and Rachel, a bright- 
looking mulatto of about fourteen, had just be- 
gun to do up the chores for the night. There 
was not a single object calculated to suggest un- 
pleasant thought, and yet the mind of Jessie was 
weighed down by heavy forebodings. 

“ What does ail me?” at last, she whispered 
to herself. “I wish Harry was here! I can’t 
help thinking that something dreadful is going 
to happen, either to him or me. Perhaps his 
horse will get frightened, and throw him.” 

And then she thought that Bessie was one of 
the best and kindest animals there ever was, and 


this idea was given up, although the very thought 
at first made her grow sick and faint. The twi- 
light settled slowly, and the evening came on. 
Jessie thought it was the longest she had ever 
known, but how short the hours were then, com- 
pared with those which succeeded! She tried to 
talk cheerfully with Rachel, but the effort was a 
failure, and as a last resource, she brought a 
book from the shelf. Her eyes followed the lines 
mechanically, but her mind could not be made 
to comprehend a single word she read. Her 
thoughts woud go wandering after her husband 
in his Jong, lonely journey across the prairie, 
conjuring up all sorts of evils for him, or else 
they would return to dwell upon her own lonely 
and unprotected situation. 

But the evening came to an end, as all things 
must. The little clock upon the mantel chimed 
the hour of ten, in a clear, musical way, and the 
hour had come for retiring. They had arranged 
it so that Rachel was to sleep upon a low bed in 
the same room‘with her mistress, in a large 
apartment up stairs. The fire was raked up 
carefully, and Rachel took the light and led the 
way through a narrow entry, to the chamber 
above. It was a large, pleasant room, with straw 


matting on the floor, an old-fashioned tent bed- 
stead in one corner, Rachel’s cot bed spread out 


before it, and long, white curtains, trailing to the 
floor. It looked very pleasant and homelike in 
the June atmosphere. 

Jessie could not sleep, and she felt very little 
like retiring. She thought it would be much 
pleasanter sitting in the great arm-chair before 
the window, where the cool breeze came in so 
deliciously. So she wrapped a warm shawl 
about her, and run her hand along underneath 
the bed for her slippers. Not finding them where 
she supposed she should, she pushed her hand 
further under, and O, horror! it hit one of the 
buttons of a man’s coat, while at the same time 
she felt a warm breath scorching upon it. It is 
a wonder she did not cry or faint. Her first im- 
pulse was to shriek aloud, but by a mighty effort 
it had been conquered, and she remained still for 
a.moment—silent as death. Then her pride and 
courage came back together. 

“Have I no more courage then this?” she 
said to herself. ‘‘ How foolish I was to think of 
fainting at such atime! Harry would really be 
ashamed of his timid little wife if he knew it!” 

At the thought of that loved name, Jessie 
grew strong again. She could not die just then 
—be murdered in the sweetest springtime of her 
life—she could not leave Harry all alone in the 
wide, wide world! She could not! How the 
thought stilled the unsteady beating of her heart ! 
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She would make one bold attempt for life before 
she would relinquish it. 

“ Perhaps I have been mistaken,” she thought, 
“and alarmed at nothing. I have felt in just 
the right mood to imagine something of this sort 
all the evening. It would be just like me.” 

But no! She extended her hand again under 
the bed, and this time it came in contact with 
the man’s boots It was no dream, no illusion, 
no idle vagary of the mind. A human being 
was certainly concealed there! As Jessie assur- 
ed herself of the truth of her suspicion, a new 
and sudden peril arose. The man evidently 
half-believed he had been discovered, for the 
young wife felt him draw his feet slightly away 
from beneath her hand. The time had come, if 
ever, to make an earnest attempt for life. Shak- 
ing off, with a great effort, the deadly fear which 
seemed to be paralyzing her, she said ina fretful, 
pettish tone ; 

“ Rachel, where in the world are my slippers ¢ 
Do stir yourself, and find them, somewhere. I 
want them this instant to put on !” 

“ Likely they’re under the bed; missus,” an- 
swered Rachel, approaching it. 

“O, no, they are not. I looked there, myself. 
I couldn’t find anything but your master’s old 
boots, and of course I don’t want them.” 

To Jessie’s unspeakable relief, Rachel turned 
away from the bed a second ere she would have 
discovered the awful secret hidden there. Had 
the timid creature mistrusted it, their lives would 
not have been worth a moment’s purchase . 

“ Here dey is, missus! I knowed they couldn’t 
be fur off,” said the girl, bringing the slippers 
from the closet, which was the next place search- 
ed. Jessie took them and sat down close to the 
open window. She had not been there five 
minutes, ere she started up, exclaiming : 

“Good gracious! Who's that knocking at 
the door? It must be Harry has got back! Run 
down and see, Rachel.” 

‘I don’t hear no knockin’, missus,” said the 
girl, hesitatingly. 

“Who asked you whether you did or not? 
Can’t I trust to my own ears, I’d like to know ? 
Why don’t you start?” 

“T’s afeared, missus, “deed I is!” said the 
poor creature, trembling like an aspen, through 
terror of some imaginary danger, and a whole- 
some dread of the anger of her irritable mistress. 

“Afraid of what? your own shadow, I’ll be 
bound! There’s nothing else to hurt you. Well, 
stay here, and go.” 

- “IT wouldn’t go, missus! Tell you what—it’s 
my firm belief it’s some robbers come to murder 
us all in our beds! ’Clare to gracious, ’tis !’”’ 
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Robbers! Pooh! Quit talking such non- 
sense! Itis noone but your master, and you 
know it as well as Ido! I’m going to take the 
candle, so you'll have to stay in the dark till I 
get back.” 

“O, Lor, I don’t dare! Please, missus, let 
me go too. ’Pears like, I shall feel safer, any- 
how, if I don’t lose sight of you.” 

“ Well, come along, then, you aggravating 
girl! You are enough to try the patience of a 
saint with your foolish terrors !” 

Looking as cross and fretful as possible, Jessie 
snatched up the candle and led the way down 
stairs, scolding and finding fault at every step, 
with the trembling mulatto, who could only ar- 
ticulate, under her breath : 

“Lor’ a mighty! What can hev got into 
missus? She’s jest like a snappin’ turtle, all at 
once, only ’nuff sight worse! I hope Massa 
Harry will stay at home next time, if she’s goin’ 
to be so pesky cross about it.” 

As they passed the outer door, Jessie opened 
it, but of course found no one there, for it had 
all been an artifice of hers, from the first, to get 
down stairs, away from the would-be murderer, 
without attracting his suspicions. She could not 
think of leaving Rachel alone in the room with 
him, and had so contrived to bring her, too. 

“There is no one here, after all,” she said, 
with affected surprise. ‘‘ What did I hear to make 
me think some one was rapping at the door?” 

“Pears like it must have been the wind, rat- 
tlin’ suffin’ or other. I’m glad on it, though, 
for now we can go to bed in peace,” said Rachel. 

“Go to bed!’’ cried Jessie, on a shrill key, 
“TI don’t believe you ever think of anything but 
sleep, you lazy thing! I sha’n’t go to bed these 
three hours, you may depend on it! So come 
along!” 

She led thé way into the kitchen, and the poor 
girl was obliged to follow. Once there, and her 
mistress became more kind, and even gave the 
permission Rachel was too terrified to ask, to 
be allowed to lie upon the lounge in one corner 
of the apartment. Jessie began pacing back and 
forth the length of the little kitchen, in an agony 
of fear and uncertainty. Rachel’s regular breath- 
ing, who had almost immediately fallen ~sound 
asleep, rendering her thoughts even more dis- 
tracting and harrowing. And yet she knew Ra- 
chel was much better asleep than awake. She 
was a sad coward, and Jessie had not dared even 
to hint to her the peril of their situation. It 
would have been jast like throwing their lives 
away, for the screams of the girl would very soon 
have made known to the robber the discovery of 
his vicinity, and probably death to both would 


an been the result. Wild, unheard-of schemes 


went floating through the young wife’s brain, as 
an hour of almost unendurable suspense and tor- 
ture rolled slowly by. Then she prayed such 
prayers as never went up to the throne of grace 
before—prayed with her whole soul’in the words, 
for divine protection and mercy, and strength to 
pass through the awful peril awaiting her. She 
felt braver and better afterwards. 

She thought once of fastening the doors be- 
tween the kitchen and the pleasant chamber up 
stairs, where the robber lay, and then she re- 
membered there were no locks nor bolts by which 
to do it, and it seemed simply ridiculous to pile 
up furniture against them, to try to keep him out 
in this way. One thought full of hope occurred 
to her; the robber might think her husband had 
arrived, and endeavor to effect his escape in the 
same way.by which he had entered, and give up 
the enterprise. The idea was wild and improb- 
able, but it revived so much her sinking spirits 
she was only too glad to entertain it, though it 
might never be realized. She asked herself many 
times why she should not waken Rachel, and 
seek safety in flight, and leave the house and all 
it contained tothe robber? But what if Harry 
should come home in the night with that terrible 
man there, and know nothing about it? He 
would surely be murdered the very first thing, 
with nobody there to warn him. O, how the 
moments dragged, as Jessie thought over all 
these chances. More than an hour had elapsed, 
and she had sunk into a chair before the grate. 
Suddenly the latch was lifted slowly, O, so slow- 
ly, to the door that led into the entry—she saw 
it, but could not hear it. She sat like one turn- 
ed to stone, but the love for life was yet strong 
and active. The door was pushed slowly open— 
little by little—and at last a man’s head thrust in 
—she saw it so plainly through her half-closed 
lids—a face, coarse, brutal, and almost fiendish 
with bad passions, shaded by inky black hair, 
was revealed by the fire-light ! ’ 

Thinking she was asleep, the man came in at 
last. The first few steps he advanced straight 
towards her, and then turned aside so that she 
could not see him without turning her head, or 
changing her position. Nevertheless, she could 
hear his cat-like tread behind her. At last, it 
became unendurable—hearing, and yet not see- 
ing him—and as he struck his foot against some- 
thing upon the floor, she roused herself, as if 
from a sound sleep. Rubbing her eyes, she 
said, drowsily, without looking around : 

“Ts that you, Harry? I am glad you have 
come. I have been waiting here more than an 
hour for you.” 
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The robber seemed inclined at first, to favor 
the mistake under which he supposed she was 
laboring, for he drew a chair up behind her, and 
sat down, without speaking. 

“ How did you find Mr. Barry? Will he ever 
recover ?” 

The robber sat still, and said never a word. 

“Why, what is the matter, Harry? Have 
you grown dumb all at once *” 

And yet she could not obtain even a syllable 
in reply. Then, as if suspecting, for the first 
time, all was not right, she started up with a 
jump, and looked behind her. The man met 
her stare of well-affected astonishment, unflinch- 
ingly, while there was something terrible in the 
glance of his keen gray eyes. 

“Why, of all the world !” Jessie cried, look- 
ing into his face with a ringing laugh, “it is not 
Harry, after all! Where did you leave him, sir? 
Is he at the door now, caring for his horse ?”’ 

The robber regarded her for a moment with 
perplexity and amazement. He hesitated a little 
before replying. 

“QO, no, ma’am. He is at Mr. Barry’s yet. 
He wished me to inform you that he would not 
return to-night. His patient is worse.” 

“Indeed! I’m sorry for him. Then you are 
a friend of my husband ?” 

“Yes. I profess a very strong. attachment for 
him. It was only at his request that I came at 
this unseasonable hour. He knew you would 
feel anxious about him if he did not return before 
morning.” 

“ It was very kind of you to undertake a jour- 
ney at this hour for that purpose. You must 
have found it very unpleasant riding over these 
dismal prairies in the night time.” 

“1 did, indeed, ma’am. But the thought of 
the reward I might receive when I arrived was 
& very strong incentive.” 

He said this with a strong emphasis on one of 
the words. 

“ Where did you leave your horse?” was Jes- 
sie’s next question, asked unconcernedly. 

“In one of the out-buildings, ma’am. I rap- 
ped a long time at the door, as I came up, and 
receiving no answer to my summons, I made 
bold to enter without, as the door did not hap- 
pen to be secured.” 

“TI am glad you did not hesitate in doing so. 
As one of my husband’s friends, I am very hap- 
py to welcome you.” 

They talked on a long time in this way. Jes- 
sie did not appear in the least afraid of the stran- 
ger, but confided to him many little plans she 
and Harry had formed for the future, and for 


some reason or other, the robber appeared to fa- 
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vor the mistake under which he supposed she 
was laboring, doing everything in his power to 
keep it up. 

“ Harry and I have only been here about three 
months,” was one of Jessie’s remarks, “and we 
begin to like very much. Next year we are go- 
ing to have the nicest garden back of the house, 
here, that there ever was. I only wish you could 
see our beets and cabbages and potatoes we have 
got in the cellar. O, I’m sure we shall make 
out nicely !” 

“Did Mr. Rivers bring much valuable prop- 
erty with him when he came ?” 

“O, no! only sufficient household furniture, 
what provisions we stood in need of, besides 
some potatoes and corn to plant, and our plate.” 

“Plate!” The man gave a sudden start of 
surprise, while his eyes had a greedy sparkle, as 
he fixed them quickly on the young wife’s face. 

“Yes. Idon’t wonder you are amazed, but 
it was all my doings, bringing it out in this lone- 
ly‘place. Harry said I was foolish, but I was 
determined to keep it when we came. My hus- 
band makes me take care of it, when he is gone, 
so it will not be stolen. Now, where do you 
suppose I hid it to-night, just before he went 
away?” 

“T am sure I cannot tell. Where did you?” 

“ Why, down cellar, in an old chest under the 
stairs, the strangest place of all the world to keep 
plate !” 

“ Yes, indeed ! 
of looking there.” 

There was a triumphant smile on the robber’s 
lips, as he said this. : 

“That is what I told Harry, when he was 
laughing at me about it.” 

There was a few moments of silence, which 
the man broke by asking : 

“What do you say, Mrs. Rivers, to taking 
me over the hcuse? Iam anxious to see what 
sort of a place my friend has been able to secure.” 

“O, I’m willing, certainly. Which part shall 
we visit first ?” 

“The cellar, if you please! I’d like to look 
at the potatoes, and other vegetables. They 
would be of as much interest as anything to one 
of my sex.” 

Jessie arose with a beating heart, and took a 
light from the table. ; 

“If you will follow me, I will conduct you 
there at once.” 

She led him through a short passage, and 
down a flight of stairs. As they descended, a 
sudden thought struck Jessie. On reaching the 
foot, she extinguished the light, while the robber 
looked another way. 


But no one would ever think 
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“Just like my carelessness ;” she cried, “it 
has left us in the dark! Which will you do, sir, 
go back with me, while I re-light the candle, or 
remain here until my return ?” 

Something like a suspicion of the truth dawn- 
ed upon the man, for he said : 

“T’ll go with you. Please give me your hand, 
or I cannot find my way in this darkness.” 

Jessie shuddered, but placed it in his without 
hesitation, which would have been fatal, just 
then. They returned to the kitchen, and light- 
ing the candle by the fire, she gave it to her 
companion. 

“ Now see if you cannot be a little more fortu- 
nate than I was,” she said, with a smile that 
banished all suspicion. 

The robber led the way, this time, and the 
brave woman kept close by his side. She open- 
ed the cellar door, and he took one step down- 
wards. That was all she wanted. Gathering 
her whole strength for the effort, she gave him a 
push that sent him tumbling headlong down the 
stairs, and without stopping to discover the re- 
sult, she closed the door with a bang, and slip- 
ped the bolts snugly into the sockets. Bringing 
a light from the kitchen, to make sure all was 
secure, having satisfied herself, she tottered back, 
and fell sick and faint upon the floor. Now, 
that all danger was past, the brave woman had 
become weak as a child. Awakened from her 
sound sleep upon the lounge, by this occurrence, 
and the tearing and swearing of the enraged rob- 
ber below, Rachel started up, her eyes fairly wild 
with the greatest terror and affright. 

“Gor a’ mighty! The debbil’s come now, 
sure! Go ’way, I don’t b’long to you! [I allers 
minds my missus, and you can’t hey dis chile, 
dis time !” 

And she crouched in one of the corners, with 
her apron thrown over her head. And this is 
the way Harry found them, when he returned an” 
hour afterward——the robber swearing in the cellar, 
Rachel crouchingin the corner, and Jessie lying 
on the floor in a dead faint. His first work was 
to restore his wife to consciousness, when he lis- 
tened with mingled feelings of surprise, indigna- 
tion, and alarm, to her recital of all she had 
passed through, since his departure at night- 
fall 


“My brave little wife,” said he, pressing her 
to his heart, as she concluded, “ you are a real 


heroine! I am proud of you, dear Jessie !” 
And the moisture in his eyes expressed even 
more. In the morning the robber was secured, 
and lodged in one of the nearest jails. He prov- 
ed to be an old offender, hardened by crime, sin, 
and all kinds of debauchery, but at last he had 


been stopped in his wicked course, and outwitted, 
and that by a feeble woman—the brave Jessie 
Rivers ! 


GAMBLING, 


Almost all nations have practised it, civilized 
and uncivilized, amongst rude people itis carried 
to extraordinary le The ancient Germans 
would their bodies, the loser would 
cheerfully go into voluntary slavery, permitti 
the wingers dispose of his body for any consid- 
eration he could realize. The same thing has 
been, and is done in modern times, amongst 
some of the African tribes or nations; while 
North American Indians, or apparently impas- 
sive Chinese, will stake whatever they — in 
the world “on the hazard of thedie.” Nay, even 
fingers and thumbs are lost and won in this ab- 
sorbing vice; while, in what are reckoned civil- 
ized and polished countries, too often has the 

mbler rushed from the “hell” where he had 

ost his entire earthly possessions, and with his 
own hand added to his earthly loss by flinging 
his soul down the dark gulf of eternity! An aw- 
ful instance of this occurred in the case of Caleb 
Colton, the author, amongst other things, of the 
celebrated collection called “Lacon, or Many 
Things in Few Words.” In that book, Colton 
said, ‘‘ The gamester, if he dies a martyr in his 
profession is doubly ruined. He adds his soul to 
every other loss; and by the act of suicide re- 
nounces earth to forfeit heaven.” Yet the man 
who wrote that awful sentence was himself a 
gamester. Though a beneficed clergyman, and 
a man of acute and cultivated mind, he spent bis 
time in thegambling “hells” of London, until he 
fled, in order to avoid his creditors; afterwards 
he became a regular frequenter of the gambli 

houses of Paris, often winning large sums o 
money. But being on a visit to a friend at Fon- 
tainbleau, the wearied, forlorn wretch blew out 
his brains. This was in 1832.—N. Y. Express. 


BARON STEUBEN. 

This bluff old German soldier,. who taught our 
revolutionary fathers the tactics and the use of 
the bayonet, and fought like a hero, made a 
peculiar will. After the usual covenants, the 
will contains the following: Sufficient reasons 
have determined me to exclude my relations in 
Europe from any Age my of my estate in 
America, and to adopt my friends and former 
aid de camps, Benjamin Walker and William 
North, as my children, and make them the sole 
devisees, ee to my servant one year’s wages, 
and to my t de chambre all my wearing ap- 
parel ; buat I declare that all these legacies to my 
servants are to be on the following conditions ; 
that on my decease they shall not permit any 
person to touch my body, not even to change 
my shirt in which I shall die, but that they wrap 
me + Am my old military cloak, and, in twenty- 
four hours after my decease, bury me in such a 

tas I shall, re my decease, point out to 
; and that they never acquaint any person 
with the place where I was buried. 
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FAITH. 
' Faith is the flame 

That lifts the sacrifice to heaven. 


OLD PETE OF ST. KITTS. 


[oniainaL.] 


“WHY FEAR TO DIE?” 


BY J EDWARD NEEL. 


“* Why fear to die,”’ and leave this earth 
For brighter realms above ?— 
To enter in the pearly gates, 
Where all is peace and love?— 
To gain the palm prepared on high, 
~ The bright and shining robe, 
And on our brow by angels placed 
A crown of glittering gold’? 


* Why fear to die?” —’twas in the tomb 

Our precious Saviour lay ; 

‘Twas He who entered through its gloom, 
To light its darksome way ; 

To guide our trembling spirits on 
O’er the misty unknown tea, 

Till at last we ’re safely anchored home, 
For a rest through eternity ! 


“Why fear to die” for a home beyond 

(From this dim cheerless vale) 

Where flowers bright immortal bloom, 
And never droop or pale! 

°Tis there the “‘ heavy Iaden ” find 
A balm for every blight; 

There ne'er the rains of sorrow fall, 
Nor ever cometh night. 


“Why fear to die?”—death sets thee free ; 

The precious promise given, 

O’er the golden pave our feet shall tread, 
In the bright Eden of heaven. 

We shall never know there of sorrow or sin ; 
In the mansion of the sky 

There gain the rest for us prepared— 
O, wherefore fear to die’ 


[ORIGINAL.] 
OLD PETE OF ST. KITTS. 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 


One of the first settled of the Caribbee Islands 
was St. Kitts, or St. Christopher, which island 
has been alternately in possession of the Span- 
iards, the French, and the English, and the old- 
est inhabitant of St. Kitts—if indeed he be still 
living—is or was old Pete—a full-blooded Afri- 
can negro, of the purest type. According to 
Pete’s representation, his birth must have been 
coeval with the discovery of America by Christo- 
pher Columbus, for it was impossible to refer to 
any event that had occurred since the earliest 
settlement of the island, but Pete would reply 
with an air of wisdom and gravity—“ Yes, mas- 
sa—yes, dat jess so—I ’colleck—I was ai de 
presencment of dat objeck.” -In reality, how- 
ever, Pete must, if indeed, he be not still living, 
have lived to a wonderful age. We visited St. 


Kitts, now some twelve or fourteen years ago. 
Pete was then hale and active; the first man to 


come on board every ship that entered the har- 
bor, in one of his own canoes, paddled by four 
darkeys, over whom he lorded it with great dig- 
nity—to offer his services as pilot, if necessary, 
to,do the washing of the captain and officers, by 
contract, to supply the ship daily with provisions 
and fruits of every variety, and in a word, to act 
as general factotum, and major-domo. 

At the period of our visit an old lady of eighty- 
two was the most aged white resident of St. 
Kitts. This old lady distinctly recollected old 
Pete, as a grown-up, and in her eyes, at least, a 
middle-aged man when she was a child. A very 
old sea-captain who owned the ship he sailed, 
and who had traded between London and St. 
Kitts—man and boy—for more than sixty years, 
recollected old Pete as a gray-headed, gray- 
bearded old man, when he was cabin-boy. As 


to the ordinary residents, the old man had been 
Uncle Pete with them ever since they were chil- 
dren, and to all he appeared as old as he did 
now, though thirty, forty, or fifty years had 
elapsed. 

Pete, according to his own representations, had 
been an African prince. (All old Africans seem 
to have enjoyed princely rank in their own coun- 
try!) He asserted that he was a grown-up youth 
when first brought from Africa after a great bat- 
tle, when he was made captive and sold as a 
slave. Of course he remained a slave until the 
manumission of the British West India negroes, 
in 1835—6; but he had been industrious and 
shrewd, and had saved a good deal of money, 


which he instantly began to turn to account by 
setting up a washing establishment on a large 
scale, and employing a large number of negresses 
to perform the work. He proceeded from one 
speculation to another, until there was nothing 
that ship-masters, strangers, or new comers could 
require, that old Pete could not supply them 
with. 

Pete was over six feet in height, stout and 
large boned, and slightly bent—not with the 
weight of years, but habitually from having 
worked hard for so many years on the sugar es- 
tates. His ordinary attire consisted of a blue 
checked shirt, and wide, coarse canvass trousers, 
his gray, woolly head being surmounted with a 
tattered straw hat, from the crown of which a 
red cotton handkerchief protruded, while a cor- 
ner usually escaped beneath the rim. His 
throat, and his immense mahogany-colored, 
misshapen feet, were usually bare; but not from 
poverty, necessity, nor want of decent apparel. 
Pete was a careful, saving man, cautious in his 
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every-day expenditures; but he had two extrav- 
agances that he was unable to forego. Onc was 
that of a free indulgence in ram—but rum was 
cheap at St. Kitts, and a man could get drunk 
for a few cents—the other was an oxpensive af- 
fair, and in articles of clothing and jewelry the 
old man must have spent a fabulous sum annu- 
ally. In fact, but for this latter extravagance, old 


Pete would have become a millionaire. 

Scarcely a vessel sailed for England, to return, 
whose captain did not take home a large order 
from old Pete for articles of wearing apparel of 
every description. Dress and frock-coats ; vests 
of every variety from black velvet and satin, to 
embroidered white silk ; pantaloons; boots and 
slippers ; black and white hats ; gloves, worsted, 
cotton and silk stockings ; cambric handkerchiets, 
white linen shirts and collars; gold and silver 
watches, seals, chains and ribbons; breastpins, 
telescopes and opera-glasses—in a word, every 
variety of clothing and bijouterie, 

These things he very rarely wore. Perhaps 
once or twice a year, always on Chgistmas day, 
and on the queen’s birthday—the latter being a 
special holiday with him,—Pete would appear 
rigged out in the very extreme of his own ideas 
of fashion ; generally in a black dress-coat, with 
a white embroidered vest, linen shirt with high 
collar and cambric front, frilled and ornamented 
with a huge breastpin; and either buff knee- 
breeches and white silk stockings and pumps, or 
tightly strapped, colored pantaloons, over Wel- 
lington boots, which might have done service as 
fire-buckets. Ou these occasions he wore a gold 
and a silver watch, with chains, and a heavy 
bunch of seals, and usually a black hat on Christ- 
mas day, and a white beaver on the royal birth- 
day. Light-colored kid gloves, a gay-colored 
and figured stock, and a gold-headed ebony cane 
completed his attire. 

Pete had one daughter at this period, perhaps 
thirty years of age. (He had lost six older chil- 
dren.) And on holidays this daughter was as 
gaily and richly attired as himself. On other 
occasions she ‘wore the usual cotton dress, and 
handkerchief on the head, adopted by West 
India negresses, and was as busy as her father, 
superintending the indoor work of his numerous 
establishments, while he attended to the business 
out of doors. On holiday mornings father and 
daughter usually went to church, in great state 
and dignity; but in the afternoon they gave 
themselves up to pleasure, and by nightfall were 
gloriously drunk, rolling about the streets—tum- 
bling in the gutters—their fine apparel torn, soil- 
ed, or lost, and the holiday was usually concluded 
by a night in the lock-up. 
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The next morning they appeared before the 
magistrates, crusted with dirt and filth, and pre- 


senting a most ludicrous appearance, were fined, 
warned to behave better in future, and sent home 
to grieve over their folly, strip off their finery, 
and attire themselves in their ordinary garments, 
and go industriously to work until the next holi- 
day brought a recurrence of a similar course of 


conduct. It would be difficult to imagine the 
quantity of rum that Pete and his daughter swal- 
lowed on those gala-days—since half a pint of 
raw Jamaica, swallowed at a draught, was re- 
peated several times a day on ordinary occasions, 
without producing a sign of intoxication ! 

Pete had long set his heart on one grand ob- 
ject, which we are afraid has never been attained. 
It was that his daughter should marry a white 
man, and that she, being a mulatto, should make 
him the grandfather of tolerably fair complex- 
ioned grandchildren. He often said he would 


give his daughter twenty thousand dollars in 
silver and gold, on the day that “any proper 


white man” should marry her. Now there were 
hundreds—perhaps thousands of white men, who 
would have been glad enough to marry a not 
ill-looking mulatto woman with twenty thousand 
dollars; but Pete’s idea of “a proper white 
man,” was aman of high respectability, good 
family, and in good standing on the island. He 
also stipulated that the) married pair should re- 
side on the island, at least till the day of his 
death—when they should inherit all his property. 
Now old Pete was currently reported to be worth 
from fifty to seventy thousand dollars in cash, con- 
sequently the bait was a tempting one; but year 
after year passed away, and no “ proper” suitor 
for the hand of yellow Susanna offered himself, 
and as she as well as her father objected to a 
union with a colored man, the probability is that 
Susanna has been doomed to spend her life in 
single blessedness. 

More than once we were invited by Pete to 
visit him at his house just outside the town, sit- 
uated in the midst of a grove of cocoa-nut trees, 
the land on which it stood, as Well as the house, 
being owned by himself. It was built in the or- 
dinary style of negro houses in the West Indies 
—a wooden structure painted yellow with a red 
roof, and the floor raised some three or four 
feet from the ground. It was tolerably large, 
containing four rooms, all on one floor. One 
used as a sitting-room and kitchen, and as scan- 
tily furnished as the sitting-room in ordinary‘ 
negro houses, one as a bedroom for himself, one 
as a sleeping-room for his daughter, and the 
fourth was kept as the sanctum sanctorum, never 
used except to do honor to visitors. It was cer- 
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tainly a.curiosity. The floor was covered with 
oil-cloth of a gay, bright pattern, the chairs, 
tables, sofas, bookcases ! (filled with books gaily 
bound, though neither father nor daughter could 
read), what-nots, were so numerous that, though 
the room was large, one could hardly move in it. 
This furniture was of every variety of style and 
pattern, and all of the most expensive descrip- 
tion ; but the most singular effect produced—and 
one entirely novel—which we recommend to the 
adoption of all persons who desire to display 
their wealth, was the adornment of the wainscot- 
ing. The walls were handsomely papered, but 
not a foot of the paper was visible. They were 
hung round, as close as they could possibly hang 
—and from roof to floor—with the wearing ap- 
parel of himself and daughter. Here hung a 
dress-coat in close proximity with a lady’s silk 
dress ; there, a man’s hat, and there was even 
an officer’s cocked hat and feather in old Pete’s 
collection, hung alongside a lady’s bonnet; a 
pair of Wéllington boots were set off by a gold 
watch and a lady’s gold bracelet; a cavalry 
sword, and a pair of duelling pistols, and a fowl- 
ing piece, protected ateleseope and an opera- 
glass, and from the central beam depended— 
glittering in the tropical sunlight—a huge pair of 
gold epaulets. In fact, as the advertisers say 
—there were things too numerous to mention 
and too heterogeneous in character to classify, 
scattered around this inner vestibule in most ex- 
travagant confusion. Pete led us to a large sea- 
chest, painted of a gorgeous sky blue color. 

“See yar, massa,” said he, “yar I keeps de 
shirts and ’tockings, and sich like smaller tings. 
*Specks dar is plenty ‘nuff ob dem to lass old 
Pete him life time. Dis yar am my real proper- 
ty dat I kin specerlate ’pon when I tink proper, 
sah, ’Specks dat her bressed majesty de queen, 
and de Lor Chancellor, on de trone, am not got 
much more proper tings to specerlate at in dare 
leisure hours—when de darters ob de day is gone 
done, den old Pete—dis yar old nigger—yah— 
yah 

He opened the ditest and displayed a sufficien- 
cy of fine, snowy linen, got up with extreme care 
and nicety, to last half a dozen Broadway dan- 
dies a lifetime. He then showed us his escritoire, 
abundantly provided with pens, ink and paper, 
wafers and sealing-wax in every variety, though 
the utmost proficiency of old Pete in the art of 
writing, consisted in his ability to scrawl 

» “X Old Pete his mark— 

“ Yar see,” said he, “I nebber ‘specks to use 
dem tings ; but dem looks ’spectable, and mebbe 
some day I shall hab lilly pic’ninnee to leeb ’em 
to, And har, sar,” he continued, pointing to a 


richly-bound volume, “yar ismy Bible. I can’t 
read ’em—no more can’t Susanny. Yer see our 
eddercation was negleckful in de days ob our 
yout, when we wor young; but on de bressed 
Sabbat, I gets de neighbor’s childen who go to 
school to come yere, read to me, sab.” 

We had on board the frigate, a magnificent 
Spanish bloodbound—a ferocious animal in the 
presence of strangers, though gentle as a lamb to 
those he knew, and a great favorite of the cap- 
tain. This rare and valuable animal had a spe- 
cial antipathy to mulattoes or black men, and it 
was necessary to chain him up when in port for 
that reason. One day he chanced to be loose 
when old Pete stepped over the gangway. He 
commenced growling and showing his teeth, 
while Pete stood on the ladder, vehemently pro- 
testing against the propriety of letting such a 
savage brute live. His appearance was so comi- 
cal and his language so ludicrous, that he fur- 
nished great sport to the younger officers, who 
would not call the dog off—thinking that he had 
seen Pete often, that he would do no more 
than make that savage demonstration, and would 
not bite him. Suddenly, however, the brute 
flew at the poor old man, threw him down head- 
long to the deck, and snapped at him with his 
great white tusks, after which he seized him by 
the collar of his shirt, fortunately, though no 
doubt he would have throttled him in less than 
halt a moment, had he not with difficulty been 
dragged off. Pete rose to his feet, shaking his 
old gray head, and still complaining. His hand 
was bleeding profusely, and when he came to 
the quarter deck, we perceived that the savage 
animal had bitten the old man’s thumb clear off 
at. the second joint! We expected that he would 
bleed to death ; but the doctor applied the tum- 
igent and stopped the effusion of blood. The 
old man descended to the gun room, when he 
complained—and little wonder—of feeling faint. 

“‘ Massa,” said he, “ gib me lilly drop o’ spir- 
its. I feel mighty queer; dat will set me right.” 

“You'd better not drink spirits, Pete, till that 
wound heals,” said a lieutenant. 

“ Lor’ bress ye mass’ leeftanant, spirits neber 
hurt me,” replied Pete. 

“ Let him have a little drop,” said the doctor. 
“ He feels faint from loss of blood. But, Pete,” 
he added, “‘ you mustn’t drink any more rum for 
six weeks at least, or I wont answer for your life.”” 

The old man took the decanter, filled a large 
sized tumbler with pure brandy, and drank it off 
before any one could stop him. 

“Dare!” he cried, drawing a long breath, “I 
feel lilly bit more comfble now. Tink I go 
’shore. Dat darn dog, him tied up?” 
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“Yes, Pete; but mind, old boy, no more ram 
for six weeks, if you don’t want to be measured 
for your coffin.” 

“Berry good, gelemen—I yah,” answered 
Pete, as he descended the side and ordered his 
crew to paddle the canoe on shore. 

The frigate sailed the next day, and to tell the 
trath, we never expected to see old Pete again. 
All thought the terrible wound would mortify, 
and the captain was both angry with the officers 
for not calling off the dog, and sorry for the poor 
old man. As to Lion (the dog) he knew he had 
done wrong, and for several days concealed him- 
self in his kennel, looking the very picture of 
shame and penitence when forced to come forth. 
Three months afterwards, we entered the harbor 
of St. Kitts again, and the first visitor on board 
the frigate was old Pete, apparently as well and 
hearty as ever. 

“How you do, mass’ cap’n, how you do, 
mass’ officer, genlem ?” he said, as he poked his 
gray woolly head above the hammock nettings. 
“T hope you keep dat debbel ob a dog in him 
kennel ?” 

“All right, Pete, come aboard. Glad to see 
you, old man,” said the captain. “I expected 
you’d have gone on a voyage to Davy Jones be- 
fore now. How's the hand ?” 

“ Tol’able, Tol’able, mass’ cap’n—rather ork- 
ard to han’le de rope ob de ladder widout a man’s 
thumb. Yah! yah! So you tink I gone dead, 
eh? Lor’ bress you, dar aint de dog on dis yar 
art, kin kill ole Pete !”’ 

“T hope,” said the doctor, “the restriction 
trom rum, for so long a time, will make a sober 
man of youin your old days, Pete. If you’d 
kept on drinking, you’d have been a dead man, 
sure!” 

“De ’striction of de ram, mass’ doctor? Lor’ 
a’mighty, bress de Lord! it was jess de rum wat 
sabe me. Warn’t for dat, Ise a dead nigger for 
sartain. De fus day I drink only one lilly half 
pint—I tink for sure, I gib up de ghost. Sol 
tinks I mus as well did comf’able, and I drinks 
till I can’t see de han’ afore my face, and dare I 
lays. By’m-by I feels revive. I hab de demi- 
john by one side—I drinks agin, and so ebery 
day fora munf. De end ob dat time I was quite 
recover, dough I lose much custom for not at- 
tend to my business proper, sah. Yah, yah—it 
was jess de rum dat cure me illness, doctor.” 

It was amusing and yet horrible to get old 
Pete in a corner and make him relate the history 
of his childhood in Africa. He was a Dahomey 
negro, and in his early days—if indeed they are 
not at present—the Dahomies were cannibals. 

He used to relate how, before ever he knew there 
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was such a creature as a white man—“ hundreds 
and hundreds ob years gone pass by, massa,”— 
for Pete was proud of being as he imagined him- 
self, several hundred years old—he with other 
young men—“ hundreds ob millions, massa,”— 
used to go to war with other tribes, and how, be- 
ing the strongest and bravest, the Dahomies al- 
ways conquered, and how on such occasions they 
killed the old captives, and forced the younger 
ones to march with them to their villages, and 
how, if any grew sick or feeble on the way, they 
cut off their arms and legs, and ears and noses, 
and left them to perish, and how, when they ar- 
rived at the village they had a grand “custom” 
—at which certain of the victims were chosen by 
the pric ts, and killed and eaten, and their heads 
exposed on the Feejee house in the centre of the 
village, till the flesh all wasted away. He told 
how on such occasions they drank traders’ rum 
which was brought to them by the Mandingoes 
from the coast—until they got mad, when they 
rushed at the captives and cut them to pieces— 
men, women and children. “But,” said he, 
‘dat wor foolish, cos den when we gone come 
sober, dar was so many less to sell for slaves.” 

“But, Pete, how came you to be caught at 
last, if your party was always victorious?” we 
one day inquired of him. 

“Jess dis way, massa. It wor treachery dat 
ketch me. You see one day I drink too much 
ob dat *bomable trader’s rum, and I done gone 
drunk after de battle, and go sleep under de trees, 
and dey cotch me and tie my hands and me 
wid oders to de coast, whar I fuss see de white 
massa. Gor a mighty! I tink him eider de deb- 
bel or de great jumbo himself, for sartain! Dey 
put me in de calaboose, and I pretend to be sick, 
and gone for die, and dey lose my han’s and in 
de night, when de niggers dat breeng me for a 
slave all fass asleep, I got up—I take big sharp 
knife, and I cut de troats of six ob dem, dat for 
true, I tell you! Dey would hab gone shoot me, 
but I was tall and trong, and I was prince in my 
own country, so after long palaver, dey concede 
to keep me slave, and dey breeng me to St. Kitts, 
and yar I be eber since dat day.” 

“ How long ago was that, Pete ?” 

“Lor, massa! what for you ax sich a ques- 
tion? How kin I tell? Two, tree, four hun- 
dred years fore you was born, I specks.” 

“And do you think it was right to kill men, 
women and children, and to be a cannibal, and 
to fight your countrymen to sell them for slaves 
to the white men ?” 

“Dare you see, massa,” replied Pete, “dat 
yar am a question for spekerlation. In dem 
days I wog a belighted sinner, and dough de sar- 
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cumstances wor decidedly wicked, we wor un- 
civilized niggers, and we didn’t gone know no 
better. NowI is a good Christine and de differ- 
ence is conformable—you understand I say de 
difference is conformable, and sich tings now is 
a different opinion. But it am bery dry talking, 
massa. §’pose you ax me to drink lilly drop ob 
brandy 
Whether the old man told the whole truth or 
not, there is no doubt that in his younger days 
he had witnessed, and had been participator in 
many of the terrible scenes he described, and 
whether he had become a Christian or not, he 
was now quite a different man. Every one who, 
twelve or fifteen years ago, visited St. Kitts, will 
recollect old Pete, and those who do recollect 
him will acknowledge that in spite of his ram- 
drinking propensities—and be it recollected he 
only got drunk twice or thrice in a year—he was 
as honest and kind-hearted an old negro as ever 
lived. His industry and business tact were prov- 
ed by the comparatively large fortune he contriv- 
ed to accumulate, and by the various undertak- 
ings he successfully controlled. I should say 
that at the period of which I write, he must real- 
ly have been considerably over a hundred years 
of age, and though it is not impossible that he is 
yet living, it is not probable that such is the case. 
Whether his daughter Susanna ever attained to 
the height of her ambition, and succeeded in 
marrying a white man, I am unable to say— 
though I much doubt it. If the old man be 
dead, Mpresume she succeeded to his property ; 
but if she also be dead, it is hard to tell who has 
come into possession of his hoard of clothing 
and jewelry, since old Pete often declared that 
save his daughter, he knew not that he had a 
single relative living. 


ELEPHANT RACE IN COCHIN CHINA. 

The next was an elephant race, which amused 
me much. They were certainly much swifter 
than the horses, theugh they only walked ; but 
what tremendous steps they took! They shook 
the ground for one hundred yards round, as with 
the shock of an earthquake, every time their 
enormous feet came in contact with it; and with 
their trunks pointing straight out, like the bow- 
sprit of a ship, their ears and tails distended, 
there was something grand, but still very clumsy, 
about their gait. They had handsome cars, with 
four men in each, on their backs, and two men 
on each side to lead them. There was a great 
dispute which should come in first; and the 
space being rather narrow for seven of these 
enormous animals to run abreast, those who got 
in front were determined to keep there, and they 
appeared to know what game they were at, for 
they did not exactly race, but heavily and clum- 
sily, yet quickly, dodged each other across the 
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SOMETHING ABOUT TIN. 
If there is any one substance more than anoth- 
er that has ered England famous throughout 
the world, it is tin. Camden, the historian, sup- 
poses that this country, from the abundance of 
tin that it contains, was called Britain. In the 
Syriac language, “varacanac”’ signifies “land 
tin ;” whence is derived Britain. The men- 
tion of tin by Moses, in the 31st chapter of Num- 
bers, 22d verse, is a proof of its being known 
from the most remote antiquity. Long before 
the Christian era the trade of tin caused many a 
vessel to spread its sails in the Mediterranean 
Sea, and to cross the Bay of Biscay to fetch it 
from these shores. The alchemists of old con- 
sidered tin to be a mixture of tin and lead; but 
modern chemistry proves it to be a distinct met- 
al. About ten thousand tons of tin are extracted 
every year from the mines in Cornwall and De- 
von, nearly the whole of which is consumed in 
the manufacture of tin plate (fer blanc, or white 
iron, as the French term it,) that is, sheet-iron 
coated with tin: and it is this substance which 
constitutes our famous tin ware, which finds a 
market from Naples to Japan, from New York 
to Eupatoria. Tin and lead melted 
produce what is called “britannia metal,” of 
which teapots and similar domestic utensils are 
made. It is owing to a mordant of tin that the 
dyer produces a fine scarlet cloth so famous as 
the royal and mili cloth of this country.— 
Piesse’s Laboratory of Chemical Wonders. 


INSECT MUSIC. 

All that we read is not pwr Buffon, Gold- 
smith and others tell us that flying insects, like 
mosquitoes, locusts, and so on, make the hum- 
ming noise they do by beating the air with their 
wings. It’s alla mistake. They sing just like 
ourselves, only their vocal organs are deposited, 
not in their throats, but along the sides of their 
bodies. They use (so the microscope assures us) 
a wind-pipe, the outlet to which is furnished with 
a —— valve like that employed on the ac- 
cordeon ; but then a man has only one of these 
arrangements, while most insects have at least a 
dozen; and through each of the dozen, as they 
fly, the air is made to rush with prodigious effect 
and some degree of melody.—London Chronicle. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 

The art of lithography owes its birth to the 
necessities and ingenuity to a poor Munich chor- 
ister, named Sennefelder, who copied music for 
aliving. Desirous of lightening the long and 
tedious labor which he was forced to undergo, 
he endeavored to find some means of abbreviat- 
ing it, and finally invented lithography. It was 
twenty years after its first discovery that he pub- 
lished a work explaining his theory. The music 
printed by this means is destitute of the clearness, 
exactness and regularity of typography or en- 
graving ; but it is still used to some extent in 
Germany, where its comparative cheapness ren- 
ders it available in the duplication of the scores 
of part-songs.— Scientific American. 

HOUSEHOLD DUTY. 


Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman than to study household good, 


course ; and, after a most amusing race, the large 
white one came in first, amid peals of aughter. 


And good works in her husband to promote. 
Mutton. 
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ALICE 


They ’ve laid her to rest 
"Neath the cold, damp sod; 
Her spirit has gone 
To its Maker, God. 

I’ve planted sweet flowers 
Above her grave's head, 
And they weep tears of dew 
For the beautiful dead. 


A green willow waves 
Over her mound: 

Its long graceful branches 
Sweep the cold ground. 

A little white tombstone 
Stands at the head 

Of the narrow, cold earth-couch 
Containing the dead. 


Upon it is graven 
The year and the day 
When her sanctified spirit 
Passed gently away. 
And ‘neath it is written, 
In letters quite small, 
“Death the Destroyer 
Must visit us all.” 


O, often at twilight, 
When the world is all still, 
When no sound greete mine ear 
Save the murmuring rill, 
I stray to the spot 
Where sweet Minnie reposes, 
And water with tears 
The fragrant white roses. 


And then ’side her grave 
Oft I silently pray 
That the angel of death, 
Who took her away, 
Will soon come again 
To this world below, 
And bear me away 
Where no sorrows I'll know. 


ALICE GRAYLAND: 


LOVE VERSUS MONEY. 


BY LIZZIE WOODBURY. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ There are none that have never felt the touch 

Of sorrow’s dark-hued wing 

And there are none but in dark hours, 
Will to some bright hope cling ; 

And thus with sorrow, joy and strife, 

We pass through the shine and shade of life, 

Till, like the sun’s last ray at even, 

Our spirits pass to the far-off heaven.” 


Tue sun was just setting, tinging the blue wa- 
ters of the Bay of Naples with its own golden 
hue; and long slant rays of sunlight stole into 
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many an ancient castle, or modern villa, skirting 
the hillsides that surround the beautiful city of 
Naples. Its populous streets were thronged with 
brilliant equipages, and richly-attired people, in- 
terspersed with the lazzaroni, whose haggard faces 
formed a strange contrast to those around them ; 
and for their number they might be called 
legion. But the tide of life ran high at this time, 
for it was a gala day. Strains of martial music 
sounded out upon the air, and came floating 
across the water in sweetly modulated tones ; 
while pleasure in its varied and most attractive 
forms met the eye at almost every turn. Yet, 
with all this gayety, there was mourning, for 
Death had forgotten or cared not that it was a 
holiday. 

Just out of the city there stands a villa of Ro- 
manesque style, whose windows overlook one of 
the loveliest scenes the world contains. The 
waters of the bay lave the lower terrace of the 
garden, where fountains are springing to catch 
and reflect in a thousand dazzling hues, the sun- 
beams that find their way amid the heavy foliage. 
In its arbors, vine-wreathed, might one sit all the 
long day without weariness, watching the pic- 
turesque sail boats glide over the glassy surface 
of the water, or let the eye wander over the 
landscape of this beautiful Italy, with its gentle 
undulations and towering hills. To-night the 
skies seemed to have stolen its hues, and the air 


its sweetness from the Eden of old. Butits influ- . 


ence was lost upon the inmates of the villa, for 
the pale messenger had come with the gentle 
breezes, and borne a loved one away, leaving 
hearts bowed with grief in the midst of sur- 
rounding festivities. 

It was nearly a week after the feast-day, that 
Mr. Grayland was sitting in the arbor in the 
twilight. At his side his child of three summers 
was playing, her long, golden curls falling upon 
her fair neck, and her large brown eyes lustrous 
with the light of joyous innocence. The sunny 
face was the perfect contrast to her father’s, for 
upon his an expression of the deepest sadness 
rested ; and her clear, silvery laugh rang through 
the silent aisles of the garden as though grief 
dwelt not in this world of ours. 

Mr. Grayland watched the movements of the 
child as she wandered among the flowers just 
outside of the enclosure; and yet his thoughts 
were not of her, but of the mother who bore her, 
but who had faded from his gaze like the tints 
the sky above him. He was interrupted in his 
meditations by the sad tones of little Alice, as 
she walked slowly toward him, holding in her 
dimple@hand a beautiful white lily that had 
been crushed by some heedless footstep. 
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“See here, papa,” she said, climbing upon his 
knee, “ just see, it’s spoilt now! Can’t it be 
made pretty again ?” 

“No, my child,” said Mr. Grayland, tenderly 
stroking back the clustering locks. “Everything 
that is beautiful perishes,” he added. 

Alice looked up wonderingly. “ Will all the 
flowers perish, papa?” she asked. “ Was mama 
a flower?” 

The father pressed the little form to his bosom 
as he answered in a voice whose tones touched 
the sensitive heart of the child, although she 
hardly comprehended the import of the words : 

“Yes, dear, mama was a flower too beauti- 
ful for earth, and so God has taken her.” 

It was a new thought to Alice —that her 
mother was a flower, and that God had taken 
her—and she sat with her eyes cast down upon 
the crushed lily in her hand for some moments ; 
then with a troubled look shading her fair face, 
she asked : 

* Will God want any more flowers, papa ?” 

It was too ¥ for the father’s sad heart, this 
question; for O, if he should take the bright 
blossom whose unfolding he so tenderly watched ! 
So, standing her upon the ground, he said, as 
though he had not noticed her question : 

“Tt is almost time for my little Alice to go to 
the house; but we will walk a few minutes 
first.” And taking her by the hand, he led her 
through the garden paths, fringed by bud and 
blossom, that at another time would have called 
forth expressions of delight from the child, but 
to-night she passed on almost in silence, for even 
her light heart felt the impress of sorrow. 

It was Mr. Grayland’s last evening in Italy. 
Just one year before, he left America and came 
to this sunny land, to save, if possible, the life of 
his beautiful Isabel. For several months she 
improved in health, and the hope was strength- 
ened that she might return to her native land re- 
stored. But it was not leng to be thus, for a 
change came, and day by day the cheek paled, 
or glowed with the crimson shade. He had seen 
the gently-drooping lids close over the eyes ever 
beaming with love, and the softly-closed lips 
grow still in death. Yes, she had passed away, 
and he had laid her to rest, in the land of the 
stranger; where the flowers would open above 
her grave, and the birds sing through all the long 
years that were to come. It was a quiet spot, 
where he had laid her, where the sun would 
look long and warm upon the sacred mound, 
and where its last yellow light would linger. 

The stars had come out, and the moonlight 
lay like a sheet of silver upon the water before 
him, ere he was aware of the flight of time, and 


rising from his seat, he walked away. But his 
feet turned from the avenue that led to the villa, 
and entering a side path, he soon stood by the 
grave of his wife. It was for the last time, per- 
haps, for the next morning would bear him far 
away, and who can foretell the future ? 


Fifteen years have rolled away since we looked 
upon Alice Grayland, the sunny-faced child 
playing among the flowers in the garden at 
Naples. And sheis changed. The busy fingers 
of Time have woven into her life’s net many a 
dark thread, and grief has modified the silvery 
laugh until it no longer gushes out from a light 
heart. The large brown eyes have taken a 
deeper shade, and the expression of her face is 
one of deep thoughtfulness; yet she is beauti- 
ful, very beautiful. For many years Alice had 
been an orphan, her father having died in two 
years after their return to America. The little 
property that was left to her, was placed in the 
hands of Mr. Morton, his brother-in-law, and in 
his family she found a home; but it was not al- 
together a happy one. Mrs. Morton was a kind- 
hearted woman in her way. She provided well 
for the bodily wants of her charge, and gave her 
a fashionable education; but she forgot that the 
orphan’s heart needed sympathy and love, and 
many a night was the child’s pillow wet with her 
tears, as she closed her eyes, wishing that God 
had taken her as he had taken her parents. 

Mr. Morton was a man of the world, to whom 
affection was valuable as far as gold could be 
coined from it, but no further. Most of his time 
was spent in his office, but when he was at home 
he was taciturn, and his forbiddding manners put 
a general veto upon familiar conversation. But 
there was one in the household from whom Alice 
was never turned away comfortless, and to him 
she confided all her childish joys and griefs. 
Mrs. Morton had but one child, and Cousin 
Willie was Alice’s oracle. What he thought 
and said was always right. He was about ten 
years of age when she came into the family, and 
his heart went out in love to the homeless little 
girl. Between the two an affection sprang up 
that increased with the years, and as in childhood 
she had trusted him, so in later years she leaned 
upon him, receiving counsel and sympathy, for 
he appreciated her, as no one else did. But the 
time came when he must leave home, and estab- 
lish himself in business. It was a dark day to 
Alice, when he went away, for there was then no 
one to stand between her and unjust reproof, no 
eye of love to rest upon ber, or kind voice to 
cheer her when she was sad. 

It was a lovely evening in September. A 
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shaded light, the last relic of a crimson sunset, 
still rested against the western sky, and the soft 
moonlight stole noiselessly down the grassy 
slopes of the eastern hills, as Alice Grayland 
ascended the broad steps of her uncle’s mansion. 
A gentleman stepped from the door just as she 
reached it, and lifting his hat, politely passed on. 
It was nothing unusual for Mr. Rivers to call at 
Mr. Morton’s, for he did so frequently; but it 
was unusual for him to pass Alice without de- 
taining her to speak. He seemed embarrassed 
in manner, too. It rather surprised her, for he 
was always self-possessed in appearance ; but she 
entered the house, and went directly up to her 
room. The moonbeams came in through the 
open casement, their long silvery lines falling 
upon the floor, giving to the apartment an air of 
peacefulness that was grateful to Alice, for there 
was unrest in her heart to-night. Memory was 
speaking in sad tones of by-gone days, and hope 
veiled her radiant face in shadows. The bright 
glance that had so often run down through the 
vista of years that were to come, now seemed 
dim, and it gathered only uncertainty, for doubt 
held sway over the land of the future. 

She laid aside her bonnet, and drawing a chair 
before the window, sat down, and resting her el- 
bows upon the broad sill, listened to the low 


sighing of the wind as it stirred the branches of 
the trees in front of the house. This was the 
eve of her eighteenth birthday, and it was the 
anniversary, too, of Cousin William’s departure. 


It was just one year that he had been gone. O, 
how long the time seemed! and twelve months 
more must go by before she would see him again. 
And then, there was another who had left her on 
that same evening, one year ago, but who would 
return and claim her as his own, sometime. 
“Sometime,” that storehouse of hopes, and re- 
pository of blessings; yet when time shall un- 
lock its sealed doors, and turn them back, how 
many will have put off their shining garments, 
and come forth clad in sombre hues. But she 
thought not of this, only of the present, and she 
wondered why she did not hear from him, for a 
letter had been due some time. Perhaps this 
was why she was so sad to-night. 

She sat long at the window, but as she rose 
and turned away, her eyes rested upon the por- 
traits of her parents hanging upon the wall. 
Those still faces, with eyes of love that followed 
her wherever she went, more spiritual than ever 
they looked, in the pale moonlight, and how they 
spoke to her of her bereavement ! 

“ The tide of life had murmured on, 

And rolled o’er birthday’s rocks full many aliant 
since they were taken from her; but to-night she 
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seemed to realize more keenly than ever that she 
was alone, and she knelt before those silent faces 
in all the bitterness of an orphan’s grief. A rap 
at her door aroused her. She opened it. 

“Mr. Morton would like to see you im the 
sitting-room,” said the servant. — 

“ Would like to see me?” said Alice with 

rise. 

“ Yes, miss, that was what he said.” 

“ Very well,” replied Alice, “tell him I will 
be down directly. What ean he want?” she 
thought. 

It was an unusual thing for her uncle to send 
for her. Mr. Morton was sitting before the table 
when she entered the room, upon which were 
papers tied up after a business fashion, and near 
by lay the Evening News, unopened. He pushed 
his chair a little back, as she closed the door, and 
taking off his glasses, motioned her to a seat. 

“I have sent for you,” he said, “ for I thought 
it was time that you should know something of 
your situation in regard to money matters. 
You will be eighteen to-morrow, and ought to 
understand something about it.” 

He paused, but as there seemed to be no call 
for a reply from Alice, she said nothing, and 
afier thoroughly wiping his glasses, and adjust- 
ing them satisfactorily, he proceeded. 

“ You are aware, I suppose, that when your 
father died, he left to you thirty thousand 
dollars ?” 

Alice nodded an affirmative. 

“ This money,” continued Mr. Morton, “if it 
had been well invested, would have doubled it- 
self, but it was not. Part of it was in bank 
stock, there was some invested in real estate in 
the adjoining county, and considerable in a ru- 
inous speculation in western lands.” 

He then went into a long, although not very 
lucid explanation of affairs that seemed to have, 
taken a most complicated form, dwelling at 
great length upon his efforts to turn all to good 
account ; but follow him as closely as she could, 
Alice found it impossible to understand him. 
Only this much she did understand, at the con- 
clusion, that bad debts, failures of banks, and 
unexpected turns in the tide of business, added 
to her “bringing up,” as he termed it, had 
taken from her nearly all the property that had 
been left her, and that here she was, just upon 
the threshold of her eighteenth year, without 
father or mother, sister or brother, and with only 
a few hundred dollars between her and the char- 
ities of the world. What was her education 
worth? It was not of the practical kind by 
which she could live. She sat with her hands 
firmly clasped in her lap, and her eyes fixed upon 
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the floor, while thoughts followed each other in 
quick succession. She asked some questions in 
regard to various transactions her uncle had re- 
ferred to; but she was still in the dark, for Mr. 
Morton said “‘ Women could not be expected to 
understand such things,” and finding it useless 
to seek further explanation, she rose to leave the 
room, for she longed to be alone. 

* Sit down, Alice,” said Mr. Morton. ‘“ There 
is another subject I wish to talk with you about, 
as it is of some interest to you.” 

Alice resumed her seat, wondering what next 
was tocome. Mr. Morton took up the little 
hour glass upon the table before him, and turned 
it over, and with an “ahem” or two, he said : 

“T have in my hand a note from Mr. Rivers.” 
The color mounted to Alice’s face at the mention 
of the gentleman’s name, and a troubled expres- 
sion passed over it. “ Perhaps you may be 
aware of its contents,” continued Mr. Morton, 
handing it to her. 

“My acquaintance with Mr. Rivers is quite 
limited,”’ replied Alice,*“ and of course I have 
no knowledge of what he would wish to write to 
you, neither do I wish to be informed.” And 
she was about returning the note, when she saw 
her own name upon the envelope. She opened 
it, and read: 


“Will Miss Grayland please accept the com- 
liments of Mr. Rivers, and grant him the priv- 
of visiting her? § Yours respectfully, 

“C. Rivers.” 


Alice re-read the note, and then giving it back 
to her uncle, she said : 

“You will please return this to Mr. Rivers. 
I am surprised that he should address me, for he 
must know he is an object of dislike to me.” 

“I see no reason why he should be. I think 
.im a very agreeable man.” 

“There we differ widely in opinion,” said 
Alice. 

“ He has always been gentlemanly to you, has 
he not ?” asked Mr. Morton. 

“ Yes, he always thought me wealthy, I sup- 
pose. I ascribe his gallantry to no higher 
motive.” 

“But, Alice, you are unjust to the man. He 
has sought your society for nearly a year past, 
giving unmistakable evidence of his regard for 
you, and now he has in an honorable way asked 
permission to address you. I have consented, 
and it is my wish that you retain this note, and 
give him a favorable answer.” 

The last remark was made slowly, and in a 
tone of voice indicative of command. Alice 
said nothing, although the color was deepening 
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to a crimson in her cheeks, and her eyes were 
flashing with scorn. 

“He is wealthy,” continued Mr. Morton, 
“and in your present need it will be well for you 
to accept the offer of a good home. As his wife 
you will want for nothing, for he loves you, 
undoubtedly.” 

** Loves me, Uncle Morton!” said Alice, in- 
dignantly. ‘A man of his principles knows as 
much about affection as the cannibal does, 
who gloats over his victim, and he loves me just 
as much as the miser loves the trunk that con- 
tains his gold, and no more.” 

“ There is no occasion for your becoming so 
much excited, Alice,” said Mr. Morton, in the 
same hard tone of voice. “I have taken care of 
you since you were a child, and I have a right to 
expect obedience from you without such an out- 
burst of passion. I shall not return this note to 
Mr. Rivers, and I wish you to consider him as a 
suitor, whom you are to accept. Furthermore,” 
and he fixed his cold, gray eye upon her, 
“ furthermore, I command it.” 

Alice rose from her seat. The color had fled 
from her face, but the firmly-compressed lips 
spoke of anything but submission. Her full 
figure was drawn up to its proudest height, as she 
said, very calmly : 


* «Unele Morton, I know that I have dwelt be- 


neath your roof since my childhood, that I have 
received many advantages by being here; but 
have you not been pecuniarily remunerated ? 
For the favors I have received, for whose value 
money cannot compensate, I thank you, and 
would gladly repay youif I could. In ordinary 
matters I am willing to observe your wishes ; but 
I can never yield obedience to the command you 
have just uttered.” 

“ And what reason do you give, miss?” said 
Mr. Morton, angrily. 

“Tt is this—it involves my life’s happiness. 
Mr. Rivers has rendered himself obnoxious by 
forcing attentions upon me, and I most heartily 
dislike him. Then the character he sustains as 
wel, known to you as to me, is sufficient cause 
for hy contempt. And there is another reason 
why I cannot marry him:” and a deep blush 
overspread the fair face of Alice, as the frown 
grew darker upon Mr. Morton’s brow; “ you 
know that I love another, and I would scorn to 
give my hand where my heart could not go.” 

“Pshaw! Fadge, simpleton!” muttered Mr. 
Morton. 

“It may seem foolish to you, sir,” said 
Alice, “ but it is not so to me. We differ again 
in opinion, that is all. As I said before, I will 
respect your wishes as far as I can do s0, con- 
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‘sistently, but,” and she articulated slowly, “I 
can never be the wife of Charles Rivers!” And 
she turned to leave the room. 

“ Not so fast, miss,” said Mr. Morton, laying 
his hand upon the door latch, his face white with 
anger, “you will remember that you are in my 
house yet, and do you think I am to have my 
orders disobeyed in this way? I'll see that I 
will—” And he laid his hand upon the arm of 
Alice, perfectly beside himself with rage. 

The large brown eyes quailed not beneath the 
angry frown, for the thought of an absent one 
gave her strength and calmness. She was sur- 
prised at her own composure. Heretofore she 
had shrunk from an encounter with her uncle, 
but there was no fear in her heart at this time. 

“Do you intend to say that you will disregard 
my commends?” said Mr. Morton, fiercely. 

“No, sir, I said nothing of the kind,’’ replied 
Alice. 

“Well, then, you understand that you are to 
marry Mr. Rivers, and that too at an early day.” 

“T understand that is your wish.” 

“ And you will do it, will you ?” 

“No, sir, I cannot,” replied Alice, calmly. 

Mr. Morton remained silent for a few mo- 
ments, still keeping his eye fixed upon her; but 
aring of the bell and a summons for him pre- 
vented further conversation for the evening. 

“You will hear from me again upon this 
subject,” he said, as he left her. “And if you 
know what is good for yourself, you will yield to 
my command, and humbly, too.” 

An indignant reply was upon the lips of Alice ; 
but she wisely refrained from uttering it, so with- 
out speaking, she passed out of the room, and 
went up to her chamber. She was sad when she 
entered it before, but she was wretched, now. 
“ What shall I do?” she exclaimed, “what shall 
Ido? O,if Cousin William was only here! 
If there was some one to whom I could speak !” 
But there was not, and she restlessly paced the 
floor. She would write to Frederic Wilder; but 
her last letter still remained unanswered, and she 
hesitated. Would she marry Mr. Rivers? 
Never, never! No power on earth should force 
her to do so. But what was she to do? She 
was poor, now, and of course she could not think 
of remaining in her uncle’s family after refusing 
to comply with his wishes ; but where could she 
go? She revolved many plans to free herself 
from her present situation, but none of them 
seemed practicable. She understood music, yet 
she had never practised with an eye to teaching. 
Perhaps she might give lessons. She must do 
something, and if no other way opened, she could 
make the attempt. 
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She thought over the events of the evening, 
until she became calm again, for her composure 
had left her when she found herself alone, and 
she decided first to write to her cousin for coun- 
sel, and to make no change until she should re- 
ceive an answer from him, unless she was forced 
todo so. If Mr. Rivers called upon her, to tell 
him frankly that she could not be his wife, for 
surely, if she had any rights, she had the right 
to bestow her hand upon whom she pleased. It 
was late in the night before she retired, and still 
later when sleep looked upon her ; indeed, a belt 
of light extended along the eastern horizon be- 
fore her eyes closed in slumber. Mr. Morton 
had business out of the city the next morning, 
and as he took an early breakfaast, Alice did not 
meet him through the day, and when he returned 
in the evening, she was engaged with company, 
who remained uatil a late hour, so that she was 
spared another encounter with him. She had 
written her letter, and sent it to the office by the 
errand boy, and now there was nothing for her 
to do but to wait, and see what next would come. 
Several days passed away, but they brought no 
message from Mr. Wilder, and what could be the 
reason? It was strange that just at that time, 
when she was so much in need of cheering 
words, they should be withheld. Was his hand to 
impart to her cup of sorrow its bitterest portion ¢ 
It had the power to do so; but she would not 
believe it. There must be some delay that he 
was not responsible for. 


CHAPTER IL. 

To udiis and warm the human heart, when sorrowful 
As coldly Sat the northern fires to make the light 

more dreary, . 

So wealth and useless splendor gleam around the lone 

and weary.” 

“We tt, Mr. Morton, you have good news for 
me, I suppose ?” said Mr. Rivers, as he entered 
the office of the person addressed, a few days 
after the interview referred to. 

“I can’t say that prospects are as bright as I 
could desire,” said Mr. Morton, looking up from 
his papers. 

“ Ah, then she does not choose to receive me ? 
What reason does she give ?” 

“T believe she has a foolish attachment to 
young Wilder, who left here about a year ago, 
and you know that women are sometimes terribly 
obstinate about such things. She has, of course, 
no objection to you personally, but she has an 
idea that this sentiment she calls love will pre- 
vent her accepting any one else.” 

“Ha, when the girl has lived as long as I 
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have, she will find out that love is not of much 
account.” -, 

“ But you can’t make her believe it.” 

“How did, she seem to feel about losing her 
property? Did you tell her if she married me 
she could save the most of it?” 

“No, I did not, for I thought I would leave 
that to you. ‘The fact is, she hates me, and if 
she knew that we were in any way connected in 
business, and that she could help me out of em- 
barrassment by marrying you, I believe she 
would part with the whole of her property rather 
than do it. She has very strong dislikes.” 

“ Well, she can take her choice; either accept 
me, or wed poverty. The fact is, I want an 
establishment, and of course I must have a wife 
to make it complete. There are forty women I 
could marry if I chose, for gold weighs heavier 
than hearts, and will crowd them out of sight 
any time. Then you know my personal appear- 
ance is not objectionable.” And Mr. Rivers ran 
his delicate fingers through the dark locks from 
which forty years had not taken a single glossy 
wave, and he stroked his moustache compla- 
cently, as he said, “ There is many a wealthy 
woman I might marry, but money is no object to 
me in this thing, for I have enough of that for 
present purposes, and to have the offer of my 
hand spurned by a penniless girl, as I suppose 
Miss Grayland would do, is what I am not dis- 
posed to bear. I’ve had my eye upon her for a 
longtime.” And the black eyes flashed, as the 
head nodded significantly. 

“T told her you had given unmistakable evi- 
dence of your affection for her for nearly a year,” 
remarked Mr. Morton. 

A sinister smile passed over the face of Rivers, 
as he continued : 

“ Alice is the most beautiful woman I ever 
saw, and I have seen a great many in my travels. 
She would grace any position in which she might 
be placed. Now I want just sucha wife as that, 
and Miss Grayland is too much in my power to 
justify her scorning my offer with impunity.” 

“I don’t know what effect it would have if she 
knew that nearly all of her property had been 
played into your hands,” said Mr. Morton. 

“T presume it would bring her to her senses ; 
but I shall try to woo her first, and if that does 
not succeed, I shall let her understand in full 
where she is, and if her love for that young 
stripling she speaks of does not give way under 
the weight of trouble I shall lay upon her, then 
she is different from any woman I ever saw be- 
fore. I shall see her soon, for I am not a man to 
be trifled with. Ishall have your assistance in 
the matter, of course ?” 
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“ Certainly,” replied Mr. Morton. “It will 
be decidedly for her interest to receive you at 
once.” 

“ And it will be for the interest of some of her 
relatives, I conclade,” said Rivers, sarcastically. 

Mr. Morton colored deeply, but made no 
reply. 

“Tt is time I was at the bank now,” said 
Rivers, taking up his hat, and walking toward 
the door. ; 

“I would suggest one thing,” said Mr. Mor- 
ton, in a low voice, detaining him. “It is that 
you approach Alice cautiously, for she is a Tar- 
tar when she is aroused.” 

“Sheis,eh? Well, Ilike to see a girl have 
some spirit.” 

** Abominable business, this,” muttered Mr. 
Morton, as he walked back to his desk. ‘ That 
fellow has me in his grip, and he will send me to 
the wall in no time if I cannot make Alice yield. 
If he would only give me time, I could clear 
myself, and let the girl have her own way, for I 
declare it is too bad to sacrifice her; but it can’t 
be helped now.” 

It was again evening; but there was now no 
moonlight, neither starlight, to cast a cheering 
ray upon the unhappy Alice, as she sat alone in 
her chamber. The whispering breeze had given 
place to the moaning wind ; but it was not more 
sad in its tone than the wail that went up from 
her desolate heart. Darkness brooded over the 
earth, but more drear were the shadows that 
gathered over her soul. Another week had 
passed, but no letter came from Mr. Wilder, and 
William had not replied to her last. Had he 


turned from her in her hour of need? Was his 
heart untouched by her sorrow? O, time and 
absence make sad changes! But it was of his 
father she had complained, and perhaps her 
judgment had seemed harsh. It was a difficult 
situation for him to be placed in, and perhaps he 
thought it was not best to interfere. And yet he 
might write a few words, that she might not feel 
that she was quite alone. The tears were drop- 
ping fast, as she arose from her seat, and took 
fiom her writing-desk two letters, sealed and di- 
rected, ready for delivery. One was for William, 
for she had made another effort to enlist his sym- 
pathy ; the other was to Frederic. She had hes- 
itated long, with womanly delicacy, before ad- 
dressing him; but was she not his betrothed ? 
Did they not promise to Jove each other through 
the hours of darkness, as well as of light? 
Surely, he could not have forgotten the last kiss, 
when he murmured, ‘‘ God bless you, darling !” 
No, no, it could not be, and so she had written, 
in all the confidence of her young heart. 
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Mr. Morton had not referred to Mr. Rivers be- 
fore Alice since the evening he gave her his note, 
neither had her aunt, until the afternoon pre- 
vious. They were sitting together alone, when 
Mrs. Morton introduced the subject, and asked 
Alice why she so obstinately refused Mr. Rivers’s 
attentions. 

“You know, aunt,” replied Alice, “that I 
hold the man in perfect contempt ; and if I could 
regard him more kindly, I could never love 
him.” 

“Perhaps you think your fancy for Fred 
Wilder would stand in the way. But do you 
believe he would think you so interesting if he 
knew you were poor ?” 

Alice started as though she had been stung by 
anadder. It was strange, that with all the ques- 
tions with which she had tortured herself, she 
should not have thought of this; but she had 
not. Mrs. Morton saw the movement, and 
pressed the subject upon her notice. 

“You know, Alice,” she continued, “he is 
not burdened with money, and your fortune 
would have quite an attraction ; but what do you 
suppose he would care for you without it? Now 
Mr. Rivers would give you a home of elegance, 
and the fact that you were poor would not influ- 
ence him, for he knew it before he sent you that 
note; and if you consult your own interests, I 
think you will try to forget your fancy for Fred- 
eric, and cultivate a more kindly feeling towards 
Mr. Rivers.” 

“ Aunt Morton,” said Alice, laying her work 
in her lap, and fixing her earnest eyes, glowing 
with deep feeling, upon her, “what you say 
about Frederic may be true, although I do not 
believe it; but if it is, he is wholly unworthy the 
love Ihave given him. As to Mr. Rivers, I can 
only say now, what I have said before, that un- 
der no consideration can I marry him, for he is 


hateful to me. I know that 1 am poor ; but bet- 


ter poverty, than wealth at such a sacrifice. No, 
Thad rather earn my living by daily labor—” 

“Hush, Alice! How foolish you are to talk 
in that way. You, who have never done an 
hour’s work in your lifetime !” 

A long conyersation followed this remark, 
Mrs. Morton endeavoring to convince her niece 
of the folly of rejecting certainty for uncertainty. 
Her husband had not told her he was in the 
power of Rivers, so this motive did not influence 
her in urging the suit; but she thought as many 
have thought before her, that a brilliant position 
in life, without much heart, was more to be de- 
sired than an humble station made holy by 
affection. 

It was of this conversation that Alice was 
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thinking, as she sat alone in her room. She had 
written her letter to Frederic in the morning, but 
could she send itnow? Her aunt’s question had 
opened a new channel of thought. But in her 
letter she had told him of the reverse of fortune, 
and it was best that he should know it; so, after 
many conflicting emotions, she decided to send 
it. She had just returned it to the desk, when 
Mrs. Morton entered her room, saying Mr. Riv- 
ers was in the parlor, and would like to see her. 

* Now, dear,” she said, very kindly, “I want 
you to yield to us in this thing. At least, if Mr. 
Rivers should offer you his hand to-night, do not 
give him a decided refusal.”” And she took the 
hand of the pale girl in her own, with a tender- 
ness unusual to her. 

It unnerved Alice, this gentle manner. Had 
her aunt been stern with her, she would have 
been proudly firm ; but pride melted before kind- 
ness, and she pressed the hand of her aunt, not 
trusting herself to speak. 

“You will be down soon, will you?” said 
Mrs. Morton, as she left the room. 

“Yes,” gasped Alice, for it was with difficulty 
that she could reply. 

Mr. Rivers was engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion with her uncle, when she entered the room ; 
but it ceased as she approached, and with a grace 
of manner peculiar to himself, he came forward 
and offered his hand. Mr. Morton remained a 
few moments, and then excused himself on the 
plea of an engagement. Some time was spent 
in general conversation, but remembering the 
hour, Mr. Rivers turned to Alice, saying : 

“Are you aware of the object of my call this 
evening, Miss Grayland ?” 

‘I presume I am,” replied Alice. 

“T have been hoping to receive a response to 
the note I sent you; but as I have not, I thought 
it best to come and receive my answer from your 
lips.” 

“T gave the note to my uncle, desiring him to 
return it to you,” said Alice, “and I supposed 
further answer would be unnecessary.” 

“ Then you did not wish me to call ?” 

“Not if your call was significant of anything 
more than mere friendliness.” 

“But, my dear Miss Grayland,” said Mr. 
Rivers, rising, and taking a seat at her side, 
“why may I not seek a more intimate acquaint- 
ance? 1 have come here to-night to offer my 
heart to you, and ask you to be my wife You 
must have known what my feelings were toward 
you for some time past.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Alice, “I have known; 
but have I ever encouraged the attentions you 
have offered me ?”’ 
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“ No, I cannot say that you have, and yet your 
manner has been such that I could never discern 
anything more than indifference, and I have 
hoped that my affection for you might awaken a 
response in your heart, and that thus I might 
win you. I have lived alone—yes, alone—al- 
though much of my life has been spent in socie- 
ty; yet there has been no one to live for me, or 
for whom I could live. No one to share my 
joy, or to cheer me when sad. I need not tell 
you of the loneliness of this isolation, Alice, for 
your early bereavement must have given you an 
experience that renders description unnecessary.” 
And he took the fair little hand that was uncon- 
sciously lying near his own. 

Alice had entered the room with hatred in her 
heart ; but the deference in his manner, and the 
delicacy with which he approached her, together 
with his reference to the desolation of feeling she 
knew so well how to appreciate, led her to think 
that perhaps she had been somewhat unjust to 
him. She was strangely unnerved to-night, and 
tears filled her eyes ; but she withdrew her hand, 
although he made an effort to retain it. 

“Perhaps I owe you an apology, Miss Gray- 
land, for referring to an event that must have 
been a life-long sorrow to you,” said Mr. Rivers, 
seeing she was touched by the remark. “I did 
not wish to revive painful memories, or to deepen 
its impress ” 

“Tt could hardly be deepened, Mr. Rivers,” 
replied Alice. “I appreciate what you have 
said, for I sometimes feel that I have fathemed 
the depths*of sorrow.” 

“Then it will not be unpleasant to you to 
know that you have my sympathy. But as I 
was saying, I have lived thus far with no one to 
love me; but the shadows of the years grow 
deeper as they come. I would not pass through 
them alone, and I ask you to accept the offer of 
a heart, the light of whose affection shall ever 
rest upon you, and the hand that will delight to 
make glad your future years.” 

Alice made no reply for a few moments, dur- 
ing which time the eyes of Mr. Rivers were fixed 
upon her. She remembered what her aunt said. 
She thought of Frederic’s silence — perhaps 
estrangement—and the earnest words of Mr. 
Rivers. Could the regard he manifested be 
feigned? But as she followed out this train of 
thought until it led to her marriage with him, her 
heart turned from him, and sought its old resting- 
place with Frederic Wilder. Its home could 
never be elsewhere. 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Rivers, seeing she hesi- 
tated in her reply, “perhaps you would rather 
not give me an answer this evening.” 
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“Tt is best that you should know my feelings 
at once,” replied Alice, “as I cannot respond to 
the sentiment you have uttered. I thank you for 
the sympathy you have expressed; but I can- 
not accept your hand, for I have no heart to give 


“Do not decide the question to-night, Miss 
Grayland,” said Mr. Rivers. ‘ Our acquaint- 
ance has not been a familiar one, and perhaps 
further knowledge of each other may lead you 
to feel differently.” 

“No,” replied Alice, “I have no right to allow 
you to hope for a more favorable answer, for my 
promise, as well as my heart, is given to another, 
and therefore you must consider my answer as 
final.” 

A long conversation followed, and it was not 
until quite late that Mr. Rivers took his leave. 
Two weeks went by, and Alice had received 
several visits from him, but the result was the 
same as at the close of the first interview. Mrs. 
Morton, with kindness, although with great 
earnestness, urged her acceptance, and hope 
faded from her heart each day, for Frederic was 
still silent; yet she was firm, for she could not 
love Mr. Rivers. 

It was toward the close of the following week 
that she received another visit ; but the manners 
of the gentleman seemed somewhat changed, 
although he urged his suit ‘‘con amore ;” but 
finding it of no avail, he laid aside the disguise 
he had assumed, as he said : 

“Do you know, Miss Grayland, that by ac- 
cepting my offer, nearly all of your property can 
be restored 

Alice looked up with surprise. 

“ It is in my hands, the most of it, and you 
see you are very much in my power.” 

“ No, sir, I do not see that Iam in your power. 
My property may be; but J am not.” And 
Alice turned scornfully from him. 

He caught her hand. 

“ Release me, sir!” she said, her eyes flashing 
with indignation. 

An evil smile curled the lips of Mr. Rivers ; 
but he released her hand, as he said : 

“Now, Alice, which do you prefer, to be cast 
out upon the world penniless, or to marry me ?” 

“I would wed poverty, and death, even, 
rather than you !” replied Alice. “ You say my 
property is in your hands; if so, it came there 
by no fair means. If I cannot recover it, you 
can have it; but me, never!” 

** We will see about that,” said Rivers. “You 
say I may have your gold. You are very kind ; 
but I intend to keep that and you too. How 
does the idea please you? The fact is, it is 
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simply ridiculous for you to throw away a good 
offer; but you have had your way, and now I 
should like mine.” 

“T am willing you should have it, provided it 
does not interfere with mine,” replied Alice ; 
“ but I wish you to cease speaking to me upon 
this subject, as it is useless, for I shall never re- 
verse my decision.” And she rose haughtily and 
left the room; not, however, without seeing the 
face of Mr. Rivers gather blackness, and hearing 
words that caused her to feel that “ the end was 
not yet.” 

Alice was alone. Her face was pale, and her 
eyes wild, but tearless, as she took her old seat 
by the window. This was no light matter, and 
it had reached a crisis that demanded immediate 
action. Feeling too wretched to remain at home, 
she put on her bonnet and shawl to go out. As 
she was passing through the hall she met the 
errand-boy. 

«“ Johnny, why don’t you bring me my letters ?” 
she said, detaining him. 

“ Because I don’t go to the office now,” re- 
plied the boy. 

“ Why not?” 

“Mr. Morton said it was not necessary, for he 
went every day.” 

“ How long has that been ?” 

“ O, for some time—two months, perhaps.” 

Alice turned away. Was it not possible, yes, 
more than that—probable—that Frederic’s letters 
had been kept from her ? 

“ What did you do with the letters I gave you 
to take to the office ?” 

“T gave them to Mr. Morton,” said Johnny, 
turning upon his heel to go. 

Alice did not detain him longer. She had an 
intimate friend living but a few squares from her 
uncle’s residence, and to her house she turned her 
footsteps, seeking the sympathy that was denied 
her elsewhere. 

“Dear Alice,” said Kate Williams, as her 
friend was about to leave, after the stay of an 
hour, “if there is anything I can do for you, or 
any assistance’my parents can render, I am sure 
it will not be withheld. So don’t stay alone, 
thinking there’s nobody to care for you.” And 
the sweet blue eyes, tear-laden, attested to the 
sincerity of the words. 

It was comforting to Alice to know that there 
were hearts that beat with solicitude for her wel- 
fare. She entered the house, and as she was 
about to ascend the stairs, she heard the sound of 
voices coming from the parlor, and her own 
name spoken. The door was slightly ajar, and 
she felt that listening was excusable, for she 
recognized the voice of Rivers, and surely his 
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conversation with her uncle concerning her must 
be of importance to her. 

“T tell you what it is,” said Rivers, “ she is the 
toughest piece I ever had to deal with; but I 
can manage her—she will fall into the traces 
after we are married. I had rather have her so 
than one of the crying sort.” 

“But do you believe you can get a response 
from her in the marriage service?” asked Mr. 
Morton. 

“O, yes; when it gets to that, she will find it 
is useless to do any other way. But I think we 
had better hasten matters a little, don’t you ?” 

“Perhaps so, if you think you can manage 
her; but I declare it looks a little doubtful to 
me.” 

“And so you are going to back down, are 
you ?” said Rivers, angrily. “Do so if you are 
ready to take the consequences.” 

“O, no,” said Mr. Morton, “I was only 
thinking the trouble might be more than the 
worth.” 

“ IT shall have no trouble with her after she un- 
derstands that I mean what I say. I think we 
had better not say anything to her about it; but 
next week, say Thursday, I will be here with the 
preliminaries all arranged. Parson Green thinks 
me almost a saint, I believe, and I will take him 
with me, and have the affair over with. Of 
course, as long as she thinks she can get rid of 
me, she will be obstinate ; but she will give in 
when she finds there is no other way.” 

“ Well, you must do as you think best about 
it,” said Mr, Morton, as Rivers rose to go. 

Alice stopped to hear no more, but went on to 
her room. It was almost nightfall, and it was 
too late for her to go back to Mr. Williame’s 
without exciting a suspicion as to her absence, so 
she remained in her room until summons came 
for tea. They had scarcely risen from the table, 
when Kate Williams called. Alice wondered 
what brought her there at that time; but no 
reference was made to the conversation of the 
afternoon, as Mrs. Morton was in the room dur- 
ing her stay, and when she left, she followed the 
girls into the hall. Bat by a cautious move- 
ment, just as Kate stepped from the door, she 
slipped a letter into the hand of Alice, which the 
latter as cautiously concealed until she should be 
alone. It was from Frederic Wilder, and came 
enclosed in a note to Kate. Fortunately the last 
letter Alice wrote, she dropped into the office 
herself, and it had been received. What wonder 
that tears of gratitude and joy fell freely as she 
read its answer, for every line assured her of a 
heart unchanged by outward circumstances! In 
closing it ran thus : 
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“ And now, my dear Alice, write to me very 
soon, and fear not the consequences of a firm 
refusal of Mr. Rivers, for you shall never be left 
alone, although your friends may turn from you. 
I wish I could see you at once; but business pre- 
vents just now. Yet I hope to visit you next 
month, so keep up a good heart, darling, and 
trust me, as ever yours. Frepsric.” 

Yes, these were sweet words to Alice, and they 
strengthened her for the trial of the coming 
week. There was not much sleep for her that 
night, and the next morning found her in close 
conversation with Kate Williams and her mother, 
for she felt that she needed the counsel of age. 
Mrs. Williams listened to a recital of Alice’s 
difficulties without comment; but after some 
moments of thought, she said : 

“T think we can arrange this matter, Alice. 
We will send for Frederic to come on. He can 
settle it better than any one else.” 

“Bat he cannot come just now,” replied 
Alice. 

“Tt may be inconvenient for him, but if he 
"knew your situation nothing would prevent his 
coming. You know his home was with me for 

many years, and I know him very well.” 

“ Well,” replied Alice, “I do not feel at liberty 
to send for him, but I shall write to-night.” 

“We will attend to that matter, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Williams. “ You need give yourself 
no uneasiness in regard to it.” 

Alice returned home cheered by the interview, 
and she seemed so much happier that her aunt 
hoped she was becoming reconciled to Mr. Riv- 
ers, as she treated him with less hauteur than she 
had done for some weeks past; but the subject 
was not mentioned between them. 

Three days passed, and Alice grew more and 
more uneasy, for Frederic had not come, and in 
three days the attempt would be made to force 
her into a marriage with Rivers. It was Tues- 
day morning, and Mrs. Morton and her niece 
were sitting in the parlor, when Kate Williams 
bounded in. 

“TI can’t stop a moment,” she said, as Mrs. 
Morton urged her to sitdown. ‘I came over to 
see if Alive would spend the afternoon with me. 
Mother is going out, and I want her company.” 

Mrs. Morton looked at her niece. 

“I know of nothing to prevent it,” replied 
Alice. 

“ So you will come ?” said Kate. 

“ Yes, I think I will.” 

“ Then I shall expect you early; but I must 
go, now.” And the light-hearted girl tripped 
out of the room, giving Alice a look that sent 
gladness to her heart. 

There was a happy meeting that afternoon, for 
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Frederic had come. He would have gone at 
once to Mr. Morton’s, but Mrs. Williams advised 
otherwise, lest it should not be for Alice’s inter- 
est. ©, what a relief it was to her to lean upon 
that tried heart, when all doubt had vanished ! 

Frederic Wilder had been established in busi- 
ness for himself a year, and his expectations had 
been more than realized. Still he had not 
thought of marrying under another twelve 
months; but Alice’s difficulties changed the 
aspect of affairs, and having gained her consent, 
he determined to be married before he returned. 

It was a bright, sunny morning, and in Mr. 
Williams's pleasant drawing-room a group were 
assembled, consisting of Mr. Williams and his 
wife, and Kate, with her happy face, was stand- 
ing beside them. A gentleman in clerical robes 
stood before the blushing Alice Grayland, as 
Frederic Wilder took her hand, while the solemn- 
voiced minister pronounced them “ husband and 
wife.” There was no elegant toilet of the bride to 
be commented upon, or costly gifts to be admired ; 
but joy was there, for affection hallowed the 
scene. It was just as the evening shadows gath- 
ered, that Alice returned home, accompanied by 
Frederic ; but he left her before they came in 
sight of Mr. Morton’s residence, for this was the 
programme for the morrow—Alice was not to 
mention his coming, was to give no hint of her 
knowledge of Rivers’s intentions, and when 
summoned to meet him, to appear as though no 
suspicion had crossed her mind; not, however, 
without giving a sign to Frederic, who was to be 
near. 

Well, the morning came, and the hands on the 
dial pointed to the hoar of eleven, when an ele- 
gant carriage stopped before the mansion, and 
two gentlemen stepped from it. They entered 
the house, and in a few moments Mrs. Morton’s 
footsteps were heard upon the stairs. She en- 
tered the room with a smiling, although an anx- 
ious face, and informed Alice that Mr. Rivers 
would like to see her. She seemed inclined to 
wait, but Alice desired her not to do so, as she 
wished to arrange her hair a litle before going 
down. She took a brush that lay upon the 
stand, and smoothed back the glossy bands, then 
stepping to the window, waved her handkerchief 
before it. There was the fluttering of another 
opposite, and she went down. Her cheek was ° 
paler than usual, and her lustrous eyes glowed 
with a strange light. Her heart was throbbing 
wildly, but her appearance was calm and digni- 
fied. Mr. Rivers came forward and offered his 
hand. It was received with cold politeness. 

“You remember my wishes were expressed to 
you very freely, a week since *” said Mr. Rivers, 
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resting his hand upon a chair, and looking her 
keenly in the face. “I hope you are ready to 
acquiesce in them now ?” 

A scornful smile flitted over the face of Alice, 
as she said: 

. “My decision is unchanged. I can repeat 
what I said at that time if it is your wish.” 

“Bat, Alice, my wife you must be. I am 
ready to promise that I will do all in my power 
to promote your happiness by regarding your 
future wishes. Therefore, I hope that without 
further words, you will accept me.” And step- 
ping aside, he opened the door into the parlor, 
and the clergyman, followed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Morton, entered the room. Mr. Rivers took his 
place by the side of Alice. The color fled 
from her face, and she stood statue-like, for 
where was Frederic? The minister commenced 
to repeat the service, when the door swung back, 
and a voice said, “I forbid this marriage.” 

All eyes were turned towards the speaker. 

“For what reason?” demanded Rivers, his 
eyes flashiag fearfully. 

“Simply because she is my wife.” 

“ Villain !” muttered Rivers. “ Bring in your 
witnesses.” 

“T need but this,” said Frederic, composedly, 
drawing from his pocket the marriage certificate. 
“If you desire further proof you can have it.” 

“ Now, sir,” said Rivers, white with rage, turn- 
ing to Mr Morton, “ you have connived at this. 
You may expect no mercy at my hands, and 
you may prepare to settle your accounts with me.” 

But, ah! the last words were useless, for ere 
they were uttered, Mr. Morton had entered into 
the presence of the great Creditor whose dues he 
had so long forgotten. Vainly did they seek to 
awaken life in the still form, for death was there ; 
and so, instead of a wedding in that elegant man- 
sion, there was a funeral. 

But little remains to be said. William Mor- 
ton, who still loved his Cousin Alice, although he 
had not been able to get direct tidings from her, 
was again at home. The settlement of his fath- 
er’s affairs fell to him, and Mr. Rivers was the 
largest creditor; but by prudent management, 
enough was saved from the wreck of a handsome 
fortune, after paying all liabilities, to restore to 
Alice the thirty thousand dollars entrusted to his 
father. The interest of fifteen years was lost. 
Alice, who forgave the past, offered a home to 
Mrs. Morton ; but she preferred to make her 
home with William, who was soon to be married. 
Thus the family separated, and Alice Wilder 
never had cause to regret that she firmly rejected 
a wealthy suitor for one who had no equivalent 
to offer for gold but an earnest, loving heart. 
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THE SEA. 


Whilst ee unseen, it makes itself 
felt and heard. At first thore is a distant, dull 
monotony of sound, and gradually, this far-off 
murmur swells into a roar which absorbs and 
dominates all other voices. At once the atten- 
tion is arrested by the solemn alternation, the in- 
variable return of the deep, low note, or ——, 
into thunder. Not so regular the oscillation 

the pendulum which measures the hours. But 
very far is its regularity from being like the uni- 
formity of mechanic motion. We feel in it, 
rather, or believe we feel in it, the vibrating in- 
tonation of life. In fact, at the moment of the 
flood, when wave rises upon wave, immense, 
electric, there mingles with the rolling storm of 
the waters the murmur of the shells and the thou- 
sand various beings which are borne along with 
them in their course, and at the reflux of the 
waves there is a sound which makes us compre- 
hend that the sea carries back along with the 
sands these. its faithful tribes, and receives them 
into its bosom. Wherever one may behold the 
ocean, it is over imposing and terrible. Such is 
it around headlands, from whence it spread far 
away in all directions ; such, and sometimes even 
more 80, in those broad but circumscribed pl wes 
where it is vexed and trammelled by enclosing 
shores, and where it rushes in with furious cur- 
rents which hurl it high upon the rocks. In 
such situations as these its infinite expanse is 
wanting ; but the spirit of its infinity is ever 
present; without visible sign, it makes itself felt, 
— the more powerfully for having none, 


THE OLDEN TIME. 

The days of chivalry were iron days. When 
a prince like Edward the First would go to a far- 
distant and hostile country on a perilous crusade, 
his gentle Eleanor must needs accompany him. 
When he would fight a battle, as at Falkirk, he 
sleeps all the previous night with his shield for 
his pillow, on a Scottish moor. The very s 
of those days were terrible. Sir Patrick he co 
a Scottish knight, turning to him, courteously 
asked him to run with him three courses. Next 
morning, in the first course, Graham strack the 
English knight through the harness with a mor- 
tal wound, so that he died on the spot. Such 
were the fierce pastimes of those days. And, 
naturally enough, men did not think of the mu- 
tilation of a human body, in or after death, with 
those-feelings of horror with which we regard it. 
Robert Bruce, when dyivg, ordered his heart to 
be taken out of his body, and carried to the Holy 
Land. If ever a husband loved a wife, surely 
Edward loved his Eleanor. Yet his directions 
after her death were to place her bowels in Lin- 
culn Minster, her heart in the church of the Black- 
friars, London, and the rest of her body in West- 
minster Abbey. After the battle of Evesham, 
the bloody head of Earl Simon was deemed a 
fitting present to be sent to the home of a noble 
lady. How can we, then, apply to the deeds of 
those times the feelings or prejudices which are 
current in the nineteenth century Clifford. 


REVENGE. 


, at first though 
Bitter, ere , back on itself —Muton. 
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TO MATTIE—WITH A ROSEBUD. 


BY W F. WOOD. 


Accept, fair girl, this lovely bud, 
And wear it on thy breast for me; 

Tis fairest of the sisterhood,” 
Although it cannot vie with thee. 


As well might sea with starry sky 

In night’s most radiant hour compare, 
As aught of earth presume to vie 

With one so excellently fair. 


And as its fragrance fills thy heart, 
Shedding ambrosia] sweets abroad, 

Let it with thy pure prayers depart, 
As incense to the throne of God. 


Decaying, mortal, though it be, 
May it not with thy spirit bloom, 
Gifted with immortality, 
Beyond the confines of the tomb? 


Bo let us hope—companion meet 
To deck thy Eden-bower of roses : 
Joys to the pure, sweets to the sweet, 
As compensation’s law discloses. 


Exhaling to its native sky, | 

This lovely child-flower soon will go; 
But ah, its soul will never die, 

As you and I too dearly know. 


Twill lioger in our souls—our hearts 
Will feel its gentle, potent sway ; 

And not till life and light departs 
Shall its sweet influence pass away. 


THE GHOST WITH THE —. 


BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 


A FEw months ago I was travelling in south- 
western Virginia, and stopped for the night at a 
country inn, called the White Hart. The land- 
lord was an Englishman, and his house was the 
namesake of one he used to keep some twenty 
years ago, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

‘Though a lonely place, embosomed in the 
mountains, I found it, contrary to my expecta- 
tions, filled with people. Some business con- 
nected with the location of a new road had call- 
ed together a number of gentlemen, from several 
adjoining counties, who were to pass the night 
at the White Hart. 

We all sat together in the old-fashioned par- 
lor, with an immense old-fashioned wood fire, 
burning in an immense old-fashioned Virginia 
fire-place, and we soon became very sociable, in 
the old fashioned Virginia fashion. There was 
a long December evening before us, and nothing 
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but talk to while it away with. After discussing 
“the troubles of the country,” until the subject 
was pretty well exhausted, one of the company 
drew out of his pocket Owen’s “ Footsteps on 
the Boundary of Another World,” which he had 
recently purchased, and read to us several chap- 
ters of it. This naturally led to the subject of 
ghosts and supernaturalities in general, and sev- 
eral ghost stories, declared by the narrators to 
be genuine statements of real circumstances, were 
contributed to the general stock by those present. 
One gentleman told us of a curious thing, which 
he assured us actually happened to one of his 
own relatives, in the State of Kentucky, he him- 
self being cognizant of the facts. 

An old gentleman on his deathbed, had had a 
will prepared, the chief object of which was to 
emancipate his slaves. As he was very low and 
very feeble, it was thought best to have the will 
all ready, with the names of the witnesses and 
everything, before they brought it to him to re- 
ceive his own signature.- All this having been 
done, the will was finally taken to the bedside of 
the testator. It was placed before him, and the 
pen was put into his hand, but before it touched 
the paper, he was seized with a sudden and vio- 
lent spasm, and died almost immediately, with 
the pen still in his hand. 

The unsigned will being of no legal value, the 
property of the intestate was to be divided among 
the heirs at law, of whom the speaker was one. 
A meeting of the heirs was held for the final ar- 
rangement of the affairs. An unusual degree of 
seriousness pervaded this assembly, and each one 
was astonished to see his neighbor with such an 
air of solemnity about him. 

This eventually led to a mutual comparing of 
notes among them, the result of which was 
the discovery, that each man and woman of the 
party had seen what he or she had supposed to 
be the apparition of their deceased relative, since 
his decease. Some tried to shake off the im- 
pression, but tried in vain. The narrator had 
twice seen what he firmly believed to be the 
disembodied spirit of his venerable kinsman. 
He had addressed it, but received no answer. It 
gazed upon him with a sad, regretful look, and 
then disappeared. 

This gentleman refused to accept his share of 
the negroes. He firmly believed they would be 
happier with him than if left to themselves; but 
he was equally convinced that the old gentleman 
had wished it to be otherwise, and those wishes 
he would on no account disregard. Some of his 
co-heirs were inclined to take the same course, 
but would not do so unless all the others would 
concur. 
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Meanwhile, some reference was made to the 
unsigned will, and one of the company express- 
ed a desire to see it. It was in the possession of 
the nephew of the deceased, who now occupied 
the house, and it had been locked up in a desk 
ever since it was taken from the fingers of the 
corpse. The nephew unlocked the desk, took 
out the parchment, and unrolled it, and was 
about to hand it to the person who desired to 
look at it, when he suddenly turned pale, stag- 
gered, and seemed almost ready to faint. Great- 
ly astonished, the others inquired what was the 
matter. He appeared to be incapable of speak- 
ing, but pointed with a trembling finger to the 
bottom of the instrument, where stood the well- 
known signature of the deceased, as it would 
have been written by his own hand if he had 
lived a few minutes longer. 

Who did write it? To this day that ques- 
tion remains unanswered. All admitted it to be 
a perfect fac simile of the old gentleman’s writ- 
ing, which was very peculiar, and very hard to 
counterfeit. And then, nobody had any motive 
for counterfeiting it. The interest of all concern- 
ed was in a diametrically opposite direction. 
And besides, nobody had had access to the will 
but the nephew himself, who would have been 
the chief loser by it, and who, moreover, had 
never touched it since his uncle’s death, and had 
never parted with the key for a single instant. 

The final result, according to our informant, 
was, that the will so strangely signed was treat- 
ed precisely as if it had been completed by the 
living testator, according to his original purpose. 
The negroes were set free, and every provision 
of the will was as strictly complied with, as if it 
had been admitted to probate, and fortified by 
every official recognition. 

After this gentleman had finished his narrative, 
I was solicited t contribute my share of ghostly 
experience to the common fund. I had nothing 
but hearsay evidence to bring forward, but such 
as Thad I gave. Of several stories which I told, 
there was but one that I really had any faith in. 
It was told to me by a fellow-student, in Paris; 
a young man with whom I was intimately ac- 
quainted, whose veracity was beyond suspicion, 
and whose turn of mind was as littie of a super- 
stitious cast as that of any man well could be. 

Whatever the true explanation of the facts of 
this narrative may be, that they really are facts, 
or at least that he believed them to be such, no 
one who knew the man could for a moment 
doubt. If there ever was a strictly true ghost 
story, this is one; and as such I re-produce it. 

My fellow-student and hospital-walker, Walter 
M-—, was the third son of a gentleman of large 


property and ancient lineage, in the south of 
England—I think in Devonshire. While pros- 
ecuting his medical studies at the University of 
Edinburg, he one day took a long walk for re- 
laxation, and returned to his lodgings through 
one of “Auld Reekie’s” principal streets. Its 
name I now forget, but its location 1 remember 
very distinctly. 

As he thus journeyed slowly homeward, he 
saw a horseman some distance ahead of him, 
whose appearance he suddenly thought, seemed 
familiar to him. He was riding towards him, at 
a pretty smart canter, and in a few minutes his 
features became distinctly visible. To his great 
surprise, he found them to be those of his eldest 
brother, William, heir to the estate and to the 
baronetcy of his father, Sir Edward M—. 

Walter had had a letter from this brother but 
two or three days before. He wrote from his 
father’s house, hundreds of miles away from 
Edinburg, and said nothing whatever about a 
visit to Scotland. Indeed he had just reached 
home from Oxford, where he had been prosecut- 
ing his studies for some years. Wondering 
more and more what could have induced his 
brother to take so long a journey, Walter slack- 
ened his pace, expecting of course that he would 
stop and speak to him. But in this he was mis- 
taken. The horseman did not stop, did not even 
moderate his speed, or take the slightest notice 
of his brother, but rode straight forward, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left, and keeping 
himself as nearly as possible in the middle of the 
street. This extraordinary conduct increased 
Walter’s astonishment tenfold. What could it 
mean? Had the young man become insane? 
Or was he playing off a practical joke? He 
could not possibly be mistaken in the person. 
He passed within a few feet of him. Besides, he 
recognized the horse, a magnificent young hunt- 
er, almost as familiar to him as the rider. 

As soon as he found that his brother was de- 
termined to pass him, Walter threw up his hands, 
and shouted aloud for him to stop. But it was 
all of no avail. Heode on as fast as ever, with- 
out exhibiting any indication of having seen or 
heard him. Walter now began to be a little out 
of patience. He could explain the thing only 
upon the supposition that it was meant for a jest, 
and he thought it a very ill-timed and stupid one. 
He was anxious to hear from home, however, 
and he turned about and ran after the cantering 
equestrian. 

There is in the city of Edinb’ro’ (as it is usual- 
ly called), a piece of low ground, which was 
formerly, I believe, covered with water. It is 
still called the Nor’ Loch, though it is now (or 
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was when I saw it) a sort of garden, filled with 
luxuriant verdure. While Walter was pursuing 
the flying horseman, the latter turned off at right 
angles into the Nor’ Loch. Walter followed, 
running down the hill with greatly accelerated 
velocity. The horseman sped across the hoilow, 
and ascended on the other side. There stands 
the famous Edinburg Castle, now a military 
post, frequented by bare-legged Highlanders. 
The horseman rode directly towards it, and final- 
ly into it, in full sight of his pursuer. Then of 
course the latter could see him no longer. The 
sentinels at the gate seemed to pay no attention 
to him. 

At length, panting with the exertion he had 
been making, Walter reached the castle, and en- 
tered the great court into which he had seen his 
brother ride, being certainly not more than five 
minutes behind him, but neither man nor horse 
was to be seen. Several officers and men were 
standing there, but they all declared that no 
stranger had been there. The men on duty at 
the gate said the same thing. No one had pass- 
ed them, either on horseback or on foot, for more 
than ten minutes, nor had they seen the person 
described at all. 

Walter was now alarmed, as well as puzzled 
and bewildered. He went to his apartments and 
immediately wrote to his father an account of 
what he had seen. Long before he could expect 
an answer, however, a letter arrived from home, 
bringing news which the reader has no doubt an- 
ticipated. His eldest brother and his favorite 
horse had fallen over a precipice and been dashed 
to pieces, the same day and hour of the appear- 
ance in Edinburg of what he could not doubt 
was the disembodied spirit of the deceased. 

Sach was Walter M—’s narrative. It does 
not differ materially from many other stories of 
persons seen after death, except in what relates 
to the horse and his re-appearance along with 
his master. Its only merit, as a story, consists 
in its authenticity. As the apparition was visible 
to Walter alone, it was probably a hallacination 
of his own senses. 

“Do you know,” said one of our company, 
“that this house, in which we are telling these 
stories, is itself the scene of such a legend ?” 

Most of the company replied in the negative, 
and begged to hear all about it. 

“IfIam not mistaken,” he continued, “the 
house known as the ‘White Hart’ has had the 
reputation of being haunted for years. But the 
landlord can doubtless tell you more about it 
than I can.” 

The landlord was immediately called for, but 
it appeared that he had gone to bed, and the 
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young man who officiated as his locum tenens, be- 
ing a new-comer, could give us no information 
on the subject. The gentleman who broached 
the subject was therefore requested to give us 
such information as he possessed. 

“Well,” said he, “all I know is that there 
used to be a story of a ghost with a bloody knife, 
haunting these premises. The house, as I have 
often heard from my father and other old people, 
was built long ago, by an Englishman, who 
came and purchased a tract of land here, when 
there was no settlement within many miles of 
the place. It was thought strange that he should 
choose to live in such a wild, lonely spot, for he 
was aman of wealth and education, and had, 
moreover, a young, lively, intelligent and very 
pretty wife; the last person apparently who 
would voluntarily select such a place to live in. 

“Some four or five years elapsed before this 
mystery was solved. At the end of that period, 
the brother of this man appeared, and claimed 
the woman as his wife, who had eloped with her 
paramour about a year after her marriage. The 
injured husband had been five years upon their 
track, and had at last traced them to this spot, 
in spite of all their efforts to conceal themselves. 
He had followed them with untiring energy, 
spending all his time and most of his money in 
the pursuit. 

“ The upshot of the matter was a terrible strug- 
gle for life between the two brothers, which re- 
sulted in the death of the husband. He was 
stabbed to the heart with a large butcher’s knife. 
He pulled it out of the wound himself, held it up 
all dripping with his blood, before the eyes of his 
murderer, and swore that his ghost should haunt 
him and the faithless wife, till the last hour of 
their lives. 

“The house was abandoned that same night, 
and what became of the guilty pair no one ever 
knew. It is said, however, that the house was 
for a long time haunted by the ghost of the mur- 
dered husband, with the bloody knife in his hand, 
and it may be to this day, for aught I know to 
the contrary. It isa very old story, however, 
and I have not heard it spoken of this many a 
day. I doubt whether the present owner of the 
house has any knowledge of it, and it is quite 
possible that no one in the neighborhood has 
ever heard the legend of the ghost with the 
bloody knife.” 

With such marvellous recitals the long winter 
night was whiled away until the hour of bed- 
time, when we dispersed to our sleeping places, 
in various parts of the rambling old edifice. For 
@ country tavern, the house was a large one, but 
there were guests enough present to tax its ut- 
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most powers of accommodation. They put me 
in a small garret room by myself. 

I do not know how the others felt, but a strict 
regard for truth obliges me to confess, that I did 
not go to sleep that night as calmly and as quick- 
ly as I did on ordinary occasions, Confused 
ideas of the various spectres we had talked about 
flitted before my mind’s eye, and seemed to ex- 
ecute a ghostly dance around my bed. I was 
not prepared to say that I believed anything of 
all that I had heard, but I too had been reading 
Mr. Owen’s book, and it had set me to thinking 
on the subject as I had never thought before. 

This was the first time I had ever slept in a 
haunted house. Under ordinary circumstances, 
such a thing would not have disturbed my equa- 
nimity in the least, but as it was, the ghost with 
the bloody knife would intrude itself among the 
confused, half-somnolent reminiscences, of our 
evening’s conversation, with a persistency and a 
consistency which almost made me guilty of the 
superlative silliness of getting into a passion with 
a formless fantastical nonentity. Of all the 
sequelae of our ghost-talk, this alone stuck by me 
till the last waking moment, and mingled its 
airy nothingness with the unsubstantial scenery 
of the “land of Nod ;” and I believe that I could 
see the bloody blade, and even count the red 
drops that fell from it, after I had actually begun 
to snore. 

After Morpheus became fairly triumphant, 
the gates of unreason were thrown wide open, 
and hobgoblins and harpies, devils and dragons, 
of all imaginable varieties, and all with bloody 
knives in their hands, went trooping through my 
brains, like figures on the sides of a magic lan- 
tern, Free trade was apparently established 
with the whole empire of absurdity; and bloody 
knives in ghostly hands seemed to be the only 
article brought to market. 

How long I may have slept I do not know; 
but something suddenly waked me. The first 
thing I was conscious of noticing was a heavy 
footfall upon the stairs. My chamber was at 
the top of the house, and this nocturnal wander- 
er might be directing his steps to any of the 
rooms below me; or he might come all the way 
up tome. Would he, or would he not? And 
what could be the reason of his being abroad at 
such an unreasonable hour ? 

There was nothing in the mere fact of any 
particular importance, but the peculiar state of 
my nerves caused my heart to throb with accel 
erated velocity at each succeeding step. I 
thought of the “tramp, tramp, tramp,” of the 
spectre in Burger’s famous ballad of Lenore; 
and then I thought of the heavy tread of the 
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marble ghost in Don Giovanni; and still the 
night-wanderer drew near, without a pause in his 
resounding tread, slow, heavy and monotonous, 
I hoped every moment that it would stop at some 
one of the doors below me; but no, it still came 
on, on, on, seeming to my excited imagination, 
a type of the restless march of Fate, tramping 
ruthlessly and recklessly over everything in its 
way, and bidding defiance to the very gods them- 
selves, who were powerless to arrest it, or even 
to turn it aside. Never certainly had anything 
so intrinsically insignificant made so powerful 
an impression upon me; and if I had known the 
heavy-footed stranger to be an emissary despatch- 
ed to assassinate me, I could hardly have felt 
more horrified at his approach. I bad no dis- 
tinct idea at that time of its being anything su- 
pernatural. The heavy tramping was not the 
gait of a ghost, surely. I merely felt a dread of 
some nameless horror—I knew not what. 

Nearer and nearer, and more and more dis- 
tinct, the footfalls came, till finally every other 
door was past, and mine alone remained. The 
visit must be designed for me, if for any one. 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp! I heard the 
cracking of the garret stairs; I heard the step 
grow louder and louder, as it reached the plat- 
form immediately in front of my door, and then 
I saw a light shining through the cracks. I re- 
membered with a shudder that the door had no 
fastening. The heavy step came straight on, 
paused a moment, and then the door flew wide 
open. 

A tall figure, robed in white, with a lantern in 
its hand, stalked into the room, and up to the 
side of my bed, with the same slow, heavy tread. 
Its lack-lustre eyes were wide open, and stared 
fixedly at me as it approached. Standing with- 
in a yard or two of the bed, it then drew from 
beneath the folds of its robe, a long, glittering 
knife, raised it slowly and deliberately, and pass- 
ed it twice across its own throkt, and then wheel- 
ed about and left the room. With the same 
heavy, monotonous tramp, and the same delib- 
erate pace, it descendé@ the stairs, and the noise 
of the ponderous footfalls gradually died away 
in the distance. 

A cold sweat covered me from head to foot. 
More than once I had felt a strong temptation to 
ery out and alarm the house; but a sense of 
shame restrained me. Now, however, I breath- 
ed more easily. The horrid thing was gone, and 
I most devoutly hoped and trusted that it would 
return no more. 

But my hope was a fallacious one. All was 
quiet for some time—for an hour perhaps—and 
Ihad succeeded in composing my nerves into 
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something like a sleepable position, when the 
same heavy tread again struck upon my ear. 
On it came, tramp, tramp, tramp, precisely as 
before. I had said, in fact I had boasted, to 
myself, that if it did return, I would not suffer 
myself to be flustered by it. I would examine 
the thing closely and deliberately. Perhaps it 
might be all a trick of some of my fellow-lodgers, 
who had observed my perturbation during the 
recital of the ghost-stories. Ifso I would turn 
the tables on them effectually. That I was 
determined upon. 

But with the very first resounding step, I be- 
gan to find that theory and practice differed ih 
psychological as well as in mere mundane mat- 
ters. A ghost in posse may be reasoned about 
very calmly and philosophically, but a ghost in 
esse is quite a different affair. I do not think 
my body shivered, and burned, and sweated, and 
I do not think my teeth chattered and clattered 
quite so much as before; but I was badly scared, 
nevertheless. Like the man who “caught the 
Tartar,” I was a good deal more concerned 
about what it would do with me, than about what 
I should do with it. Though I kept saying to 
myself that I did not believe it to be a ghost, I 
felt disagreeably conscious of telling a fib all the 
time. On it came, with the same slow, meas- 
ured steps, the intervals between which I might 
readily have reckoned by the loud throbbings of 
my own heart. It approached my chamber, as 
before; the door flew open, as before; and in 
the cold air that entered with it, I thought I 
could snuff the odors of the charnel-house. 

The same tall figure again advanced, and 
stood by my bedside, as before. With a tremen- 
dous effort, I summoned up courage enough to 
address it, and without precisely admitting the 
ghosthood of the thing, I demanded in a voice 
stern in purpose but tremulous in fact, “ what it 
wanted with me ?” 

The horrid creature made no reply, but con- 
tinued to gaze upon me intently with its fishy 
eyes, while it nodded once or twice, and then 
produced the knife againy’and again drew it 
across its throat. I returned its stare with inter- 
est, but it was as much as I could do to suppress 
a shriek of horror when I observed that the blade 
of the knife, which before had been clean and 
bright, was now dripping with blood! With an- 
other solemn and emphatic nod, the tall figure 
wheeled about, stalked to the door, and disap- 
peared ; its heavy tread, however, still marking 
its course, till it gradually died away in the 
distance. 

Any more sleep that night was out of the ques- 
tion. There was not much time for it, however, 
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as the first gray light of dawn was already visible. 
As soon as it was far enough advanced to enable 
me to see how to dress, I rose, put on my clothes, 
and descended the stairs. After taking a turn 
or two in the open air, I met the landlord, who, 
judging from appearances, I supposed to have 
just left his bed. 

“Good morning, sir,” said he, “I am afraid 
you have not rested well. You look as pale as if 
you had seen a ghost.” 

“May-be Ihave. You have such an article 
here I am told.” 

“A ghost?” 

“Yes.” 

“T never heard of it, if there is.” 

“Isn’t there a story about a ghost witha 
bloody knife haunting these premises ?” 

“ No sir.” 

“Are you sure ?” 

“Yes, I am quite sure. There is such a story, 
but it is not about this place. It belongs to an- 
other public house, about twelve miles further 
up the valley.” 

“ What is that house called ?” 

“ The ‘ White Horse.’” 

“And this is the ‘ White Hart? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then my informant must have made a mis- 
take—deceived probably by the similarity of the 
names. But, be that as it may, I saw something 
—a figure all in white—in my room, last night, 
which looked more like a ghost than anything 
I ever saw before. And it had a bloody knife 
too.” 

“The mischief you did? The ghost must 
have made a mistake, and got into the wrong 
house. But you couldn’t have seen much of it 
in so dark a night.” 

“Tt had a lantern, and—great heaven! There 
it is now!” 

It was the same identical figure stalking past 
us, with the same slow, heavy tread, and the 
same knife in its hand. It worea long white 
shirt, over a pair of white pantaloons; but it had 
no lantern this time. ‘Mine host” turned in 
the direction in which I pointed, and as soon as 
he caught sight of the ghost, began to laugh so 
heartily that it shook his fat sides and his very 
conspicuous abdominal rotundity “like a bowl 
full of jelly.” 

“T see how it is,” said he, as soon as this 
cachinnatory convulsion had subsided sufficient- 
ly to enable him to speak intelligibly; “the 
ghost was a flesh and blood one, and of the most 
substantial, Dutch-built description, too. You 
might have guessed that much, I should think, 
from his style of walking. I heard him myself, 
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but I went to sleep again a minute or two after- 


is.” 

“ Bat who is he ?—and why did he come stalk- 
ing up to my chamber, in that extraordinary 
fashion 

“Tam very sorry that he disturbed you. But 
it was alla mistake. He is a poor deaf and 
dumb fellow, who goes by the name of ‘ Dutch 
Billy.’ I had employed him to come and help 
us kill hogs. He is very industrious, and no 
doubt had his fire made, and several hogs killed 
before day-break. My overseer usually sleeps 
in the garret-room which you occupied, and I 
had told Billy to go up and wake him as soon as 
he was ready to commence operations. That 
was before you came, and I forgot to tell him 
afterwards that the overseer had gone to his 
mother’s to sleep. So Billy mistook his man, 
and called you in his place. I don’t think he 
ever saw the overseer. At all events, he knows 
him but very imperfectly, if at all. Deaf and 
dumb as he is, he made the gesture with the 
knife to explain his errand; and finding that his 
first visit was unsuccessful, he made a second 
one, and took with him, no doubt, the bloody 
knife with which he had been sticking the hogs, 
as a proof that the work had already begun, and 
the overseer’s presence desirable.” 

I accepted the landlord’s explanation, and de- 
clined his invitation to stay for breakfast, having 
no wish to be present when my nocturnal adven- 
ture should Le served up along with the coffee. 


RESTORING FADED FLOWEBS. 

After a bouquet is drooping beyond all reme- 
dies of fresh water, the Japanese can bring it 
back to all its first glory by a simple and seem- 
ingly most destructive operation. A writer at 
Nagasaki says: I had received some days ago 
a delightful bunch of flowers from a Japanese 
acquaintance. They continued to live in their 
beauty for nearly two weeks, when, at last, they 
faded. Just as I was about to have them thrown 
away, the same gentleman (Japanese gentleman) 
came to see me. I showed him the faded flow- 
ers, and told him, that though lasting a long 
time, they had now become useless. ‘O, no,” 
said he, ‘‘ only put the ends of the stems into the 
fire, and they will be as good as before.” I was 
incredulous ; so he took them himself, and held 
the stems’ end in the fire, until they were com- 
pletely charred. This was in the morning; at 
evening they were looking fresh and vigorous, 
and have continued so for another week. What 
may be the true agent in this reviving process, I 
am unable to determine fully ; whether it be heat 
driving once more the last juices into the very 
leaflet and vein, or whether it be the bountiful 
supply of carbon furnished by the charring. I 
am inclined, however, to the latter cause, as the 
full effect was not produced until some eight 
hours afterward, and it seems that if the heat 
was the epee age it must have been soon- 
er followed by visible changes.—N. Y.£xpress. 


WAR AMENITIES IN NEW ZEALAND. 


As may be sup , Hongi became a lion in 
London. The king—George IV.—gave him a 
suit of armor, and he received innumerable gifts 
of fire-arms and other things. It happened that 
during Hongi’s absence, some of his tribe had 
been aggrieved by those of Hinaki. Hongi ex- 
— his indignation, Hinaki apologized, but 
ongi was determined on war ; he wished to try 
his lately acquired material, and poor Hinaki 
having in vain sued for peace, was constrained 
to prepare for war. Hongi went to attack him 
at the head of three thousand men. The battle 
was not quickly decided, for Hinaki was a skil- 
ful warrior, and though fighting under great dis- 
advantages, long maintained the contest. He 
was at length shot by Hongi, and fell piereed by 
four balls. Before life was extinct, the fierce 
victor rushed upon his enemy, and pulling forth 
his English clasp-knife, scooped out his eye and 
swallowed it. e then pierced a vein of the 
neck and drank the warm blood as it gushed 
forth. The slaughter was dreadful ; a thousand 
men were slain, Hinaki’s two brothers were 
amongst the killed. Their bodies with those of 
three hundred others were eaten on the field of 
battle. Hongi returned home in triumph, his 
canoes filled with prisoners, and the stems and 
sterns ornamented with the heads of his slaugh- 
tered foes. When Hongi reached his own do- 
minion, his daughter, w husband had been 
killed in the battle, rushed wildly to the shore, 
and snatching the sword presented to her father 
by George 1V., she —— into his boat, and of 
the twenty captives whom she found there, she 
beheaded sixteen with her own hand, and to ap- 
her still unsatisfied rage, twenty more were 
Killed and eaten. After this she attempted sui- 
cide by discharging a loaded musket at her head, 
but failing in the attempt, she afterwards stran- 
gled herself.— United ice Gazette. « 


CAUTIOUS MEN. 


Some men use words as riflemen do bullets. 
They say little. The few words used go right to 
the mark. They let you talk, and glide with 
their eye and face, on and on, till what you say 
can be answered in a word or two, and then they 
lance out a sentence, pierce the matter to the 
quick, and are done. You never know where 

ou stand with them. Your conversation falls 
into their minds, as rivers fall into deep chasms, 
and are lost from sight by its depth and darkness, 
They will sometimes surprise you with a few 
words, that go righ the mark like a gun-shot, 
and then they are silent again, as if they were 


re-loading.— Titcomb. 


An Ox with a wooden Leg. 

A Pennsylvania farmer had the following misfortune 
happen toa fine working ox. The animal was grazing 
near where the farmer was at work making a fence. The 
ox stepped into a post-hole, and broke his leg. As he 
was too lean to kill, the farmer consulted a physician who 
lived close by, and the result was that it was determined 
to cut off the broken leg. The ox refused food one day 
only after taking off its leg. A wooden leg was substi- 
tuted in proper time, and when this ox was finally killed, 
it presented the finest beef seen in the Philadelphia 


market. 
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THE PIRATE’S DEATH. 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


Within the dank and tangled grass 
The dreaded pirate lay ; 


His ship had sunk beneath the waves, 
Within an orient bay. 


His heart, late full of haughtiness, 
Was crushed unto the ground ; 

He sighed and looked—a desert waste 
Was spread for miles around ; 


While here and there, in clustering spots, 
The tropic verdure sprang : 

But hark! what dreadful sound is that 
Which through the palm-trees rang’ 


It is the ery for blood and life 
That smote upon his ear— 

It is the shout of those who seek 
To deck his funeral bier. 


He stands, he shudders and turns pale— 
God,” he cried, the sea; 
Place me upon my good ship’s deck, 

To roam the ocean free!” 


But heaven then was made of brass, 


And arched with Adine stone ; 


And there upon the tangled grass 
The pirate died alone! 


A STAB IN THE DARK. 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX, 
AUTHOR OF “PEN AND INK SKETCHES,” ETO. 


Tue person who is to form the object of our 
hero-worship for a short time—not for his virtues 
or achievements, but rather for the interest he 
draws to himself from one remarkable act of his 
life, around which almost all his acts and feelings 
afterwards revolved—was William Wilson, the 
son of a butcher, resident the Canongate, 
Edinburgh. The father was reported rich, and 
certainly discharged his duty to the boy as far as 
a father could, by sending him to a good school 
and treating him well—yet using a stern severity 
when the youth transgressed. Scarcely a day 
passed over the young scamp, that he was out of 
a fight, or a row, or an evil machination. 

It is almost needless to say that one day this 
promising youth got into a scrape, for we could 
not have told when he was not in one—but this 
peculiar affair, no less than almost beating the 
life out of one of the sons of a gentleman who 
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was one of his father’s best customers—was so 
obnoxious to the old man, that he threatened 
him with a species of thong, well known to 
butchers, and the effects of which made his fiesh 


tingle at the mere mention of its name. He had 
not gone home to dinner, nor would he, The 
horror of that thong haunted him ; it made his 


hair stand on end—it thrilled through him and 
made his eye roll wildly like the orbit-swirl of 
epilepsy. To go home was simply an impossi- 
bility, and that ended the question—but where 
was he to go? Ifto a friend’s, he would be sent 
home. He had no money to flee with. He 


prowled about the streets till nine o’clock, when 
a companion, of the name of Kemp got him ad- 
vised to go down to the house of an old woman 
called Jenny Morrison, in Bell’s Lane. 

Kemp had the command, through the kind- 
ness of an aunt, of the sum of three pence, and 
that would leave one penny after paying for his 
lodging. Kemp saw him also housed, and giv- 
ing him, somewhat gravely, the loan, left him to 
his night’s rest. He was not known to the wo- 
man, nor the woman to him, yet she felt for him ; 
and having given him a plate of porridge, sent 
him to his cell. It was a miserable place—damp 
walls, rat-holes, intolerable smells, a small bed 


in a corner, and a chair, He cast off his clothes, 
with no more light than a moonbeam, and jump- 
ed in—scarcely amongst clothes, only under a 
coarse coverlet. He had wandered all day and 
was exhausted ; his fancy and flesh were at war 
—his eyelids drooped, and yet his brain burned ; 
shame, vexation, fear, anxiety, fought against 
sleep; and sleep in the flesh would conquer all 
his emotions. And it did; he was beyond the 
reach of the thong, even in dreams. But his re- 
lief was not to last. He woke about two in the 
morning, and soon ascertained it was a noise 
had scared sleep. He listened—the noise was 
overhead, and he rose and knocked on the boards 
which served for a floor below, and which were 
easily within his reach as he stood on the bed. 
In doing this he looked up and saw, at one or 
two parts, openings in the planks, through which 
slight glimmerings of light came. He lay down 
again, and was again asleep, when he was once 
more aroused by a noise resembling wrestling 
and bumping on the floor, with occasional moans 
and groans, The thought occurred to him that 
there was some terrible scuffle going on between 
fiercely contending parties, and he was confirmed 
in this by some broken words, which, when he 
put them together—a work in which the fancy 
had probably some share—he thought he could 
distinguish a cry to “tie his feet.” The near 
proximity to a fight, even in the form of variety, 
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from what, in his contentious and excited life, he 
loved so well, had now no charms for him, un- 
less he could have got into the midst of it; but 
as matters stood with him, he felt enraged at be- 
ing twice roused from that rest which liberated 


him from the miserable thoughts of his situation. 


The whole world he would have given for relief 
from the gnawing worm within, and this one 
cause kept him in the torture which nature was 
doing her best to relieve him from. Again he 
knocked, and again he was unheeded. 

“Deuce take you!” at length he uttered, “ but 
I will silence you!” 

And the next moment he was on the floor, 
searching for a long butcher’s knife, which it was 
his delight to carry about him, and with which 
he had cut the throat of many a grimalkin. The 
touch of his father’s professional instrament— 
become to him by habit and inclination, like that 
of the tomahawk to the wild Indian—seemed to 
collect together each of his distracted feelings, 
his anger, his fevered palpitations, into one of 
energy. Got hold of it, he rejoiced in the glance 
it gave, as he waved it high in the light of the 
moon, which now shone full into the cellar. He 
sprang upon the bed, which creaked with the sud- 
den leap, and it just so happened that the noise 
at that moment was at its height. The glimmer- 
ing of the light through the openings, now render- 
ed faint by the moonlight, still enabled him to 
find a chink, along which he run his fingers, till he 
came to the spot where it seemed a down-trodden 
individual was resisting opponents. The dull 
sound in the wood directed him, and feeling for 
the continuation of the chink, he thrust in the 
point of the blade—a stern thrust—up went the 
knife to the hilt—a cry of agony, like nothing he 
had ever heard on earth, and a drop, dropping 
of blood which increased to a gush, warm, as it 
fell on his face and blinding him, and saturating 
his shirt. 

Not a moment was now to be lost. He sprang 
again to the floor. He had been a fearless youth, 
but he felt now, for the first time, that his hand 
had accomplished something which awed and 
stupefied him. He had committed a murder— 
the murder of a human créature, and the instinct 
which guards our common nature wrought with- 
in him, indicating the distinction between an im- 
mortal being and a brute. Hurrying on his 
clothes, he was dressed in a few minutes ; his 
effort was to flee; but he had remaining in him 
some calculation. He wiped the knife, thought 
for a moment what to do with it, and coming 
quickly to the conclusion that it would discover 
him if he threw it away, put in into his coat 
pocket.- The sash resisted him, bat the vigor of 
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his despair overcoming the obstacle, he leaped on 
the ground. 

Looking about, he found himself in the next 
lane, a place he well knew, and where he had of- 
ten hidden in his boyish sports. Taking to the 


supple points of his toes, he flew down the High 


Street, escaped the night-watch, and was on his 
way to Leith. His excitement and rapid motion 
made him perspire violently, so that his bloody 
shirt, which had been sticking to his skin, smok- 
ed and sent up into his nostrils the steam of what 
he was sure was the murdered man or woman’s 
blood. Yet he hurried on, increasing his speed 
as he got further away from the scene, and as 
the imagination got time to work up its pictures. 
Nor did he stop till he was met by an obstacle, 
which he might try in vain to surmount—no 
other than the margin of the sea at the foot of 
Baltic Street, and there he stood. . 

And now the sticking shirt annoyed him. It 
might have been that he could not bear the blood, 
and that he felt the shirt as a damning evidence 
against him. Yet he confessed afterwards, that 
the feeling that ruled him at the moment was a 
wish to be relieved from the irksomeness of the 
adhesion. He pulled off his jacket and waist- 
coat, drew his shirt over his head; and having 
proceeded so far, he resolved on washing away 
from his body all traces of the blood. His trou- 
sers and stockings followed, and he stood naked, 
ready to wade in. At that moment he heard a 
shout behind him : 

“ Stop there, ho!” 

On looking around, he saw two dark figures 
running towards him, from the direction of Bal- 
tie Street. Fear in certain states is folly. He 
snatched up his clothes, all but the bloody shirt, 
which he felt himself restrained from touching, 
and took flight along the sands towards Bathfield. 
Nor did he slacken his pace for an instant in 
obedience to the halloo, which reached his ear 
only to quicken his energies. Even though the 
sounds ceased, and there was no indication of 
the figures having continued their pursuit, he 
still ran as if fora wager, and slackened only 
when he was well on to Figgate. In all this 
course, it could not be but that he had been seen. 
The moon was still bright, and it was now three 
o’clock in the morning. Such was his agitation 
in this extraordinary flight, that he never thought 
of the shirt, which was so sure, as a white object 
on the sands, to be picked up by the individuals 
from Baltic Street, who, he was satisfied, had 
only followed him ashort way, and would return. 
When he stopped at Figgate, the act was the re- 
sult of utter exhaustion ; but seating himself on 
one of the boulders common to the beach there, 
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he contrived to get himself again clothed. This 
process he got through as hurriedly as his shiv- 
ering limbs and benumbed fingers would admit, 
and he then made for the road between Leith 
and Portobello, yet still unresolved as to what 
refuge he would betake himself to. 

The abatement of his terror allowed of some- 
thing like forecast, and it occurred that he might 
venture back in the road to Leith, and ascertain 
whether it was not now too late to get hold of 
his shirt, which might probably not have been 
noticed by his pursuers. The resolution had 
some of his natural foolhardiness in it. Looking 
about and seeing nobody, he commenced his re- 
turn. On reaching the spot the shirt was gone, 
and he shuddered as he recollected that his name 
was marked upon it. 

The flash of recollection as to his name being 
on the shirt was followed by putting his hand 
into his pocket to ascertain if the knife was there. 
It had fallen out, probably in his flight, or at 
least he could not find it at the place where he 
had deposited his clothes. This alarmed him 
still more, in consequence of his having, like 
other youths, carved his name on the handle. 
The shirt and the knife together, found on the 
sands, would settle any question regarding the 
author of the murder. Whither should he now 
go? He resolved to go forward to Musselburg 
where he had an uncle whom he thought he could 
trust—a Mr. Gilmour. He arrived there before 
five o'clock. The night had been beautiful and 
the morning promised to break in sunshine. 
Reaching a shaded place he lay down and fell 
fast asleep. 

When he opened his eyes the sun was far 
above the horizon—it was well on to nine o’clock. 
He had overslept his intention, and shuddered 
on awaking to his troubles. He rose, and on he 
went, and reached the east end of the town, 
which he had no sooner entered than he heard a 
newsboy bawfing out at the top of his lungs, the 
intelligence of a horrible and bloody murder 
committed on the person of a bank porter who 
had been barbarously stabbed on the previous 
night in one of the very darkest lanes in Edin- 
burgh. He shrank within himself, and would 
have fied from the gaze of the people, who, no 
doubt, were looking at him. And it was, then, 
aman whom he had murdered! Terribly alarm- 
ed, he held on till he came to his uncle’s door. 
The servant opened, with a face occupied by the 
old welcome smile to Bill. 

“But good Lord! what ails ye?” she said, as 
she looked wildly in his face. ‘The lad’s all 
covered with blood. Here, master, look here.” 
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“ What's the meaning of all this ?” said the 


uncle, who came out. ‘“ Whose blood is that on 
your face? your own, or one of your father’s 
calves? or of that man who was killed last 
night ?” 

“Let me in—let me in,” cried Bill. 

“And you’ve nothing to say?” again inquired 
his uncle. “Barbary, bring water and a towel ; 
we will clean him of the blood at any rate.” 

And then Mr. Gilmour observed—‘ Has he 
no shirt on? Speak, man, what is the meaning 
of all this ?” 

The lad was silent, while Barbary, with the 
wet end of a towel, was busy rubbing at his face. 
“No answer ?” 

“IT cannot—will not—dare not,” was the reply. 
“ Has your father struck you ?” 

“Ro.” 

“‘ Have you cut yourself ?” 

“Zo.” 

“ Have you been fighting ?” 

“ No.” 

“Have you been to the killing-house ?” 
“Te,” 

“And you cannot tell where your shirt is ?” 
“Re.” 

“The lad’s frightened,” said the woman, 
sympathetically. 

“Not he,” returned the master. “ There’s 
something wrong. I'll goin to Gabriel. Take 
care and keep him till I return. He was always 
a wild boy, and I fear there’s something serious. 
I'll be back to dinner.” 

* 7 * * * 

“O, I’m so glad to see you,” said Mrs. Wil- 
son, as she opened the door tohim. “ Have you 
heard anything of Bill? We have two police- 
men in the house, and I’m distracted.” 

“Be calm,” he said as he went into the parlors 
where the policemen were sitting. Meanwhile 
the father himself entered. 

“Has your son been with you all night?” 
asked the detective. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Wilson. 

“ Has he been in the habit of being abroad at 
night?” 

“ He never was before since he was born.” 

“ Have you any reason for supposing why he 
has been absent ?” 

“Why, I believe he feared I would punish 
him,” replied the father. 

“ Does he ever go among your shambles ?” 

“Too fond of it.” 

“ But was he known to be there yesterday ?” 

“Tt was nota killing day, and the door has 
not been opened.” 

“ Have you any of his shirts 
At this question Mr. Gilmour felt uneasy. 
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“Ay,” replied the mother—“ a dozen—I made 
them—ay, and spun them.” 

“Let me see one of them.” 

Mrs. Wilson produced one from a drawer. 

“This does you credit, Mrs. Wilson,” said 
the officer. “I see his name is on it, and the 

re 6.” 

“Ay, sir, lalways marked them.” 

The officer now produced a blood-stained shirt 
and pointed to the mark. 

“That is Bill’s shirt,” she said. “ He got it 
from me yesterday morning.” 

The shirt having been examined, Mr. Gilmour 
said : 

“ How can you account for the blood on the 
back, as if it had ran down his neck ?” 

The officer was puzzled. 

“The blow given the murdered man,” he re- 
marked, “ran right into the heart, and we only 
have to suppose the murderer to have been stoop- 
ing a little to account for such a circumstance.” 

He then rolled up the shirt and produced a 
knife. 

“Do you know that instrument ?” he said to 
the father. “Do not rub it—there are blotches 

_of blood on the white handle.” 

“Too well—my son’s name is on it.” 

“ They were found on Leith sands,” said the 
officer. 

Mr. Gilmour here rose from his seat, slipped 
out, and running across the street, entered the 
the shop where he found Joe White, a confiden- 
tial servant of the butcher. 

“Joe,” said he, “there is something wrong 
with your friend Bill. Take the pony and ride 
to my house and tell Barbary to take Bill west 
to her brother William’s house, and get him con- 
cealed there.” 

The alarmed Joe was off instantly, and Mr. 
Gilmour returned to the house. 

“ Bill came to me this morning,” he said, “ all 
covered with blood, and without his shirt. His 
shoes were covered with sand.” 

“ What did he say?” inquired the mother. 

“Nothing.” 

Mr. Gilmour then told them how he had sent 
off Joe White, and left the unfortunate parents, 
to return home. 

+ * * * * 

Some ten days after these occurrences, old 
Jenny Morrison recounted al! the circumstances 
of the night when Bill slept in her cellar—how 
she went in in the morning and found him gone 
—how she wondered at the bed soaked with 
blood—how she flew to the room above where 
some sheep-stealers lodged, and told them a lad 
had cut his throat in his room, and then run 
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away to die somewhere else—how the sheep- 
stealers laughed as she spoke, and how she cursed 
them for unfeeling wretches, till she saw on the 
floor a dead sheep, lying in its own blood, which 
was soaking through between the planks. 

“Ay, sirs,” she added—‘the sheep-stealers 
winked when they saw I had discovered them, 
and gave me a dram to bribe me not to tell that 
the poor boy had stuck the beast with a knife 
driven up into its body.” | 

“A sheep!” ejaculated Mr. Gilmour. 

“A sheep!” responded the butcher. 

“Ay, a sheep!” roared Joe, ‘‘and more—one 
of our own,” 

“ Yes,” replied the butcher, “and we had 
long suspected Jenny Morrison’s lodgers.” 

“And all this,” said Barbary, holding up her 
hands, “has been about the killing of a sheep !” 


HEALTH AND HAPP INESS. 


Health is to bo regarded as the chief of earthly 
blessings. It is one upon which all others must, 
in a great measure depend. It has also more to 
do for the mind than has been supposed. Strength 
of intellect, moral power, serenity of temper, all 
derive more or less from physical health of the 
individual. And happiness has certainly this 
for its material foundation. Of what value is a 
fine mansion to its owner who is bed-ridden? A 
sumptuous table to a miserable dyspeptic? Parks 
and shaded avenues to a man with the gout? 
Carriages, horses, servants, every luxury, to one 
who is ever tormented with rheumatic twinges ? 
The plowboy who goes whistling to the field, 
full of rosy-hued health, may well be envied by 
the consumptive land-holder or banker, who 
watches him while he sits coughing in his lordly 
chamber. And what think you the faded, ailing, 
carefully preserved woman of fashion would give, 
to exchange her false curls and cosmetics, for 
the natural ruddy hues and glowing beauty -of 
her washerwoman’s daughter. We may have 
wealth, friends, books, splendid drawing-rooms, 
the finest pew in church, everything that money 
can command—still, the enjoyment of ev 
blessing refers back to health. Old Asthmatic’s 
magnificent estate is not a tenth part as much as 
his woodchopper’s, who goes singing in the 
woods every morning, with his axe on his sheul- 
der and his luncheon in his pocket. Health, 
then, is to be prized first of all: and no blessing 
of minor importance can sanely be purchased at 
its expense. ‘To its maintenance or restoration, 
riches, pursuits, and, more than all, pleasures, 
are to be freely sacrificed, if necessary. What 
use is a trade or profession to him who has brok- 
en his constitution in obtaining it? How much 
better for himself, yonder sickly and effeminate 
clergyman would have done, had he neglected 
theology and given more attention to his bowels ! 
What are all pleasares now to the wretched sen- 
sualist, whose capacity for enjoyment has been 
destroyed by perversion and excesses? And 
what is wealth to him who has expended all the 
vital essence and exuberant juice of his constita- 
tion in a life of toil and care t—Donne. 
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[onIGINAL.] 
I’VE BEEN STRAYING. 


BY MELINA A. HERRINGTON. 


T ve been straying—I ’ve been straying, 
Through the forest all day long, 
Listening to the sweetest music 
Of the roving wild bird song; 
Gathering sweet and beauteous flowers, 
Tinged so beautiful and gay ; 
Dreaming over tiny violets, 
Sweetest emblems of fair May. 


I’ve been dreaming—I ’ve been dreaming, 
By the rippling, laughing stream, 

Watching the bright dancing waters 
Sparkling in the soft sunbeam. 

I have heard the whispering breezes 
Stealing softly through the leaves, 

As they move so light and gently 
On the high and lofty trees. 


I’ve been thinking—I ’ve been thinking, 
Through the long and dreamy day, 

That these scenes so fair and lovely 
Soon will fade and pass away ; 

And too soon the dreamy summer 
Will in her hazy beauty reign, 

And the tall green grass so slender 
Gently wave upon the plain. 


I’ve been hoping—I ’ve been hoping, 
Ere the flowers all decay, 

That friends both true and faithful 
I might find upon my way; 

True those I ve fondly trusted 
Oft so coldly turn away, 

Yet I hope one day to meet them 
Where love will ne’er decay. 


_ UP THE BALTIC. 
CRONSTADT AND THE CZAR NICHOLAS. 


BY LIEUT. W. J. CARTER. 


“ Wuart do you make her out to be?” asked 
the captain of a Baltic trader, of the mate, who 
had gone aloft with a spyglass to look at an ap- 
proaching vessel. 

“A Russian man-of-war, sir, 1 think. Yes,” 
he added, after having again narrowly scrutiniz- 
ed the approaching vessel. “There goes the 
double-headed eagle—she’s a man-of-war for 
certain.” 

All doubt was soon at anend. The vessel— 
a heavy, Jumbering corvette, her decks crowded 
with a sort of amphibious looking creatures—in 
uniform—half soldiers, half sailors, was soon 
near enough to hail. We hoisted our colors, 
and the Russian officer, in broken English, hav- 
ing asked the usual questions as to where the 


vessel was from, and whither bound, inquired 
if we had seen the Russian Baltic fleet. 

“ Yes—yesterday—Nine sail, standing in for 
the Gulf of Finland—all sail set.” 

The officer waved his hand, and issued some or- 
ders in Russian. The corvette was put before the 
wind, and all sail set in hopes to overhaul the 
fleet. We afterwards heard that the corvette had 
been sent out to intercept the fleet, which was 
homeward bound, and to order the admiral to 
remain out six months longer. The corvette 
did overhaul the vessels, but did not get near 
enough to speak them, and her signals having 
been misunderstood or disregarded, the fleet en- 
tered the harbor of Cronstadt. 

This was during the reign of the Emperor 
Nicholas. It was the practice of that despotic, 
although in many respects excellent monarch, 
to send out his ships to cruise for a term in the 
Baltic, in order to exercise the crews—Russia 
being in this respect so singularly situated, that 
no matter from what part of the empire her ves- 
sels sail, they are inclosed in narrow seas. The 
three great naval ports are Cronstadt, Sebastopol, 
and Archangel. Cronstadt is only open to the 
Baltic Sea, Sebastopol to the Black Sea, both, 
in a manner, immense salt water lakes, and 
Archangel, being situated within the Arctic circle, 
is for nine months of the year blockaded by ice. 
Little wonder, therefore, notwithstanding the 
ambition of all the czars since Peter the Great, 
to make Russia a great naval power, that her 
seamen, who by the way are drafted from the 
military levies, are marines, and that her naval 
officers are deficient in nautical skill, and more 
soldiers than sailors. 

We heard, subsequently, that as soon as the 
Russian fleet arrived off Cronstadt, the empress, 
who chanced to be in the citadel, had immediate- 
ly sent an order on board the admiral’s ship, or- 
dering him to sea again, to continue his cruise 
six months longer, greatly to that officer’s cha- 
grin, for Admiral Smolenskoff had, it appeared, 
only married a young wife the day before he had 
sailed, and hence it was supposed he pretended 
not to perceive the signals of the corvette, being 
anxious to get back to his bride. However, there 
was no demurring to the autocrat’s will, and 
the poor admiral—without even being permitted 
to set his foot on shore, was obliged to absent 
himself from his bride six weary months longer, 
and beat about in that most disagreeable of all 
seas—the Baltic, 

We entered the Gulf of Finland on the follow- 
ing day, and soon anchored off the mole of Cron- 
stadt. I was a youngster at the time, and to me 
the scene was full of interest. The huge Rus- 
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sian ships-of-war with their names painted in 
Greek-looking characters on the sterns—the pe- 
culiarly oriental aspect of the fort and town of 
Cronstadt—the effect heightened by the long 
gabardines worn by the people, and by their im- 
mense beards, and the military look that pervad- 
ed everything and almost everybody—from the 
actual military officers to the custom-house men 
and tide-waiters who came off to the ship—were 
all strange and fascinating to a youth who found 
himself for the first time ina foreign land. Eve- 
rything is measured by military grade in Russia. 
Mr. Beard, the Scotch engineer, who stood for 
many years high in favor with the late Emperor 
Nicholas, possessed the rank of a general officer, 
though engaged in civil service all his life. 

The officers of the postal service, of the excise 
—men employed under government in any posi- 
tion, rank according to military grade; nor is 
this system confined to male persons only—for 
several of the empress’s ladies hold high military 
rank, and the old lady who nursed the Emperor 
Nicholas, and who survived him, and who for 
aught I know may be still living—is a general! 

The Russian nobility is numerous, every son 
claiming the rank of his father at the death of 
the latter, and there being no law of primogeni- 
ture in Russia—the only law, with all its evils, 
which can maintain a respectable and wealthy 
nobility—every son has an equal share of the es- 
tate. Consequently in a few years the divided 
property dwindles down to a contemptible por- 
tion, and as no noble can engage in trade, the 
greater portion are proud, and miserably poor. 
Still there are a few immensely wealthy 
Russian nobles. The army, the navy, and the 
civil service—the two former a priori, are the on- 
ly avenues open to these impoverished sons of 
noble parents, and as the pay of Russian officers, 
unless in the higher grades, is small, these offi- 
cers with sounding titles and unpronounceable 
names, are put to sad shifts to maintain even an 
outward appearance of respectability. 

Very soon after we came to an anchor, a man- 
of-war’s boat came alongside, and we were board- 
ed by an officer in green uniform who announced 
himself as the Herr Baron something or other, 
and demanded, in Russian, an inventory of our 
cargo ; especially he wished to know if we had any 
English gold on board—that, at that period, be- 
ing at a most exorbitant premium in Russia, 
and an exclusive monopoly of the government, 
(an English sovereign—twenty shillings—actual- 
ly fetching twenty six shillings in Russian silver.) 
Now it happened that I knew that the captain 
had brought out a bag of sovereigns on his own 
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The captain could make nothing of the Russian, 
so the officer repeated his questions in what he 
imagined was English— equally unintelligible. 

“ You can speak French,” said-the captain, to 
me. ‘All these Russian fellows speak French ; 
ask him what he wants to know.” 

I put the question. 

“ Je demande de Monsieur le Capitaine si’la 
apporté de Vor Anglais dausson vaisseau?” said 
the officer. 

Proud of standing in the position of an inter- 
preter, I took it upon myself to answer the ques- 
tions—of course in French. 

“Yes.” I replied. ‘The captain has a bag of 
English sovereigns in his cabin.” 

“How many?” asked the officer. 

“Two or three thousand, at least, I should 
think.” 

The officer took a note of my information. 

“ What’s that he says ?”’ asked the captain. 

“He asked me if you had brought any English 
gol 

“You didn’t tell him yes, of course ?” 

“TI told him I thought you had two or three 
thousand sovereigns.” 

It is amusing after this lapse of time to think 
of the captain’s rage and mortification, though 
at the moment, it was anything but agreeable. 
He had not only brought out for exchange, all 
the gold he could raise of his own, but his friends 
had entrusted him with theirs, and he had on 
board some £6000 sterling, which, if smuggled 
on shore, would have brought a profit of nearly 
$7000. He had more gold than I was aware of ; 
but once set a Russian on the scent, and it is 
worse than useless to attempt to conceal any- 
thing. I had thus, inadvertently lost the cap- 
tain and his friends who had trusted him, $9000. 

“Confound you! you young imp of Satan!” 
cried the captain, stamping his feet, and foaming 
at the mouth with rage and vexation, to the in- 
finite delight of the officer who understood it all. 
“I wish you’d been at the bottom of the Baltic! 
A pretty mess you've made of it! ‘here's over 
a thousand pounds profit gone at once; and by 
George, the gold is all forfeit to the government ! 
It’s not down in the manifest.” 

He would have struck me I believe had the 
officer not been present, and certainly his passion 
was not to be wondered at. 

“Inform Monsieur le Capitaine,” said the 
officer, “that I see no gold mentioned in the 
manifest. Is he aware that the gold may be 
seized ~ 

I explained with fear and trembling. But the 
captain was compelled—he not understanding 


account, and I was standing near by at the time. 


the only language in which the conversation 


. 
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could be carried on—to make further use of me. 
“Ask the officer to come down into the cabin,” 
said he, “and you, you infernal mischief-maker, 
come down too.” 

We descended to the cabin together. The 
steward was ordered to produce the best wine 
and viands the ship afforded, and the unfortunate 
captain endeavored to show the baron lieutenant 
every possible respect. He explained how he 
was a poor man, and the seizing of the gold 
would not only ruin him, but his friends—I, of 
course, acting as interpreter, and endeavoring in 
every way that lay in my power, to second the 
captain’s effort, to the best of my ability. For 
sometime the officer was stern and obdurate. 
He must do his duty, he averred. But as he 
swallowed glass after glass of wine, he began to 
complain of his own poverty—so sad, so ignoble 
to a man of his rank and family. The captain 
pitied him. “Could he not assist him to make 
a few roubles? He would be most happy. It 
was a shame that a gentleman in the Herr Bar- 
on’s position should be in such straitened cir- 
cumstances. This gold—the government knew 
nothing of it. It would make little difference to 
the Russian treasury, if it were carried on shore 
and exchanged privately. No one would be any 
the wiser, and in that case—if a hundred sove- 
reigns—why—” etc., etc. 

The officer eagerly took the bait. He even 
offered to assist the captain, by taking the gold 
on shore in his own boat, which would not un- 
dergo a search at the custom-house. This plan 
was agreed to gladly, and after the pair had 
sworn mutual and eternal friendship, the officer 
departed, taking with him a purse of gold to seal 
the bargain, and what appeared to me still more 

. strange, carrying away besides, not only half a 
dozen bottles of wine, but the wine-glass out of 
which he had been drinking, and the plate from 
which he had been eating, together with sundry 
other articles of a similar description. This for 
a baron, and a naval officer! But I must con- 
fess that this Herr Baron’s uniform—somewhat 
of the seediest, although plentifally bedizzened 
with tarnished gold-lace—was buttoned closely 
up to his throat, he wore no collar, and looked 
as if he had been on short allowance of washing 
water for some weeks—to say nothing of his not 
having lately shaved, and from certain indica- 
tions, I shrewdly suspect that there was very lit- 
tle show of linen to be found beneath the well- 
worn broadcloth which covered his breast. The 
lower grade of officers in the Russian service are, 
as I have said, miserably poor, and it is little to 
be wondered at that they are open to bribery ; 
and afterwards I saw several of them accept 
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thankfully of trifling presents such as those I 
have mentioned, which an American or English- 
man of any condition above that of a pauper 
would spurn with contempt. 

“TI forgive you, my boy,” said the captain, 
when his guest had departed, “for the manner 
in which you have helped me out of this scrape. 
I hope there wont be much loss after all.” 

Nor, I believe, was there. Indeed, I fancy the 
captain made a better speculation, with the as- 
sistance of the Herr Baron, than he could have 
done without, and the latter was so eager to 
complete the bargain, and clutch his hundred 
sovereigns, that the gold was all taken on shore 
that very night. 

The cholera was raging furiously in Russia at 
that period—raging as it does nowhere else in 
Europe. The Russian cities—Cronstadt and 
St. Petersburg, especially—are remarkably clean, 
with wide, airy streets; but the land on which 
they are founded was reclaimed from the ocean, 
by Peter the Great, and the cities are consequent- 
ly low and damp, and the food of all Russians 
except those of the higher classes is meagre and 
of a nature to engender disease, in addition to 
which they are filthy in the extreme in their 
dress and persons. Laborers were seized with 
the cholera while at work, and sometimes left to 
die on the spot, and I have myself seen the pal- 
lid, blue corpses lying for hours on the wharves 
of Cronstadt before they were removed by the 
police. 

We had a gang of laborers at work removing 
the cargo. Clad in sheepskins which had prob- 
ably belonged to their fathers, and had never 
been cleansed since they were fashioned into ar- 
ticles of clothing, with their feet thrust into im- 
mense untanned, uncouth-looking leather boots, 
with hay and straw and rags stuffed in, in place 
of stockings; with immense beards descending 
to their waists, of which they are inordinately 
proud, and with hair thick and matted, and crop- 
ped as if a wooden bowl had been placed over 


the head, and the hair clipped round it, giving it 


the appearance of a mop, these poor fellows 
are certainly odd looking beings. All possess 
the Tartar physiognomy, and sturdy, often gi- 
gantic frames. They worked lazily yet steadily, 
singing the while, in chorus, some barbarous 
lingo, while they toiled and sweated beneath 
their heavy garments, stopping at stated hours 
to eat their fragal meal of jet black bread and 
onions—stuck full of big lamps of salt taken 
from a herring-barrel, and spread with the cook’s 
slush, when they could get it—and to repeat the 
prayers of the Greek Church, much after the 
style in which the Mahometans recite aloud pas- 
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sages from the Koran—yet they appeared to be 
contented and happy. Their wages are about 
twenty copecks (twenty-five cents) a day, of 
which fifteen go to their seigneurs. With the 
remainder they purchase their black bread, and 
an ample supply of wodky, a kind of smoky, fiery 
whiskey, abominable alike to the taste and smell, 
though the Russians drink immense quantities 
of it undiluted with water—half a pint at a time, 
without drawing breath, and apparently without 
any bad effect upon their stolid brains. 

At night they laid down on deck in their sheep- 
skins. Though it was yet early in October, the 
nights were cold and sometimes frosty; and it 
was no uncommon sight to see them rise in the 
morning, their matted beards covered with hoar 
frost which they would shake off unconcernedly, 
and proceed to their work as contentedly and 
cheerfully as if they had reposed their limbs dur- 
ing the night on a feather bed. 

I saw the Emperor Nicholas twice—once in 
the streets of St. Petersburg, and once pulling 
through the fleet of men-of-war, lying outside 
the mole, at Cronstadt. In the streets all vehi- 
cles stopped while the czar passed by, and all 
Russian pedestrians, of every rank, fell on their 
knees. Nicholas acknowledged this homage, as 
well as the respectful standing salute of the for- 
eign pedestrians, by touching the peak of his cap 
a la militaire. His majesty wore on both occa- 
sions the eternal green Russian military uniform 
without epaulettes, with a diamond star on his 
breast, and a silver-lace cap. None of the reports 
of the manly beauty of the late emperor of all the 
Russias are exaggerated. He was one of the hand- 
somest men that ever lived, tall—considerably 
over six feet in height, stout, but not too stout, 
and elegantly formed. His fine appearance was 
enhanced by comparison—for outside the impe- 
rial family, all the Muscovites, of whatever rank, 
possess more or less of the sturdy squat form 
and stolid flat, vacant ‘Tartar physiognomy, so 
remarkable in the lower classes. (The house of 
Romanoff, by the way, is almost purely of Teu- 
tonic origin, and it has been said that whatever 
of Muscovite blood remained in the family, was 
monopolized by the hateful, imperious, savage 
Constantine, who, strange to say, bore not the 
slightest resemblance to his brothers, but was in 
form and feature and disposition a very Tartar !) 

St. Petersburg is a magnificent city in appear- 
ance, but most of the houses in the suburbs are 
built of wood, and the immense stoves kept al- 
most constantly at a red-heat, render fires very 
prevalent, and very disastrous. One of the 
eccentricities of the Czar Nicholas was his con- 
stant presence by day or night, when at St. Pe- 
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tersburg, at every extensive conflagration (and it 
is said he acted similarly at Moscow). Frequent- 
ly he directed, himself, the operations of the fire- 
men, always rewarding any act of daring or hu- 
manity. A short period prior to our visit to 
Cronstadt, a large fire broke out in the suburbs. 
The emperor then at the citadel, was present as 
usual. An old woman and her daughter were 
in imminent peril. They were in an upper room, 
in the centre of a large block of wooden buildings, 
literally enveloped in flames. That they must 
perish, seemed inevitable. The dense crowd of 
people held their breath with awe; the firemen 
for the moment ceased to work their engines; 
the emperor was greatly excited. “Can no 
means be employed to save those poor creatures, 
my children?” he cried. “I, your father, will 
reward generously the man who shall save them 
from death.” 

Still no one dared to risk almost certain death. 
The emperor repeated his promise. At that 
moment, a young blacksmith pushed forward 
from amongst the crowd, and throwing off his 
sheepskin jacket, said—“ Sire, I will save them, 
or die with them.” 

He knelt before the czar, who laid his hand 
upon the young man’s shoulder, saying : 

“Go, my sou, and God bless your efforts !” 

The youth—he wao but eighteen—rushed to- 
wards the flames, now so intense that the crowd 
had drawn back from them several yards, leav- 
ing a bare space, brighter than the light of day, 
between them and the fire. Several of the young 
man’s friends endeavored to stophim. “ Peter- 
ovick,” they cried, “ you will throw away life! 
It is useless. Three will perish, instead of two. 
Remember you have a mother !’” 

“ And a father!” replied the intrepid youth. 
“For my poor blind mother—if I perish, my 
emperor will care.” 

He shook off those who sought to restrain him, 
and pulling his woolly under garment over his 
head, literally rushed into the flames and was 
lost to sight. A shudder pervaded the dense 
mass of people. With one voice they cried, 
“ He is lost!” But the next moment he was 
seen clambering along fiery timbers, beneath 
which the flames glowed like a furnace. He 
went from one to another as if he bore a charmed 
life—as if, like the asbestos, he was proof against 
fire. A dead silence prevailed, save the noise 
caused by the rush of the flames, and the crack- 
ling of burning timber. At length, crossing a 
narrow frame-work of timber, on which he had 
to balance himself to walk, and which was all 
aglow with fire beneath, he reached the window- 
frame. The poor woman had retired in despair, 
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or had sunk back suffocated, perhaps already 
dead, in the flames. The young man sprang in- 
to the burning casement, a burst of smoke and 
flame issued forth, and he was lost to view—lost 
altogether, as all believed. Presently he re-ap- 
peared, bearing the insensible body of the elder 
woman in his arms, re-crossed with his burden, 
the narrow piece of timber, and reached a frame- 
work to which a rope was thrown him. He lashed 
it round the woman’s waist, and lowered her safely 
into the arms of those beneath, who could scarce- 
ly endure the intense heat while they received 
her. 

“Come down—come down!” shouted the 
people below. “ One is saved by a miracle! You 
can do no more.” 

“ Go on, brave youth!” said the czar. 

No one dared oppose his majesty. All were 
silent, and the young man retraced his steps and 
again entered the burning building. A rush of 
smoke burst forth as before. Presently the 
young man sprang out, gasping for breath. He 
staggered and seemed like to fall into the flames 
beneath. For a moment he gazed wildly around 
him clinging for support to the window-ledge. 

“Come back while yet you may,” shouted 
the crowd. 

The youth waved his hand and re-entered the 
casement. Some time—perhaps a minute elapsed 
—itseemed a very long time to the horrified look- 
ers-on, and no one expected to see him again. 
But to their astonishment, he re-appeared with 
the girl, bore her along the perilous bridge, and 
succeeded in lowering her, also, in safety. He 
was preparing to descend himself, when the front 
of the building fell with a crash into the flames 
which leaped high in the air. All thought the 
youth had fallen with it into the awful pit of fire ; 
but by a sudden spring backwards he had saved 
himself, and now stood on a narrow rafter which 
extended like the beam of a gallows to the case- 
ment, which was now all on fire. Flames be- 
neath and around him, standing without any 
hold for his hands on a burning rafter, scorched 
and dizzy, blackened with smoke and gasping 
for breath, his destruction seemed inevitable. 
Every moment those beneath expected to see 
him fall. They stood paralyzed with horror. 
Then was heard the voice of the emperor recall- 
ing them to the necessity of immediate action. 

“Bring mattresses, beds from the houses 
round, anything and everything that can break 
his fall. I, your czar, command you,” said 
Nicholas. 

The voice of the czar was even more impera- 
tive than the call of humanity. Most, perhaps 
were willing; none dared refuse. Valuable mat- 
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tresses and costly feather beds were piled in a 
vast heap in the muddy, smoke-blackened street, 
till the pile rose to the height of several feet. 

“Jump! Fear nothing—jump!” shouted the 
ezar, in a clear voice. The young man obeyed. 
For a moment his form was visible, falling in 
mid air, and the next moment he was buried in 
the yielding heap, whence he re-appeared, black- 
ened, scorched, his clothes torn and burned. 
Scarcely human in aspect, and almost blind, and 
staggering through the lane opened for him, he 
again knelt at the feet of the czar. 

“ Your name, noble and brave youth ?” said 
Nicholas, raising the young man from his kneel- 
ing position. 

“ Peterovick Ivan, sire,” gasped the young 
man. 

“ Peterovick Ivan,” replied the czar, “you 
have done nobly and well. You shall be reward- 
ed as I have promised, but besides that reward 
say what will you ask yourself of the emperor ?” 

“ Sire,” gasped the young man, scarcely able 
to stand without support, “I seek but one boon. 
I want no more. Give liberty to my father. For 
this I have risked my life. If I can see him free, 
I can die happy.” 

“Your father! What, who is he ?” 

“ Sire, an exile in Siberia.” 

“ Ha! since when ?” demanded the emperor. 

“ Bince I was a child, sire. Since your majes- 
ty succeeded to the throne.” 

Nicholas looked grave for a moment. Rarely 
did he pardon a political offender, and few save 
such were sent to Siberia. Presently he said— 
“Your boon is granted. Nicholas of Russia 
never retracts his word. Go now, you need at- 
tention. Call to-morrow at the palace.” 

The young man knelt to kiss the skirt of the 
ezar’s cloak, while a tremendous shout was raised 
by those standing round, and caught up by those 
ata distance, until it seemed to extend through- 
out the city; but the young man heard it not; 
he had fallen senseless at the emperor’s feet. 

“Let every care be taken of him,” said the 
ezar. “ Russia has need of such sons as he, and 
to-morrow if he is well enough let him be brought 
to the palace.” 

He turned away—the people kneeling as he 
passed—and disappeared. Peterovick was shock- 
ingly burned. He could not be carried to the 
palace on the morrow, but the czar called at the 
humble residence of the young hero’s blind moth- 
er. He had made inquiries respecting the exiled 
father of the youth, and discovered that he had 
been a considerable proprictor—owning many 
serfs ; but that he had been engaged in the con- 
spiracy in favor of Constantine, which nearly 
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succeeded in excluding Nicholas from the suc- 
cession, and but for his prompt and bold action 
might have proved fatal to him. The estates of 
the conspirator had been confiscated and his fam- 
ily reduced to poverty—hence young Peterovick 
had been compelled to apprentice himself to a 
blacksmith, as soon as he was old enough to 
work for his living, and to support his blind old 
mother. His father he did not recollect, as he 
had been so young at the time of his banish- 
ment. But it had ever been the youth’s heart- 
felt wish to see his father free for his mother’s 
sake. The czar stood within the humble dwell- 
ing over the bed of the gallant youth. He took 
his hand and spoke to him kindly. 

“An ukase has gone forth which provides for 
the immediate liberation and return of your fath- 
er,” he said. “Have you nothing else you 
would ask ?” 

“Sire, the women whom I took from the 
burning building—are they safe?” 

“Safe and doing well. Have you nought else 
to ask ?” 

. “Nothing, sire; but I have this to say. Hence- 
forward, if I live—and until I die, Russia has no 
more loyal son—your majesty no more loyal sub- 
ject than Peterovick Ivan, and I will answer for 
my father.” 

“But you must live,” replied the czar. “I 
cannot afford to lose such children as thou. And 
since you crave no further boon, I must speak 
for you. The estates of your father are restored. 
The father of so brave ason cannot be a bad 
man. He was mistaken. Let his future atone 
for the past. Let that be forgotten. You must 
remove hence with your mother. I have pro- 
vided for you a residence, and as soon as you 
are able, you will present yourself at the palace 
in the uniform of a lieutenant of the imperial 
guard. Do your duty, and intrust your future 
to me.” 

The czar left a purse of gold on the table and 
departed, before the grateful youth could speak 
his thanks. Peterovick lingered long onhis sick- 
bed. His father returned from Siberia before he 
was entirely recovered ; but he did recover, and 
at the period of my visit to St. Petersburg, was 
acaptain in the imperial guard, and high in 
favor of the Czar Nicholas, 


THE MOTHER. 
Mysterious to all thought, 
A mother’s prime of bliss, 
When to her eager lips is b 
Her infant’s thrilling kiss. 
O, never shall it set, the sacred light 
Which dawns that moment on her tender gaze, 
arling’s hers, love, and and 
praise.” , 
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THE ABORIGINES OF AUSTRALIA. 

The corroberry, or nocturnal native dance, be- 
gins soon after dark, by moonlight, or illuminated 
a large fire. Like the national romaika dance 

of the modern Greeks, it is danced only by the 
men, who brandish their weapons, and make 
many other pantomimic movements, which are 
quite unintelligible to Europeans; whilst the 
women sit round in a circle and sing a most ex- 
traordinary musical accompaniment of a doleful 
and melancholy complexion, to which they beat 
time with their boomerangs, and, I must add, 
with the most admirable precision. As far as 
can be understood, the subjects alluded to in these 
dances and music are the current topics of the 
day, which some of them improvise with, it must 
be confessed, considerable talent—a spirit of im- 
itation and mimicry being one of their few na- 
tional characteristics—and they have a great turn 
for imitating whatever strikes them as novel or 
ridiculous, especially the voice, gait, and move- 
ments of Europeans. The way in which they 
parody in their coroberry the chattering manner 
and quicksilver grimaces of the Chinese would be 
applauded in any other country, and is the more 
striking as it affords such a contrast to the habit- 
ual quiet and sober demeanor of their own na- 
tional character. It requires, however, all the 


usual local accompaniments of the aboriginal 
forest, with its gigantic trees, the midnight fires, 
and the wild excitement of the numerous assem- 
blage, to make the corroberry an imposing s 

tacle.—Australian and New Zealand Gazette. “a 


KNOWLEDGE vs. LEARNING. 

I read very recently, I think in a penny 
azine, of a little girl belonging to a free school, 
who was asked by one of the governors, on a pub- 
lic day, how such and such a thing happened to 
be so? She could give no answer. Her inter- 
rogator gave her the clew, she went through the 
account from point to point, and came to the 
right conclusion. ‘ Bat how is it that you could 
not tell me at first; I thought you learned all 
these things regularly?” ‘“ O, yes, sir,” replied 
the child, “ I had learned it before and often, but I 
never knew it, till now.” She was right, as right 
as reason itself, not indeed logically, but instine- 
tively, and therefore more surely; knowledge is 
conscious truth, but learning as we get and pos- 
sess it, is pfren neither truth nor consciousness.— 
Self-Formation. 

PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Kant the great philosopher used to tell the 
with great glee: A traveller 
showed Lavater two portraits, the one, of a high- 


.wayman who had been broken on the wheel, the 


other was the portrait of Kant the philosopher; 
he was desired to distinguish between them. 
Lavater took.up the highwayman. After aiten- 
tively considering it for some time, “ Here,” 
says he, “ we have the true philosopher ; here is 
a: in the eye and reflection in the fore- 
ead; here is cause and there is effect; here is 
combination, there is distinction, synthetic lips 
and analytic nose!” Then turning to the por- 
trait of the philosopher, hé exclaims, “The 
calm thinking villain is 80 well expressed, and 
so strongly.marked in this countenance, that it 
needs no comments.” —Home Journal. 
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[onrermat.] 
DEATH. 


BY CAPTAIN L B. CHESTER. 


God gave, and blessed be his name, 
His praise my tongue shall fill; 

The hand that takes is still the same, 
And I adore him still. 


Thy providence, my gracious God, 
Does all events control ; 

Nor let me venture to complain, 
Till I have scanned the whole. 


While mystery profound and dark 
May oft my soul appall, 

Patient I'll wait in joyful hope, 
Till God explains it all. 


In all the gifts that crown my days, 
My Father’s hand I see; 

Nor shall I cease my grateful praise, 
Because recalled by thee. 


Lord, teach my heart to love thee still, 
In sorrow’s darkest hour; 

Ill trust (whate’er my cup may fill) 
Thy goodness and thy power! 


THE BROKEN CENT. 
_ A LEAF FROM AN ATTORNEY'S DIARY. 


BY WILLIAM B. JOHNSON. 


I NEVER was in a gambling-house but once in 
my life, and that was many years ago. I might 
have forgotten the circumstance, had it not been 


connected with an affair that made an indelible 
impression on my mind. It was in the year 
1844, that professional business called me to the 
city of Baltimore, in the State of Maryland. I 
was engaged in a patent case, and expected to be 
there a week. One of the witnesses in the case 
was a young man named George Broughton, a 
particular friend of mine, so that the trip prom- 
ised to be an agreeable one, as we were to 
travel and room together, during our absence 
from home. 

It was a beautiful spring day when we started 
on our journey and reached Baltimore the same 
evening. We drove to Barnum’s Hotel, and were 
soon installed in comfortable quarters. After 
supper, we strolled about the beautiful city; we 
could but admire its cleanliness, and the pictur- 
esque appearance of the streets. I remember 
very well, we were struck with the view of the 
city at night, from the elevation on which the 


“Washington Monument is erected. It was a 


glorious moonlight night, and not a single cloud 


obscured the blue vault of heaven. Here and 
there, the sky was dotted with some large star, 
which shared the glory of the silver moon. The 
air was balmy, and the city as calm and still as 
if we had been in a desert. We sat down on the 
parapet surrounding the monument, and turned 
our faces to the south. We both uttered an ex- 
clamation of admiration at the same moment. 
Before us lay no American city, but we were 
suddenly in Italy’s classic land. There were the 
minarets, towers, steeples, villas, cupolas and 
domes, belonging to Florence or Venice, rather 
than a North American city. There was the 
same hazy atmosphere, the same bright sky, the 
same delirious feeling of “dolce far niente.” 
George and I lingered over the scene for more 
than an hour, and it was only by an effort that we 
at last tore ourselves away. We returned to the 
hotel, and after a social cigar together, retired to 
bed. 
The next day the trial commenced ; it was a 
most uninteresting case to the general reader, so 
I shall pass it by. I was very much fatigued 
when the court adjourned for the night, having 
been cross-examining witnesses the whole day. 
A good dinner and a glass of wine soon restored 
me 

After I had dined, I walked out on the balcony, 
and found George speaking to a stranger, whom 
he introduced to me as a Mr. Purcell, of Virginia. 
The latter was a gentleman about forty years of 
age, with a fine open countenance, and genial 
manners. He had arrived that afternoon at the 
hotel, and was on his way to New York. I en- 
tered into conversation with him, and found him 


to be an intelligent man, and a pleasing com- 


panion. We conversed on different subjects for 
some time, when Mr. Purcell suddenly remarked, 
turning to me: 

“Mr. Mansfield, you are a lawyer, a member 
of a profession which is purely practical—tell me, 
do you believe in good and bad luck ?” 


“I scarcely understand your question,” I re- 
plied ; “if you mean by it, do I believe that some 
persons are lucky and others unlucky in this 
world, I answer in the affirmative.” 

“That is not exactly my meaning,” replied 
Mr. Purcell. “Do you believe that luck is 
governed by fixed laws ?” 

“ Your question is a metaphysical one, and 
would involve a long argument, but why do you 
ask it?” 

“TI will tell you. I have visited Baltimore 
twice before in my life. The first time was 
about five years ago. Some one proposed that 
we should visit a gambling-house. I had never 
been in one, and wishing to see a little of life, 
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consented. We entered one in Old Town, and 
Irisked a small stake—a five dollar bill, I think 
it was. I won—lI placed the whole amount on 
another card and wonagain. I went on playing, 
and strange to say, won every time, At last the 
bank declined to play any more, and I left with 
10,000 dollars in my pocket. Three yearsafter- 
wards, I visited this city again. I had never en- 
tered a gambling-house since my first visit; but 
now I determined I would try my chance once 
more—it was more a motive of curiosity than 
anything else that impelled me, for I have really 
no passion for gambling, whatever. Exactly the 
same thing teok place. I first of all staked five 
dollars, and won every time. Again the bank 
declined to play any more, and I left this time 
with $15,000 winnings.” 

“ Certainly there is something strange in this,” 
replied George. “Have you ever been in a 
gambling-house since ?” 

“ Never,” returned Mr. Purcell, “as I before 
told you, Ihave no love of gambling. But I 
have something further to confess, and here I am 
afraid I shall forfeit my claim in your eyes, to 
the possession of common sense. I know you 
will think Iam superstitious, when I tell you 
that I ascribe all my luck at the gaming table to 
the possession of this.” 

And Mr. Purcell drew from his pocket a broken 
cent, bearing the date of 1815, which he handed 
to me to look at. 

“ You are jesting,” said I. 

“No, indeed,” he returned. “I know it is 
contrary to common sense and reason, but I 
have tried the experiment over and over again at 


cards. When I have that cent in my pocket, I 


invariably win; when I am without it my luck 
is the same as other persons, sometimes I win 
and sometimes lose.” 

“But that is purely a coincidence,” said 
Broughton. 

“No, it is no coincidence, because it is in- 
variable. Ihave tested it more than five hun- 
dred times.” 

“ Where did you get that cent from ?” I asked. 

“ That is the most curious part of the whole 
story,” replied Mr. Purcell. “Some eight years 
ago, an old family servant of ours, a gray-headed 
negro, sent for me in the middle of the night to 
visit him at his bedside. He had been ill some 
days with pneumonia, and our family physician 
had pronounced his recovery hopeless, I had 
always been the old man’s favorite, and of course 
obeyed his summons with alacrity. I found the 
negro fast sinking. The moment he saw me, he 
stretched out his hand to me and slipped this 
broken cent into mine. ‘This will bring you 
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luck at cards, Massa Charles,’ he murmured. 
‘ Keep it for my sake.’ To please the old man, 
I put it into my pocket, but thought no more 
about it. He died that night. During the win- 
ter, we play whist almost every night at home 
to while away the time. The next time we play- 
ed after this incident, an extraordinary vein of 
luck seemed to have fallen to my share, for I 
won every game. But even then I never thought 
anything about the talisman I possessed. The 
same thing occurred night after night—I could 
not understand my extraordinary good fortune, 
when ont morning happening to feel in my 
waistcoat pocket, I found the cent. . I then re- 
membered what the negro had told me, and com- 
menced a series of tests, which convinced me 
that this coin possesses all the virtues I have 
ascribed to it. The first time I came to Balti- 
more, I thought nothing about my talisman, 
although I always carry it in my pocket. It 
was not until I had returned to my hotel with 
my winnings from the gambling-house, that I 
remembered it—I then knew to what I owed my 
good fortune.” 

Mr. Purcell spoke so earnestly, that I saw it 
would be no use attempting to combat the ex- 
traordinary delusion under which he labored. I 
contented myself with saying that it was very 
strange. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Mr. Purcell, “it is - 
my intention to visit the gambling-house again 
to-night—if you would like to accompany me, I - 
should be glad of your society.” 

At first, I declined—I had lived forty years 
without entering a gambling-house, and felt no 


particular desire to do so now—but Cieorge ap- 


peared disposed to go. The thought struck me 
that this Mr. Purcell might be a plausible sharp- 
er, in the employment of some of the gaming- 
house keepers to get victims into their dens. 
When I saw that my friend Broughton was de- 
termined to accompany Purcell, I altered my 
mind and resolved to go too, for I knew that I 
had a great deal of influence with my friend, and 
that a word from me would prevent him from 
playing deeply. We sat a little while after sup- 
per and then started off. It was exactly ten 
o’clock when we left the hotel. 

It was a glorious night; the moon was fast 
rising to the zenith, while the gorgeous Orion 
was sinking in the west. Near the moon was the 
regal Jupiter, a little further east the pale Saturny 
and within a few degrees of the western horizon 
was the king of the long winter’s night, Sirius. ° 
I have always been a lover of the wonders of the 
heavens, but the recollection of the magnificent 
spectacle the sky presented on that eventful 
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night is indelibly impressed on my memory. We 
proceeded along Market Street, over the bridge, 


and were soon threading the narrow thorough- 


fares in Old Town. At last we stood before a 
house in Bond Street, which our conductor in- 
formed us was the dwelling we sought. It was 
a long, low dark building, with but few windows, 
facing the street. It had the appearance from 
the outside of being unoccupied, and such at first 
was really my idea—but Mr. Purchell soon un- 
deceived me, for he advanced to the door and 
knocked at it in a peculiar manner. The door 
was immediately cautiously opened by a negro, 
who scanned us carefully before he admitted us. 

“All right, Sam,” said Mr. Purcell. 

The porter doubtless remembered the Vir- 
ginian, for he threw the door wide open and we 
entered. We had no sooner passed through an 
inner green baize door, than a flood of light 
burst upon us, proceeding from a chandelier, 
which served to illumine a staircase. Our con- 
ductor ascended the stairs and we followed. The 
flight was a short one, and we found ourselves 
in a long room, handsomely furnished, and bril- 
liantly lighted. In the middle of this apartment 
was a table, on which were printed representa- 
tions of thirteen cards. In front of the table sat 


the dealer, a flashy-looking man, with an impas- 


sible face, and a superabundance of jewelry. He 
had before him a spring box in which was 
placed a pack of cards, from which he kept con- 
tinually taking the top one and placed it on one 
of two heaps. I knew nothing of the game, but 
learned that it was a faro table. A large num- 
ber of persons surrounded the table, who, from 
time to time placed bank-notes or checks on the 
cards painted on the cloth, and as a card was 
turned up, the dealer, either took the amount to 
himself, or paid an amount equal to that placed 
on the card; the point being decided by the fact 
whether the card turned up belonged to the deal- 
er’s pile or the players. If my description of the 
game is meagre and unsatisfactory, my igno- 
rance must plead my excuse, for as I said before, 
I knew nothing about the game. I only describe 
what I saw. 

The moment Mr. Purcell entered the room, he 
was accosted by a stout, red-faced man, with a 
singularly unprepossessing cast of countenance, 
who advanced and shook him cordially by the 
hand. 

**T am glad to see you, Mr. Parcel,” said the 
proprietor of the gambling-saloon, for such I 
afterwards found him to be. “Have you come 
to break us again ?” 

“I have come to try my luck,” replied Purcell. 

The latter now advanced to the dealer, and 
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harided to him a pile of notes, and received in 
exchange a number of red checks, which he in- 
formed me each represented five dollars. George 
Broughton bought a few white checks represent- 
ing one dollar each. 

They now comménced to play. I watched 
the game with much interest. Purcell placed a 
dozen or so of his red checks on the queen. 
After the dealer had turned a few cards, I saw 
that the Virginian had won, from the fact that an 
equal number of checks was placed beside his 
stake. He let it remain, and again the queen was 
turned on the player’s side, again doubling his 
stake. Every one supposed that he would now 
bet on another card, but he left his stake there— 
he won again. Purcell appeared to be entirely 
careless about the matter, not even looking at the 
table. 

“ Your card has won the third tinffe,”’ said Mr. 
Emery, the proprietor of the saloon. 

“Luck has not deserted me, it seems then,” 
was his only reply. : 

““ You had better take down your funds,” said 
George Broughton, whispering in his ear. 

no, let them be.” 

“But the queen has won three times—and 
everybody is betting against it.” 

I glanced at the table and saw a large number 
of checks piled on the queen—but all of them 
were topped by a cent except the Virginian’s. 
This cent I afterwards learned, denoted that they 
played against the card winning the next time. 

“You will certainly lose,” said Broughton, 
perceiving that his new friend took no notice of 
what he had said to him. 

“T shall win,” returned the Virginian, with 
the utmost confidence. 

And he did win, for again the queen was turn- 
ed upon the player’s side. I need not prolong 
the description of this scene ; suffice it to say that 
the Virginian won every time. He changed his 
check for those of larger denominations, and ac- 
cording to old gamblers, he played in the most 
reckless manner, but always with the same re- 
sult. He soon absorbed the attention of the 
entire company. One man in particular—a thin, 
cadaverous-looking individual, who I afterwards 
learned was an actor at the Charles Street Thea- 
tre, gazed on him in wonder and astonishment. 

I began to get tired of: it, and proposed to 
Broughton that we should return to our hotel. 
But he was fascinated and did not want to 
leave. I then bade him good-night. I felt the 
necessity of retiring to bed, as I had a hard day’s 
work before me on the morrow, and I left the 
gambling-house. I soon reached East Baltimore 
Street, and turned as I supposed, in the direc- 
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tion of my hotel. I continued to walk until I 
found myself in a very wide ‘street which I did 
not remember to have seen before. A watchman 
fortunately passed me at that moment, and I 
inquired of him my way to Barnum’s Hotel; I 
then learned that when I left Bond Street, I had 
turned to the right, when I should have turned to 
the left, and by this means had absolutely been 
proceeding in an exactly opposite direction to 
the one I ought to have taken. The watchman, 
however, setting me right, I hastened to repair 
the mistake I had made, by quickening my steps. 
But with all the speed I made, I lost at least 
three-quarters of an hour by my want of know- 
ing the points of the compass. 

At last I reached Jones’s Falls. It is necessary 
that I should inform those unacquainted with 
Baltimore, that Jones’s Falls is a small stream 
of water, dividing the city into about two equal 
portions—that part on the eastern side of the 
Falls, is called Old Town, while the western 
portion is Baltimore proper. This stream of 
water is crossed at the foot of every street by a 
bridge, there are Pratt Street bridge, Baltimore 
Street bridge, Fayette Street bridge, etc. 

I stood on Baltimore Street bridge, and lean- 
ing over the parapet, paused afew minutes to 
admire the beauty of the scene. Before and be- 
hind me lay the sleeping city; to the right and 
left of me, was the winding stream of which I 
have just spoken. The moon was shining on 
the surface of the waters, turning it into liquid 
silver, while a short distance off I could sce the 
Fayette Street bridge—the moonlight enabling 
me to trace even the open ironwork of the para- 
pet. It was such a calm beautiful night, the air 
was 80 soft, and the moon was so bright, that I 
was tempted to linger on the bridge, as I have 
said before—but I at last tore myself. away, and 
was on the eve of leaving my resting-place, when 
a sudden shriek made me start. It came from 
the Fayette Street bridge, and I immediately 
turned my eyes in that direction. What was my 
horror to see a man’s body deliberately raised to 
the top of the parapet, and then thrown into the 
Falls. I was even near enough to hear the splash 
as the body fell in the water. There was one 
more shriek, the sound of running footsteps as 
the murderer crossed over to the western side of 
the city, and then all was still. I immediately 
ran as fast as I could down Front Street, in the 
direction of Fayette Street. I met a watchman 
on my way, and hurriedly told him what had 
occurred. He sprung his rattle, and we soon 
had plenty of assistance. We commenced a 
strict search for the body, but without any result ; 
the stream had doubtless taken it down the Falls. 
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We then examined the place from which the man 
had been thrown over the bridge, but, excepting 
a pool of blood on the pavement, there were no 
evidences to be found. Two or three watch- 
men started in pursuit of the murderer, while the 
rest continued to search for the body. I remain- 
ed with the latter for more than an hour, but we 
met with no better success than at first. Finding 
that nothing could be done until daybreak, I gave 
my name and address to one of the watchmen, 
and started for my hotel. 

When I reached the hotel, I went directly to 
my chamber, and found that George Broughton 
had returned, and was already in bed and fast 
asleep. At first I felt half-inclined to wake my 
companion and tell him what I had seen, but 
then I thought it would be such a pity to wake 
him out of his sound sleep, and that the morning 
would do as well. I undressed myself and went 
to bed. 

The terrible sight I had seen kept me awake 
some hours, and it was not until the first rays of 
the morning sun shone in my window that I fell 
asleep. How long I slept I know not, but I was 
awakened by a loud knocking at my chamber 
door. When I opened my eyes I found that it 
was broad daylight. I turned my eyes to my 
companion’s bed and found that he was still fast 
asleep—in fact, George Broughton was always & 
sound sleeper, and I was not surprised that the 
knocking had not awakened him. I immediate- 
ly rose up and opened the door. It was one of 
the waiters of the hotel, who informed me that 
two constables were below and wished to see me 
directly. I ordered them to be shown up to the 
chamber. The sound of voices awakened George, 
and he sat up in bed. 

“ What is the matter?” said he, rubbing his 
eyes. 

“There are two constables down stairs, who 
want to see me. I have sent for them to come 
up here.” 

“ What in the world can constables want with 
you?” said Broughton. 

“T will explain all by-and-by,” I replied, put- 
ting on a few articles of dress. 

‘I had hardly finished a hurried toilet when the 
door opened and the two officers entered. 

“Is there a Mr. George Broughton here?” 
asked one of the men, advancing into the middle 
of the apartment. 

“That is my name,” said George. 

“Is this your card ?” asked the man, showing 
one of George’s visiting cards. 

“ Yes, that is my card—why do you ask ?” 

“Tt is an unpleasant business, sir; but wé” 
shall be compelled to search you.” 
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“T really don’t know what this means,” repli- 
ed George—“ but you are at perfect liberty to 
search my clothes—there they are upon the 
chair.” 

The officers began to examine the pockets of 
my friend’s clothes. From one they took a gold 
watch, from another a large quantity of bank- 
notes and gold. As these things were brought 
to light, I could see a peculiar smile flit across 
the countenances of the officers. 

“Does this property belong to you?” asked 
one of the officers. 

“You are very inquisitive,” said George. 
“ Why do you ask ?” 

“Only duty, sir. Of course you are at liberty 
to tell or not, as you think fit.” 

While this conversation was going on, I stood 
as if thunderstruck. I immediately asked my- 
self the question where did George get the watch 
and all the money from—for I knew they did 
not belong to him. 

“I have no objection to tell,” replied George, 
“although I do not recognize your right to ask 
me the question. That money and that watch 
belong to Mr. John Purcell, of Virginia.” 

“Exactly,” said the officer, with a sagacious 
nod, and then, he added: “you were with him 
last night ?” 

“T was.” 

“ You left the gambling-house in Bond Street 
together, at one in the morning ?” 

“ We did.” 

“ Then, sir, it is my painful duty to arrest you 
for the wilful murder of Mr. John Parcell.” 

“Good God!” cried George, starting from the 
bed ; “ what do you mean?” 

“Simply what I say. You must accompany 
me at once to a magistrate’s office, and we shall 
want your company, Mr. Mansfield.” 

I was dreaming. I did not know if I was 
asleep or awake. 

“My company,” I stammered—“ what can 
you want me for ?” 

“ You are an important witness, sir. You are 
the only witness to the murder.” 

“What! do you mean that the body I saw 
thrown over the bridge—” I hesitated to finish 
the sentence. 

“Was Mr. Purcell’s,” replied the officer. 
“ His body was found below Pratt Street early 
this morning. And on repairing to the scene of 
the tragedy we found Mr. Broughton’s visiting 
card on the pavement. It was overlooked in the 
search last night. We received information that 
Mr. Broughton was lodging at Barnum’s, and 
came here at once. I need not tell you that we 
have found corroborative testimony,” added the 
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speaker, pointing to the watch and money which 
still lay on the table. 

“ Mansfield, you cannot believe me guilty,” 
said George, turning as pale as death. 

“No, my dear fellow,” I replied, “I do not 
believe you guilty—in fact, I know it is utterly 
impossible that you could have committed this 
crime. I have no doubt an explanation at the 
magistrate’s office will set all to rights.” 

George hurriedly dressed himself, and we pro- 
ceeded to the nearest magistrate. We found 
several witnesses already assembled there, and 
the case was at once gone into. The first wit- 
ness called was the keeper of the gambling-house. 
He deposed that the deceased, accompanied by 
Broughton and myself, visited his saloon on the 
previous night, that the deceased won very large- 
ly, and partook of supper a quarter of an hour 
after I had left. He farther deposed that the de- 
ceased drank a great deal of champagne during 
the meal, and soon after left the house accom- 
panied by the prisoner. 

Henry Dornton, a private watchman, was the 
next witness called, and deposed that he had 
seen the deceased in company with the prisoner 
going down Fayette Street together, about a 
quarter of an hour before the murder occurred. 
He identified them positively, because his atten- 
tion was called to them by the fact that the de- 
ceased appeared to be intoxicated, and the pris- 
oner was half forcing him along the street. 

I was the next witness called, and gave the 
statement with which the reader is already fa- 
miliar. The constable was then called, who de- 
posed as to the finding of the prisoner’s card on 
Fayette Street bridge, and the discovery of the 
property of the deceased in the pockets of the 
prisoner. Patrick O’Neal deposed that he was a 
porter at Barnum’s hotel, and that the prisoner 
returned to the hotel at half past one in the morn- 
ing, and appeared to be very much out of breath, 
and somewhat excited. When it is remembered 
that I had previously stated that it was twenty 
minutes past one by my watch that I had seen 
the body thrown over the bridge, it can easily be 
surmised how this fact told against the prisoner. 

This was the whole of the evidence. The 
magistrate then asked George if he had any 
statement to make. The poor fellow, who ap- 
peared utterly confounded at the mass of circum- 
stantial evidence brought against him, replied in 
the affirmative, and made the following state- 
ment. 

“ The deceased, accompanied by Mr. Mansfield 
and myself, visited Mr. Emory’s establishment 
yesterday evening. The deceased won largely. 
At about a quarter past twelve, as near as I am 
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able to judge, Mr. Mansfield bade us good-night, 
stating that he wanted to get to bed, and left the 
gaming-house. Fifteen minutes after that we 
went down stairs to supper. The deceased par- 
took largely of champagne, and afterwards drank 
some brandy. After supper the proprietor de- 
clared that the bank would play no more that 
night, and we left the house. It was one o’clock 
when we turned the corner of Bond Street. The 
deceased was very much intoxicated and declar- 
ed that he would not go home. I used every ef- 
fort that I possibly could to induce him to pro- 
ceed quietly along the street, but it was all to no 
purpose, he became more obstreperous every 
minute. At last, when within about a square of 
Fayette Street bridge he sat down on the steps 
of a dwelling, and declared he would not advance 
another step. Again I begged and entreated 
him, but in vain. I then tried to pull him along 
by force, but he grew very angry, so I desisted. 
I then told him he had better give me his money 
and watch, and he could return to the hotel when 
he pleased. To this he consented, and confided 
to my care nearly all his winnings. I then ran 
to my hotel and retired at once to bed. I knew 
nothing whatever about the murder having been 
committed until the constable informed me in 
the morning. This is all I know about the 
matter.” 

“Mr. Broughton,” said the magistrate, when 
he concluded, “I have but one duty before me. 
Your explanation may be satisfactory to a jury, 
but truth compels me to say that it is not so to 
me. Inow commit you to jail for the wilful 
murder of John Purcell, there to await the action 
of the grand jury.” 

I whispered a few words of comfort in my 
friend’s ear while the commitment was being 
made out; but he shook his head and murmur- 
ed the words, “‘ my poor mother !” 

Broughton was removed to jail, no bail being 
of course admissible in his case, and I went with 
a heavy heart to the U. S. Court to prosecute 
my patent claims. To my joy it was brought to 
a conclusion that day, the jadge deciding in my 
favor some objection I offered which ruined my 
Opponent’s cause. I now felt at liberty to devote 
my whole time to my poor friend, for in spite of 
the evidence a doubt of his innocence never for a 
moment entered my mind. 

When I returned to my hotel in the evening I 
sat down seriously to consider the case. I must 
confess I was appalled at the weight of circum- 
stantial evidence agaist him. Every link seem- 
ed to be perfect. There was the motive for the 
deed, the possession of the property, and the dam- 
ning fact of his card having been found on the scene 
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of the tragedy, everybody of course supposing 
that in the struggle it had fallen from his pocket. 
How was I to meet facts like these? I felt cer- 
tain that some one had followed Broughton and 
the deceased, and that when the former left Pur- 
cell the assassin had attacked him almost imme- 
diately. But how to discover this person? It 
was but natural to suppose that the murderer 
was one of the visitors to the gambling-house, 
ani I saw that my first inquiries must be direct- 
ed in that quarter. 

The next morning I visited Mr. Emory’s estab- 
lishment and had a long conversation with him, 
for to tell the truth, I suspected him very strong- 
ly. A few minutes’ conversation, however, con- 
vinced me that I was in error. He proved con- 
clusively that he had never left the house on the 
night in question. I then interrogated him as to 
his visitors. He knew them, and gave me such 
a character of them that I could not suspect 
them. I left his house no nearer a solution of 
the mystery than when I had entered it. 

My next visit was to Fayette Street bridge, 
and I made a most minute inspection of the place 
where the body had been thrown into the water. 
Here I met with a little more success, for wedged 
in some of the interstices of the iron work of the 
parapet I found a vest button. It was a peculiar 
round button of black jet, and I felt certain that 
it must either have come off the murdered man’s 
vest or that of his assassin. To decide the for- 
mer point, I immediately went to inspect the 
body of the deceased. One giance was sufficient 
to tell me that the vest button had never belong- 
ed to him, for his waistcoat was a cloth one and 
the buttons were of the same material. <A mi- 
nute examination of the body also convinced me 
that he had been struck from behind. The 
wound it is true was on the side, but the direc- 
tion was such that it could not have been given 
in front. 

This button, then, was the first clue I had to 
the real assassin. It is true it did not amount 
to much, for the chances of my finding the man 
who wore the particular vest with those buttons 
in a city of two hundred thousand inhabitants 
were very slight, to say nothing of the fact-that 
hundreds of people might wear just such buttons. 
Bat still it was something, and I felt encouraged. 
In the afternoon I visited my poor friend in pris- 
on. I found him calm and hopeful. He was 
so conscious of his own innocence, that he felt it 
almost an impossibility that other people could 
believe him guilty. His greatest anxiety was on 
his mother’s account. He entreated me to write 
to her and tell her the true facts of the case, for 
he felt unequal to the task. I promised todo so. . 
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‘We conversed together more than two hours, but 
I found that he could give no solution of the 
mystery. 

“By-the-by, George,” said I, as I was about 
to leave, “there is one thing that tells very much 
against you, and which I am at a loss to explain, 
and that is the fact of your visiting card being 
found on the spot where the murder was com- 
mitted.” 

“T can explain that easily enough,” he repli- 
ed. “ When I first saw Purcell we conversed to- 
gether a few minutes, and finding him very agree- 
able I introduced myself by handing him my 
card ; he placed it in his waistcoat pocket, and 
in his scuffle with the assassin it must have fall- 
en to the ground.” _ 

“Did any one see you give him your card?” 

“ Certainly—a waiter was in the room at the 
time.” 

“If he can only remember the fact,” I return- 
ed, “the chief link in the chain of evidence 
against you is broken.” 

“Tam sure he will remember it, for he was 
handing a glass of water to Mr. Purcell at the 
very moment I presented the card.” 

“ This is very encouraging,” I returned. 

Our conversation lasted some little time longer 
and then I bade him farewell. My first duty on 
my return to the hotel was to call the waiter to 
me. I found my friend was correct—he remem- 
bered all about the card. For the next two 
weeks I devoted all my time in hunting up ad- 
ditional evidence. I will not detain the reader 
with an account of my proceedings. I used all 
the ruses so well known to our profession, but 
they every one failed. I could not obtain the 
slightest clue to the real perpetrator of the crime. 
I visited my friend almost every day, and en- 
deavored to keep up his spirits by representing 
his case in a more favorable light than really ex- 
isted, but he could not fail to gather from me 
that I had met with no decided success. 

I began to grow very mach discouraged, for 
unwilling as I was to admit the trath, I could 
not disguise from myself the fact that my poor 
friend must inevitably be convicted unless I could 
discover the real assassin, and of that there did 
not appear to be the slightest probability. 
George’s mother had come to Baltimore, and 
was stopping at the same hotel with me. Every 
evening I had to report progress to her, and, as 
with her son, I was obliged to disguise my own 
dreadful forebodings. 

One night, weary in mind and body, as I was 
passing the Charles Street theatre, my attention 
was attracted by a huge poster at the door. I 
do not know what imipelled me, for God knows 
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I was in no mood to seek amusement, but I en- 
tered the theatre, and paying the price of admis- 
sion, took my seat in the parquette. The house 
was very full. I glanced at the bill and found 
that the first piece to be played was “The Peo- 
ple’s Lawyer,” the principal part, that of Solon 
Shingle, being filled by a Mr. Denner. The per- 
formance was advertised to commence at a quar- 
ter before eight. It was now eight o’clock, and 
the curtain had not yet risen. The audience be- 
gan to be very impatient, stamping, whistling 
and calling at the top of their voices. It was in 
vain that the orchestra continued to play. At 
last, at a quarter before eight, the drop-curtain 
was moved on one side and the manager advanc- 
ed to the footlights. The house became so quiet 
that you could have heard a pin drop. 

* Ladies and gentlemen,” began the manager, 
“TI have to throw myself on your indulgence. 
The piece has been delayed, owing to the absence 
of Mr. Denner. We expected him every mo- 
ment, but we have just received information that 
Mr. Denner is ill. Under these circumstances 
Mr. Cowly at a few moments’ notice has kindly 
undertaken the part. I have to bespeak for him 
your kind indulgence.” 

All American audiences are good natnred, and 
this little speech was received with applause. 
One individual behind me did not, however, ap- 
pear to be satisfied with it; for I distinctly heard 
him utter the word, “gammon.” I turned round 
to him, and found myself face to face with a seedy- 
looking individual who was busily engaged 
chewing tobacco. 

“ You don’t believe that statement to be true ?” 
said I. 

“I know it aint,” he replied. 

“ Why 

“ Because I saw Denner myself at the Eutaw 
House, this afternoon.” 

“ What do you suppose, then, is the reason he 
does not play ?” 

“ He’s above it now.” 

“Above it—how do you mean?” 

“Why, you see, sir, this Denner is a great 
gambler, and he has had an extraordinary streak 
of luck lately, he’s broke half the faro banks in 
town.” 

“ What!” I exclaimed in a loud yoice, start- 
ing from my seat, and drawing the attention of 
the entire audience on me. I became sensible of 
my ridiculous position, and sat down again. 

“You seem mightily concerned, stranger,” 
said the man—“ I repeat what I said before, this 
Denner’s been and broke half the faro banks in 
town lately; he is all the talk among the sport- 
ing men.” , 
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THE BROKEN CENT. 


What kind of a looking man is he?” T ask- 
ed, in as calm a voice as I could command at the 
moment. 

“ He’s a thin, lanky, slabsided sort of a man, 
with a face pale enough to make one think he 
had lived on tallow candles all his life.” 

“Do you know where he lives ?” 

“Yes, he boards at the Western in Howard 
Street.” 

I said no more, but in a few minutes left the 
theatre. I remembered that on the night of the 
murder I had noticed a pale, sickly-looking man 
gazing with a peculiar look on Parcell when he 
won so largely. If this Denner should prove to 
be the same man I felt certain that it must be he 
who had committed the murder. His extraor- 
dinary luck at gaming-houses must be owing to 
the possession of the broken cent which he had 
taken from his victim’s pocket, in all probability 
without knowing its value. I determined on a 
coup de main, and went to the police office and 
procured the services of two officers. 

We started for the Western Hotel in Howard 
Street, and when we arrived there, I was delight- 
ed to be informed in answer to our inquiries, that 
Mr. Denner was in his room. I inquired the 


number, and stated that I would go there without 
being announced. I placed the officers outside 


the door, and told them not to come in until I 
clapped my hands. I dispensed with the cere- 
mony of knocking, but opening the door entered 
the chamber. I found Mr. Denner all dressed, 
in the act of drawing on his boots, evidently pre- 
paring to go out. When he raised his head I 
could not prevent giving a start, for I recognized, 
not only that he was the man I had seen in the 
gaming-house, but that he wore a vest with but- 
tons exactly resembling the one I had foand— 
one of which was wanting. 

“ Mr. Denner, I believe,” said I. 

“That’s my name,” said he, in a surly tone, 
“what do you want?” 

“‘T want to see you on important business,” 
I answered. 

“I suppose you come from the theatre—tell 
the manager I wont come.” 

“No, sir, Ido not come from the theatre,” 
and I clapped my hands. The officers imme- 
diately entered the room. The actor turned very 
pale when he saw the stars, but he recovered 
himself almost directly. 

“What means this intrusion?” said he. 

“Tt means this, Mr. Denner,” I replied, “ that 
on the 28th ult., you visited the gaming-house of 
Mr. Emory, in Bond Street,” 

“ Well, what then?” asked the actor, growing 
livid. 
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“That you followed Mr. Purcell and Mr. 
George Broughton—that when you saw the latter 
leave his friend, you rushed forward and stabbed 
the unfortunate victim of your avarice. You 
rifled his pockets, but found very little to reward 
your crime—you then threw his body into the 
Falls.” 

“Tt is a lie!” said the man, but his counte- 
nance proved that I had told the truth, for it 
turned almost green, and a convulsive quivering 
seized his limbs. 

“It is the truth,” I returned, “and what is 
more, I hold the proof in my hands. Search 
him, officers,” I continued, turning to the latter ; 
“ you will find on his person a broken cent bear- 
ing date 1815, which I can swear belonged to the 
murdered man.” 

“T have got no broken cent,” returned the 
assassin, doggedly. 

“That we shall soon see,” was my resolnte 
reply. 

The officers began to search Denner. From 
a corner of his waistcoat pocket they produced 
the broken cent with the date 1815. The ac- 
cused gazed first at the officers and then at me 
with open mouth, and with wonderment and as- 
tonishment depicted in his face. It was evident 
that he did not know he possessed the cent. 

“ That is not all,” I added—* when you drag- 
ged your victim to the bridge he was not dead, 
and struggled. In that struggle one of your vest 
buttons came off. Here is the button,” I con- 
tinued, taking it from my pocket, and going up 
to him I pointed to the place where it was want- 
ing, ‘and here is where it belongs.” 

My coup de main was successful. The man 
thought I knew a great deal more than I really 
did, and at once made a confession. He was 
committed forthwith to prison. The next morn- 
ing George Broughton was released. I shall 
never forget the meeting between mother and 
son to the last hour of my life. That same eve- 
ning we all left for New York. 

Denner’s trial took place three months after- 
wards. He was found guilty and condemned to 
be hung. He evaded the sentence, however, by 
committing suicide. I never knew what became 
of the broken cent. 


NIGHT. 


How beantiful is night! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air; 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 
Breaks the serene heaven ; 
In full-orbed glory yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths. 
Beneath her steady ray 
e the round ocean, girdled sky— 
How beautiful is night! Sourmsr. 
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REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 


BY W. J. HUBBARD. 


There is a fair and lovely home 
Beside yon mountain stream ; 

There you shall rest your weary form, 
In slumber’s tranquil dream. 


There sounds not there the chill alarm 
Of battle and of war; 

No gloomy wailings of the sad 
Upon the ear shall jar. 


The moaning tempest’s slumbering wail 
Fore’er is hushed along the dale ; 
But shines a sun as golden bright 
As Ganges’ palm-clad vale. 


There rest and sleep forevermore, 
From care and sorrow free ; 
While far away goes up to God 
A sister’s prayer for thee. 


Your troubled soul for aye has sought 
A rest from fear and moan ; 

Here, then, no ghoul shall haunt thy rest, 
Nor Circe’s rending tone. 


EVERY MAN A FARMER. 

The cultivation of the earth is congenial to the 
nature of mankind ; and a very large proportion 
of men, during some share of their lives, either 
do, or have a desire to, become farmers. Besides 
those who, in civilized countries, are bred to the 
culture of the soil, and make it their sole pursuit 
through life, there are thousands of others who 
retire from the bustle and anxieties of trade, the 
vexations of a professional, or the turmoils of a 
public life, to rural quiet, and the undisturbed 
cultivation of an acre of land. The merchant, 
whose youth has been spent behind the counter, 
whose prime of life and middle age have passed 
between the ledger and the strong box, between 
the hopes of gain and fears of loss, having at 
length realized a plum, retires from the crowded 
city and the anxieties of trade, to the pure air of 
the country and the peaceful cultivation of a 
farm. The lawyer, having acquired wealth and 
professional fame, abandons his causes for a more 
tempting cause—the pursuit of agriculture—or 
mingles with his professional labors the exercise 
of the spade and the plow. In like manner, the 
physician and the divine, the curers of physical 
and moral diseases, consult their own health and 
quiet, and find a balm for body and mind, by 
snatching a few hours from professional duty, to 
apply them to the grateful pursuitsof tilling the 
earth. Why should we mention the statesman 
and the warrior? They, too, are inclined to be- 
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come farmers; the one leaving the field of am- 
bition, the other his harvest of laurels, both seek 
a soil more congenial to the best feelings of man, 
and end the career of life, like Cincinnatus, at 
the plow. Even the mariner, the adventurous 
son of Neptune, whose home has been for many 
years, professionally and practically, on the deep 
—who has sailed to all lands and visited every 
sea, bringing with him the rarities of every coun- 
try and the products of every clime—purchases 
a home on the land, transplants his exotics into 
his native soil, and prefers that his last rest 
should be in the rural churchyard with his kin- 
dred, to finding a bed in the bosom of the deep. 
The mechanic, too, is smitten with the love of 
farming, and exchanges the dust of the shop for 
the furrows of the field, the confined air of 
crowded rooms for the free atmosphere of the 
heavens, and the noise of machinery for the 
music of birds. 

Nor is this prevailing love of agriculture, 
which sooner or later in life discovers itself, to be 
wondered at, whether we consider it as implanted 
in our nature, or whether it be the result of rea- 
son and experience. If it be innate, it is merely 
kept down for a while by the engrossing pursuits 
of wealth, the calls of ambition, or the strife of 
glory. But, these being satiated or disappointed, 
the mind set free, returns to its native desires, 
and applies its remaining energies to their peace- 
ful gratification. But reason and experience 
may well be allowed their share in bringing so 
large a portion of mankind ultimately to the 
cultivation of the earth. Who, that values his 
native dignity and independence, would not pre- 
fer to be lord of a few acres of land, with no- 
body’s humors to consult but his own, and no- 
body to please but his Maker, to the cringing, 
the fawning, and lying, that are apt to enter so 
largely into political, professional, mercantile, 
and mechanical life? If any man on earth can 
say, “I ask no favors,” it is the farmer. Skilful 
and honest labor is all that the earth requires, 
and it yields a due return—no favors dearly 
bought with the surrender of independence, of 
honor, of truth, and of all noble and manly feel- 
ings; no truckling for office, no fawning for 
popularity, no lying for gain. No man can say 
of farming, ‘‘I have served a faithless master ! 
I have sacrificed honor, and conscience, and in- 
dependence of mind ; and what have I gained ?” 
Among farmers there are no deserted Woolseys, 
and no Belisarius lives a reproach to agricultural 
pursuits. 4 

Brauty.—Somebody says beauties are apt 
to die old maids. They are too proud of their 
make. 
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DREAMS. 


BY EMMIE CLARKE. 


I’ve a fairy bower in the land of dreams, 
There only for me a bright star gleams, 
Where flowers blossom and buds expand, 
A beautiful home is my fairy land. 


Ive a home in the heart in the land of dreams, 
Where I seem to be loved, though it only seems; 
Where bright eyes fasten their gaze on mine, 

And thoughts like stars from their soul heart shine. 


I’ve a beautiful gift in the land of dreams, 
Better by far than the dazzling gleams 

Of gems which pass as the breezes sigh, 
And leave the dreamer to hope—then die. 


I have friends of worth in the dreamer’s home, 
Where no chilly winds of sorrow come, 

Where no souls of sadness my vision greet, 
But only the pleasant are there to meet; 


Where smiles are many and tears are few, 
Where Love wears ever the brightest hue, 
Where sunshine scatters its golden beams— 
Such an Eden world is this land of dreams. 


Have you ever heard of the aloe plant, 
Which blooms away ‘neath eastern skies? 
A hundred years its leaves are green, 
And then it blossoms but once—and dies. 


And thus our dreams are bright while they last, 
But we must awake ere the vision is past; 

For life has no pleasure without its alloy, 

And dreams have alike their sorrow and joy. 


THE TANNER’S APPRENTICE : 
— oR, — 
GENIUS WILL OUT. 


BY ROSWELL DILLON. 


Wuar a lazy young dog he is—the laziest boy 
in Mania, I verily believe,” cried old Gaspard, 
taking his pipe from his mouth, and blowing the 
smoke towards a stucco image of Napoleon the 
great, that stood upon his chimney-piece. “ He’ll 
never make a tanner at this rate.” 

“O, I knew it,” cried old Marguerite, with a 
triumphant smile. ‘I saw that the lad was fall 
of nothing but stupidity. You see what it is, 
now, however, Gaspard ; you would not take my 
advice, and so you must have your skins spoiled.” 

““No—no, Marguerite,” said Gaspard, shak- 
ing his head, and placing his feet on the fender, 
while he balanced his chair on its two hind legs ; 
“the lad is not altogether stupid, but he has not 
brains enough for a tanner. I wish you had not 
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asked me to take him apprentice when his uncle 
brought him here.” 

Marguerite suspended the scouring of a pewter 
platter for a moment, and looked hard at her 
husband as she listened to his home-thrust, and 
then she commenced with redoubled energy, and 
chanted at the same time an old song. 

“You see,” continued Gaspard, smoking, and 
rocking and chatting at his ease, “ he might have 
made a useful tax-collector or town-crier, but 
here he not only spoils skins, he is himself 
spoiled.” 

“Well, now, Gaspard Beauvais,” said Mar- 
guerite, in whose mind a sudden revolution had 
taken place, as she ceased her scrubbing, and 
placed one arm akimbo, while she leaned in an 
easy attitude upon the platter with the other— 
* you cannot say that Claude is troublesome, at 
any rate. He never returns one word for your 
reproaches, and he is content to sit alone in the 
pulling-house even on these winter nights.” 

“Troublesome!” shouted Gaspard, causing 
his chair to swing suddenly round, and confront- 
ing his wife with a look of lively astonishment— 
“why, my good woman, that word comprises all 
the fault I have to find in him. Do you think 
it no trouble for me to see him mixing pickings, 
seconds and firsts together, while he is muttering 
away about declensions and conjugations, and 
running holes in my pelleto, while he is rhyming 
outlandish nonsense? I tell you, Marguerite,” 
said Gaspard, wheeling around in his old posi- 
tion, and knocking the ashes from his pipe with 
great energy, “I tell you the lad is not only 
troublesome, but I almost think he is profane.” 

“ Gaspard Beauvais, take care what you say,” 
said Marguerite, in a severe tone, while she drew 
herself up,and primmed her mouth for a most po- 
tential discussion—“ you are too free with your 
tongue, I think, old man.” 

She might have said the same of mad old 
Boreas too, for at the moment she was about to 
break polemical ground, he interrupted her dis- 
course with a wild protracted howl, that made 
the doors and windows tremble, and shook all 
the chimneys of Mania, as if he had taken um- 
brage at them for a year, and was now reeking 
his vengeance on them. 

“ There it comes at last,” said Gaspard, listen- 
ing to the wild howling of the wind, while awe 
was written in his embrowned and wrinkled face, 
“My rheumatism foreboded this two days ago, 
and here it is.” 

“Are all things seeure and ready for it?” said 
Marguerite, with a careful woman’s promptitude. 
“Are the bales in the shed, and the skins cover- 
ed? Storms ought to be provided against a 
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well as old age, you know, and Gaspard Beau- 
vais is not the least prudent man in Mania,” she 
added with a smile. 

“ Hillo! you are right, old woman,” cried the 
tanner, springing to his feet, and buttoning up 
his coat with the greatest despatch. “ Bring 
forth the lantern, while I call that pest of a boy 
to help me!” 

Gaspard Beauvais was a man of powerful 
frame and iron constitution, and it was well for 
him that he was so, for the life of a skinner and 
tanner is no joke, and his work is no child’s play. 
To-day he would be standing in the stream of 
Mania, washing sheepskins, that the wool might 
be clean, and tossing the saturated masses of at 
least a hundred-weight each, to the banks during 
twelve successive hours ; to-morrow he would be 
stowed in a damp close shop, dressing skins with 
warm water; and next day he would be smear- 
ing others with lime. Heat and cold had appar- 
ently only indurated his muscles and hardened 
his tendons, for he knocked about with all the 
agility of vigorous manhood, and sung in the 
midst of his hardest labors with all the spirit of 
youth. 

He was tall and spare; his face was brown 
and wrinkled, and his gray hairs fell in long 
tresses down his cheeks; yet Time seemed to 
poise himself lightly on his head, and the sum- 
mer of youth appeared to have kept guard over 
his heart. He was a kind man, and a brave one, 
too; but he was a great tanner, and being proud 
of this made him severe to his delinquent 
apprentice. 

“ Hillo, Claude!” he shouted, as he stepped 
out into his skinyard—“ Hillo, Claude! are you 
sleeping ?” 7 

Gaspard Beauvais’s skinyard was a very ex- 
cellent illustration in its way, of Babel. It nev- 
er was designed to be so, to be sure; but simple 
people often do great things without designing, 
and Gaspard had certainly filled the quarter of an 
acre of area, which he called a yard, with super- 
lative confusion. (Gaspard’s own snug_ little 
dwelling, with its great fir settle, and massive 
kitchen table, and well-plenished plate-rack, and 
spasmodic cuckoo-clock, with its great roaring 
fire, its chains of black and white puddings, and 
its half yards of bacon—with its three little ga- 
bles and oriels, and thatched roof and overhang- 
ing eaves, occupied one and the most elevated 
‘extreme of his property, which declined gently 
towards the stream of the Mania, and said stream 
was another of its boundaries. On the left hand 
of the square was a stable and bark mill, on both 
of whighsthe dry rot and damp had tried their 

qpowers of decay with eminent success, for the fir 
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deals of which they were constructed had very 
little connection with their posts, and were mach 
wasted, so that the wind, and rain, and snow, and 
sleet often danced round the rude machine that 
crushed the tan-bark. A pile of black oak bark 
covered with straw, and battened to the ground, 
by great boulders of whinstone, stood sentinel 
beside four tan-pits whose odors sickened the 
very winds, and gave every herb that attempted 
to grow within fifty yards of their breath, the 
fever. A drying-house, plentifully smeared with 
tar, grinned vis-a-vis at a little dilapidated brown 
house, which had been whitewashed with lime; 
and a ruined boiler, and decrepid workshop for 
wool-sorters, leaned against each other in the 
sympathy of decay. 

“Hillo, Claude!” shouted Gaspard, as he 
stumbled into the yard, followed by Marguerite, 
who carried a large tin lantern—“ out upon you, 
boy, are you asleep ?” 

As he spoke, Gaspard Beauvais and his garru- 
lous old wife drew near to a little sheltered win- 
dow, curtained with elegant festoons of spiders’ 
webs and flakes of wool, and they peered into 
the rickety edifice called the pulling-house. On 
a rail which divided the floor of this humble 
workshop into two parts, hung numerous sheep- 
skins, while great piles of wool lay snugly sorted 
into boxes that ranged in front of a bench where 
the workmen usually sat at work. A clock, 
whose motion was preserved by two or three 
rusty pound-weights, in addition to its usual 
gravity, clicked in an irregular, intermittent fash- 
ion, as if it had a pain in its head and wished 
from its heart to be at peace. Ina rough, home- 
ly grate, blazed a hearty cheerful fire, whose 
flames flickered and danced up the chimney, like 
fairies on a Christmas eve, and which laughed in 
the face of the old clock until it smiled and smil- 
ed again for sympathy. But softly, good Gas- 
pard, and softly, good Marguerite, with the wood- 
en sabots, who is that lying in the sheepskins 
with his head so near the fire ? 

A lad apparently of about sixteen, clad ina 
homely blouse, that was sorely bedaubed with 
brine, and wearing trousers of moleskin that look- 
ed brown in many places, and smelled badly of 
bark, was stretched upon his breast, and with 
eye and lip and mind concentrated on his grate- 
ful task, lay poring over a book. 

“Ts the lazy rascal dreaming?” said Gaspar, 
turning to his wife, and then peering again at 
his studious young apprentice. ‘ 

Dreaming! Ay, Gaspard—he is dreaming. 
Fancy has shaded his form with the leaves of the 
spreading oak: and as he looks on Virgil’s page 
his eyes behold Arcadia. He does not hear the 
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howl of the wind—not he. It is the oaken reed 
of Tityrus that is sounding in hisear. Bent 
over the book, brave Claude, learning is no illu- 
sion. Dream on in thy hard and thorny way to 
knowledge ; thou art weaving a crown for thy- 
self that few kings but the kings of toil have 
worn. 

“ Hillo, there, Claude!” roared Gaspard. 

“A pretty fellow you are, too,” added Mar- 
guerite, in a sharp, shrill voice; and as the youth 
sprang to his feet in surprise, any impartial judge 
would have pronounced Marguerite’s eulogy to 
have been a just one. There was an expression 
of intelligent beauty in the lad’s eyes and mouth 
that great painters alone could have copied and 
keen observers only could notice. 

“Hillo, there, you lazy rapscallion!” roared 
Gaspard again, through the window—“ Do you 
know the wind is blowing and rain is falling, 
and that there are some skins lying out here to 
be covered ?” 

Claude did not hesitate a moment after this 
salute, but tambled into the skin-yard in such a 
way as to belie the charge of laziness so often 
preferred against him, and ran through his busi- 
ness with wonderful agility. The dark clouds 
were careering over the village of Mania, and 
scowling down on its straw-thatched cottages, as 
if it did not think they had any right to look so 
comfortable ; and the wild wind was tormenting 
the waters of the swollen stream, until they foam- 
ed and boiled with rage, as Gaspard and his ap- 
prentice moved about looking after the security 
of the merchandize. 

Mania was one of those beautiful little rural 
villages that stud the side of the way that leads 
from Boulogne to Paris. About a mile to the 
west ot the village rose a hill on which stood the 
Chateau de Mania, once the residence of a war- 
like race, that had become defunct from degen- 
“eracy. The last lord had fallen from his horse 
and been killed in a bear hunt, and such was the 
end of the family De Mania. In this hill rose 
the stream De Mania, which drove the mills that 
pressed the grapes of the wine-growers, and in 
which Gaspard washed his skins. It was a roar- 
ing, blusterous stream, which spluttered and 
groaned in winter like a man drowning, and 
which rolled over its pretty bed in summer like 
a dreaming infant. It was crossed by a narrow 
gothic bridge during high water, and a narrow 
ford, and sometimes travellers had been in immi- 
nent danger, from trusting to the ford, when the 
bridge was really the only safe means of crossing. 

“Tt is a terrible night,” said Gaspard, as the 
wind shook the beams of his out-houses, and 


howled away over the plains, and through the 
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bare woods. “ Quick, boy, quick, and let us 
within doors !” 

“ Do you hear nothing, master?” said Claude, 
suddenly stopping in his employment, and bend- 
ing his ear. “I thought I heard a cry.” 

“T hear the wind and rain, so look sharp,” re- 
plied Gaspard. 

“T could pledge my word against a sheepskin, 
that some one has taken the ford to-night, and is 
being borne down the stream ;” and quick as 
thought Claude Capperonier was rushing towards 
the little river, followed by the stalwart, and 
kind-hearted, and equally alarmed Gaspard. 

They reached the river where it flowed past 
the tanyard, and looking up the stream towards 
the ford, they beheld lanterns dancing upon the 
bank, and heard the shouts of the villagers as 
they ran hither and thither, anxious to save some 
one from the furious, hungry water. In a few 
seconds the lad’s waist was encircled by a stout 
rope which the athletic master held in his hands, 
while Marguerite held the lantern aloft, and en- 
couraged Claude to be steady. Down it came, 
battling bravely with the stream, and snorting 
and foaming as if it had been bearing Neptune to 
war. It was a gallant horse, and stoutly carried 
a strong men in a dark cloak, but it would not 
be able to do so long. 

“Why don’t you turn his head up the stream, 
and work him to the bank?” roared Gaspard, 
as the stranger approached the spot opposite to 
where he stood. ‘A strong arm and a cool head 
could easily take that horse out of the water.” 

Hurrah! Claude Capperonier—bravely swam, 
my boy—one spring more, one other buffet 
with the white-lipped river—hurrah !—now Gas- 
pard, pull with all thy giant strength! Hark! 
Marguerite is shouting and clapping her hands, 
and the villagers on the other side of the stream 
are cheering right lustily. Come on, brave steed 
—hold on, brave boy! The bank is won! the 
man is saved! Hurrah! 

Gaspard and Marguerite soon bore the man to 
their cheerful kitchen, and placed him beside the 
blazing fire, while Claude led his exhausted steed 
to the stable and began to groom it with all his 
might. He was a richly-clad and thoughtful- 
looking man, this stranger, and was so polite 
and pleasant and gratefal, that he gained upon 
the hearts of the old couple amazingly; and 
then, when he had said so many kind and grate- 
fal things to them, he burst forth in praises of 
their gallant son. 

“Q, bless you, sir, Claude Capperonier is no 
son of ours,” said Marguerite, witha sigh; “and 
poor boy, he is no great credit to his family, af- 
ter all, though he has a kind heart. He takes to 
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reading outlandish books, and spoils more skins 
than my husband is willing to lose.” 


The stranger smiled with a strange meaning 
smile, as he listened to the garrulous old woman, 
and then he begged as a favor that Claude might 
be allowed to show him his favorite books. The 
young tanner trembled as he laid two or three 
well thumbed copies of the Greek and Latin 
classics before the courteous stranger; and then 
he stood with downcast eyes and trembling limbs, 
as ifhe expected sentence of death to be pro- 
nounced upon him for his idling propensities. 

“Claude Capperonier, do you know these au- 
thors?” said the stranger, in a voice which par- 
took more of astonishment than anger ; and then 
he suddenly added, as he looked keenly at the 
embarrassed youth—* Yes, I know you do.” 

In two months after this time Claude took his 
place in the diligence and drove on with a palpi- 
tating heart to Paris. ‘No. 15 Rue Rivoli,” 
muttered he, as he alighted from his seat—“ in 
the great city at last. Well, I shall carry my 
trunk a little further, and see how M. Vallais 
looks since that night I pulled him from the 
Mania.” 

Eight years after Claude’s arrival in Paris, the 
University of Basle was in need of a professor 
of Greek, and of all the competitors for the hon- 
orable position, none were so competent as Gas- 
pard Beauvais’s cidevant useless apprentice ; and 
if you read the annals of distinguished French- 
men, you will not find one more worthy of hon- 


orable distinction than Claude Capperonier. 

Then never give up, ye Claudes of humble 
life! Who knows what Heaven has in store for 
you? a 

TOMB OF THE TIME OF DAVID. 

In 1858 a Theban mountaineer discovered in a 
hill, called by the Arabs Shin-abd-el-Gourna, a 
tomb cut out of the rock, in which he found a 
mummy-case, with a gold spread eagle and a 
golden asp; also a tablet of green stone, a box 
with four jars of oriental alabaster ; and on the 
side of a magnificent mummy with a gilded mask 
and a large gilded ornament of porcelain on its 
breast, a most remarkable papyrus scroll, five 
feet long and ten inches wide, written in the fin- 
est hieroglyphic characters. The four jars were 
sold to Lord Henry Scott. The papyrv., as al- 
so the ornaments, came into the hands of Mr. 
George A. Stone, of Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
then travelling in Egypt. Professor G. Seyffarth, 
ot St. Louis, Missouri, has just published transla- 
tions and explanations, from which it appears 
that the biography of Horsebe (the sword of 
Horas) is to be found in the first column of the pa- 
pyrus ; that Horsebe must have been a contem- 
porary of Saul and David, and the papyrus 
written about the year 1050 B. C., or 300 years 
before the foundation of Rome; so that it is at 


present 2900 years old.— Builder. 


THE TANNER’S APPRENTICE. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORY. 

The processes pursued at the Paris imperial to- 
bacco manufactory, between the Quai d’Orsay 
and the Rue de l'Universite, are on a very large 
scale. The leaves of the plants are first cleared 
from the stems and ribs by women, these hard 
parts being afterwards converted into coarse pa- 
per. These leaves are then wetted with a solu- 
tion of salt-water, which contributes to preserve 
them. After being coarsely chopped, the tobac- 
co is laid in heaps to ferment, during which op- 
eration it attains a high temperature, and, like 
green hay, would take fire, if air were not ad- 
mitted into the interior of the mass. The fer- 
mentation generally occupies five or six months, 
and the quantity simultaneously undergoing this - 
process in different s' often amounts to 
400,000 kilogrammes. hen the fermentation 
is completed, that portion of the tobacco intend- 
ed for snuff is ground, and then slightly ferment- 
ed again. The snuff, on leaving the mill, is 
passed through several sieves successively, being 
carried from one to the other by machinery. It 
is then sorted into various ——-. but not so 
many, nor subjected to peculiar modes of treat- 
ment, as in old times, when rappee was the coarse 
rasped stuff, and when “old Paris,” etrenne, and 
some recondite mixtures, obtained their nasal re- 
nown. As to tobacco for smoking, it is pressed 
between two planks, and thus brought under a 
sharp knife, like a chaff-cutter, which divides it 
into fine shreds. Another part of the manufac- 
tory is devoted to the preparation of tobacco for 
chewing or pigtail, which is spun into cords of 
different thickness by the same means as ropes 
are made. Two spacious rooms are entirely de- 
voted to the manufacture of cigars, in which wo- 
men only are employed. Each has a little table 
to herself, and is paid according to the number 
she makes. Another room is set apart for mak- 
ing cigarettes. The imperial tobacco manufacto- 
ry employs nearly 1500 women and girls, and 
400 men and boys.—Dublin University Magazine. 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


Infinite are the consequences which follow 
from a single and often apparently a very insig- 
nificant circumstance. Paley narrowly escaped 
being a baker. Cromwell was near being stran- 
gled in his cradle by a monkey; here was this 
wretched ape wielding in his paws the destinies 
of nations. Henry VIII. is smitten with the 
beauty of a girl of eighteen; and ere long “ the 
Reformation beams from Bullen’s eyes.”” Charles 
Wesley refuses to go with his wealthy namesake 
to Ireland; and inheritance which would 
have been his,’ goes to build up the fortunes of a 
Wellesley instead of a Wesley; and to this de- 
cision of a school boy, (as Mr. Southey owe 
Methodism may owe its existence, and Engl 
its military, its civil, and political .— Notes 
and Queries. glory 


THE HEART. 
The heart is like an instrument whose strings 
Steal magic music from life’s mystic frets ; 
The golden threads are spun through suffering’s fire, 
Wherewith the marriage-robes for heaven are woven ; 
And all the rarest hues of human life 
Take radiance, and are rainbowed out in tears. 
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The Florist. 


From out the blossomed cherry-tope 
Sing, blithesome robin, chant and sing; 
bt = chirp, and trill, and magic-stops, 
in thou the the listening of 8; 


ALDRICH. 


Summer and Autumn Flowering Bulbs. 
With bulbous plants slone a constant succession of 


flowers may be kept the whole season through. Begin- 
niog with the snowdrops and crocus, succeeded by the 
hyaciath, tulip, and the great families of lilies, iris, gladi- 
oli, ete., keep up the bloom until late period in the fall. 
We give the names of a few very beautiful, valuable lilies. 
Lilium longifolium, or long-flowered white lily, is a beau- 
tiful and exquisitely fragrant species, with very lerge, 
long flowers. Itis rather more tender than thw lilium 
candidam, the old white lily ef our gardens, which is too 
well known to need any word of praise from us, and re- 
quires protection in the winter. Lilium martagen, or 
Turk’s cap lilies, are very ornamental, of various colors, 
and well worthy of cultivation. Hemerocallis and fan- 
kias, or day lilies, form a large class of plants of the easi- 
est culture and quite desirable. The yellow and white 
varieties are fragrant. There is a new variety of lilies 
lately introduced—lilium gigantiam, which is well worthy 
of cultivation, if the following description, which we 
copy from an English journal, be correct :—*‘ It is a very 
strong grower, with large dark green glossy leaves, throw- 
ing up a flower-stalk from eight to twelve feet high, ter- 
minated by a epilu of twenty or more large white flowers, 
brownish on the outside. Quite hardy, and needs but 
slight protection during the winter.” Such is the Eng- 
lish description. Of all lilies, however, we give the palm 
to the splendid Japan lily. They were formerly thought 
to be tender, but have proved themselves perfectly hardy, 
enduring the cold of our wi with 

They are also valuable plants for greenhouse or parior. 

The most common varieties are white, red and the spotted. 

In the open air they bloom from the middle of August to 
the first of October. A notice of many more varieties of 
summer and autumn flowering bulbs must be reserved 
for another article. 


Geraniums. 

There are few plants more easily grown, or that better 
repay the care of the cultivator, than geraniums. All 
the half-shrubby kiods require a light rich soil, com- 
posed of well decayed manure, leaf-mould, sand, and a 
little loam, kept moderately moist. Immediately after 
the plants have tlowered, they should be cut down nearly 
to the soil, or they will p t a blanched b 
appearance. By thus cutting them down, sbundasce of 
fine young shoots will afterwards be produced, which 
should be thinned out, and those taken out used as cut- 
tings. In this manner good bushy plants are ensured. 
The herbaceous and tuberous rooted geraniums require a 
much more sandy soil; and when done flowering should 
be put away onadry shelf and very sparingly watered 
till the spring again. These may be propagated by cut- 
tings, or division of tke roots,in rather dry and sandy 
soil. 


Cypella. 

A beautiful bulbous-rooted plant from Buenos Ayres. 
It requires sandy peat, or any light dry soil, and plenty 
of pure air, if in the house. 
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Tulips. 

One of the best composts for tulips, in order to insure a 
fine bloom, is made up of equal parts of fresh soil, well 
decom posed barnyard manure, decay ed horse-manure and 
good loam. When variety of colors is desired, a compost 
may be used of one-third old lime, well pulverized and 
sifted finely, and two-thirds of fresh soil. It is a good 
rule to take every dry part which appears of a dark 
brown or black color away from each tulip-root before 
planting it. In planting seedling tulips, care should be 
taken to keep them free from weeds, and the second year 
they may be expected to be up and flower. At this stage 
it is advisable te draw out such as are of a red or yellow 
color, and cast them away, as they will not break to be 
fine flowers, and are therefore perfectly useless. Such as 
are of a mixed color—of a purple, and of a flesh color, 
sheuld be saved, as also such as are of a peach-blow color 
or violet. The plaster of old walle, in which there is a 
good deal of lime, should be taken, pulverized very fine, 
mixed with sand and liquid manure, and a compost is 
formed which forwards the development very considerably. 


Monocotyledonous plants. The trees belonging to this 
division—such as palms, tree ferns, etc.—increase very 
little in thickness as they advauce in age; but their wood 
becomes gradually more solid, by the woody fibres formed 
every year in the interior of their stems. Trees of this 
kind have no medullary rays, and their trunks, when cat 
down, show none of those marks of the successive layers 
of wood which are so conspicuous ip exogenous trees. 


Amgelonia. 

An evergreen perennial, with very beautiful blue flow- 
ers, a native of South America. It should be kept in a 
warm, airy part of the greenhouse, and should be allowed 
@ season of rest, during which it should be kept cool, and 
have scarcely any water. The soil should be a very sandy 
loam mixed with peat earth, and it may be propagated, 
though with difficuity, by cuttings struck in pure sand 
under a bell-glass. 


Guano. 

This kind of manure should be very sparingly used as 
it is very powerful and not adapted to all kinds of plauts. 
Dissolved in water, it may be used with good effect upon 
orange-trees, pelargoniums, hearts’-ease and fuschias. 
Anemone, 

This plant, called also Wind- is principally an 
European genus, but is found in Its flowers 
are of various colors, though principally white, biue, 
purple, yellow and crimson. 


Calycanthus. 
This plant has odoriferous and spicy shrubs. Its flow- 
ers are at first dark brown, becoming paler in drying, and 


changing entirely to olive green, scented like ripe apples. 
Bay Leaf. ‘ 

The bay or laurel tree was, according to the Greek 
fable, the transformation of Daphne into itself. Apollo, 
her lover, crowned her head with the Jeaves. 

Onosma. 

Perennial plants, natives of Rurope, generally with yel- 
low flowers, of low growth, and suitable for rock-work. 
They should be grown in randy peat. 
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The Housewife. 


Ginger Beer. 

Put two gallons of cold water into a pot upon the fire; 
add to it two ounces of good ginger bruised, and two 
pounds of white or brown sugar. Let all this come to 
the boil, and continue boiling for about half an hour. 
Then skim the liquor and pour it into a jar or tub, along 
with one sliced lemon, and half an ounce of cream of tar- 
tar. When nearly cold put ina teacupful of yeast, to 
cause the liquor to work. The beer is now made; and 
after it has worked for two days, strain it, and bottle it 
for use. Tie down the corks firmly. 


A delicate Dessert. 

Here is a dessert which might be-prepared in camp 
during these war times :—Lay half a dozen crackers in a 
tureen; pour enough boiling water over them to cover 
them. In a few minutes they will be swollen to three or 
four times their original size. Now grate loaf sugar and 
@ little nutmeg over them, and dip on enough sweet 
cream to make a nice sauce; ahd you have a delicious 
and simple dersert that will rest lightly upon the stomach 
—and it is so easily prepared. Leave out the cream, and 
it is a valuable recipe for sick-room cookery. 


Muffins. 

Melt three spooneful of butter in three pints of new 
milk. Add three beaten eggs and a teaspoonful of salt, 
when quite cold Stir in flour to make a batter as thick 
as you can well stir Add two tablespoonsful of fresh 
yeast, then cover, and allow it to rise. When quite light, 
bake in muffin-rings. 


Hot Slaw. 

Cut a good cabbage, and with a sharp knife slice it 
fine; put it into a stew-pan with a piece of butter, and 
salt and pepper to taste; pour in just hot water enough 
to prevent its sticking to the pan; cover it closely, and 
let it stew ; stir it frequently, and when it is quite tender, 
add a little vinegar, and serve it hot. 


Rats. 

To drive and keep rats from corn-cribs and granaries, 
place some gas-tar in them, and daub some in their holes, 
and they will leave the premises at once. The tar can be 
obtained at any place where gas is manufactured for 
burning at about six cents a gallon, and a gallon will 
drive them from the premises. 

For the Hair, © 

Olive oll, two pints; ottar of roses, one drachm; ofl of 
rosemary, one drachm; mix. It may be colored by steep- 
ing a little alkanet root in the ofl (with heat) before scent- 
ingit It strengthens and beautifies the hair. 

To make unleavened Bread. 

Take one quart of bran flour, one tablespoonfal of 
sugar, a little salt. Mix with cold water into a stiff 
dough ; a little corn meal isan improvement. Spread it 
into a thin loaf; bake in a quick hot oven. 


To clean tainted Barrels. 


Tne best method of cleaning tainted barrels is to put 


one peck of charcoal and one teacup of saleratus into each | 


barrel, fill them up with boiling water, cover tight, and ' 
let them stand until cold. 


To cure Hams, 

Take the hams as soon as the pig is sufficiently cold to 
cut up, rub them well with common salt, and leave them 
for three days to drain; throw away the brine, and for 
two hams of from fifteen to eighteen pounds weight, mix 
together two ounces of saltpetre, one pound of the voars- 
est sugar, and one pound of common salt; rub the hams 
in every part with this, lay them in deep pans with the 
rind downwards, and keep them for three days well cov- 
ered with the mixture; then pour over them a pint and a 
half of vinegar, and turn them in the brine, and baste 
them with it daily for one month; drain them well, rub 
them with bran, and hang them for a month high ina 
chimney, over a wood fire, to be smoked. 
Cases of Cancer. 

Plenty of good wholesome food, s well-drained, venti- 
lated house, pure country air, extreme cleanliness of per- 
son and clothing, sufficient exercise, clothing which ex- 
erts no injurious pressure on the diseased part, with men- 
tal occupation and amusement, will dos great deal to- 
wards the formation of healthy blood, the deposit of 
healthy tissues from it, and the removal of effete matter 
or formations of a low aplastic character. 


To ascertain if a Bed be damp or not. 

After the bed is warmed, put a glass globe in between 
the sheets; and if the bed be damp, in a few minutes 
drops of wet will appear in the inside of the glass. This 
is of great consequence to be attended to in travelling, as 
many persons have laid the foundation of incurable dis 
orders by sleeping in a damp bed. 

Veal Stuffing. 

Chop half a pound of suet. put it in a basin with three- 
quarters of a» pound of bread-crumbs, a teaspoonful of 
salt, a quarter of pepper, a little thyme, or lemon-peel 
chopped, and three whole eggs; mix well, and use where 
directed. A pound of bread-crumbs and one more egg 
may be used; it will make it cut firmer. 


Stove Cement. 
Cracks or joints in a stove may be easily closed in a 
t with a position consisting of wood-ashes and 
common salt, made into a paste with a little water, plas- 
tered over the crack. The effect is equally certain 
whether the stove be hot or cold. 


Poached Eggs. 

Have some salted boiling water in a pan, break the eggs 
carefully one at a time in a saucer, so as not to disturb 
the yolk, and slip them into the water. When the white 
is set through they are done. Take them up nicely ona 
small platter warmed. 


To preserve Eggs. ’ 

Eggs may be preserved for any length of time by ex- 
cluding them from the air. One of the easiest and clean- 
est methods of doing this, is to pack them in clean dry 
salt, in barrels or tubs, and to place them in a cool and 
dry situation 


To extract Ink. 

A domestic receipt for extracting ink spots from colored 
articles of linen, wool, and similar fabric. It is simply to 
rinse the part so stained in fresh milk, changing the milk 
as often as necessary until the stain disappears. As 6 
finale, wash out the milk in pure rain water. 
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Sally Lunn. 

We give a recipe for this most delicious tea-bread, 
which, once eaten at your table, will cause your friends 
to rejoice when asked to come again. Take a stone pot, 
pour in one pint bowl of sweet milk, half a teacup of 
bakers’ or other yeast, one quarter of a pound of melted 
butter, a little salt, and three beaten eggs. Mix in about 
three pint bowls of flour; let it stand several hours, or 
until quite light; then put itinto Turk-heads or other 
tin pans, in which Sally should again rise before being 
shoved into the oven, to be ‘‘ brought out ” and presented 
to your friends as the beauty and belle of the evening. 
Potatoes in Haste. 

A very nice little dish of potatoes made in five minutes, 
or leas, if the water is boiling—peel and cut some potatoes 
in slices, a quarter or half an inch thick; pour on the 
boiling water, enough to cover them, and let them boil 
till tender; skim them ; then add butter with flour, work- 
ed in in proportion to the quantity of potatoes; let it boil 
up once, add a little chopped parsley, and serve, with the 
addition of pepper to taste. 

A durable Paint for Out-Door Work. 

To a quantity of ch | add a quantity of litharge as 
a drier, to be well levigated with linseed oil, and when 
used to be thinned with good boiled linseed oil. The 
above forms a good black paint, and by adding yellow 
ochre an excellent green is produced, which is preferable 
to the bright green frequently used on out-of-door work, 
as it does not fade with the sun. 


Furs. 

Fine furs should be kept in a cold place. an experi- 
enced dealer will tell, the moment he puts his hand on a 
piece of fur, if it has been lying in a warm dry atmo- 
sphere. It renders the fur harsh, dry and shabby, en- 
tirely destroying the rich, smooth softness which it will 
have, if kept in a cold room. 


Transparencies. 

A piece of strong linen, silk, etc., stretched on a wooden 
frame, is done ever with a solution of white wax in oil of 
turpentine, and during the operation a chafing-dish is 
placed below it, that the liquid may be everywhere 
equally diffused. Any figures, etc., are then delineated 
on the cloth, silk, etc., with colors, mixed up with spirits 
of turpentine. 


To make Tarts for Frosting. 

Make the shells as for ordinary tarts; prepare the frost- 
ing as for cake, adding a little extract and juice of lemon ; 
fill the shells level with the frosting, and set them in the 
oven to harden. They will rise, look very nice, and are 
nice for children’s picnics. 


Rice Pie. 

Take one point of boiling water and a cup of rice. Boil 
it until very soft, and then take it from the fire, and add 
a quart of milk, one nutmeg, and six eggs beaten to a 
froth; add sugar to the taste, and strain it through a 
sieve. Bake with an under crust, and, if you like, a few 
raisins. 

To cure Scrofulous Sore Eyes. 

Take blue violets, which are growing wild in most 
places, dig them up, top and root, wash clean, dry them 
sod make a tea; drink several times a day, wetting the 
eyes each time, and it will soon cure. 
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The Hands. 

In order to preserve the hands soft and white, they 
should always be washed in warm water with fine soap, 
and carefully dried with a moderately coarse towel, being 
well rubbed every time to ensure a brisk circulation, than 
which notaing can be more effectual in promoting a tran- 
sparent and soft surface. If engaged in any accidental 
pursuit which may hurt the color of the hands, or if they 
have been exposed to the sun, a little lemon-juice will 
restore their whiteness for the time; and Windsor soap is 
proper to wash them with. Almond paste is of essential 
service in preserving the delicacy of the hands. 


To whiten Linen. 

Stains occasioned by fruit, iron rust, and other similar 
causes, may be removed by applying to the parts injured 
a weak solution of the chloride of lime—the cloth having 
been previously well washed—or of soda, oxalic acid, or 
salts of lemon, in warm water. The parts subjected to 
this operation should be subsequently well rinsed in soft 
clear warm water, without soap, and be immediately 
dried in the sun. 


To purify Butter. 

The French purify their butter by melting it in pots 
plunged into water heated to nearly boiling point; and 
sometimes they mix a pure brine with the melting butter, 
whereby they flavor the subsidence of the coagulated*tas- 
cine and other impurities. The supernatant clear butter 
should be drawn or poured off, and rapidly cooled. 


Lemon-Water Ice. 

Half a pint of lemon juice, and the same of water, to 
which put one pint of syrup, aud the peels of six lemons 
rubbed off with sugar; strain, mix and freeze. Then mix 
up the whites of three eggs to a strong froth with a little 
sugar. When the ice is beginning to set, work this well 
into it, and it will be very soft and delicious. 


Steamed Hggs. 

Butter a plate and break the eggs upon it, and season 
with butter, salt and pepper Place them in a steamer, 
and cook a longer or shorter time, according to individual 
taste. This is a good dish for an invalid, if not cooked too 
hard. 

Indian Bread. 

One quart of raw meal, one quart of scalded meal, one 
quart of coarse meal, one pint of sweet milk, one cup of 
yeast, two tablespoonsful of molasses, one teaspoonful of 
soda, one of salt—let it rise one-half hour before baking; 
bake three hours. 
To renovate black Crape. 

Skim milk and water, with a little bit of glue in it, 
made scalding hot, will restore old rusty black Italian 
crape. If clapped and pulled dry, like fine musiin, it will 
look as good as new. 


Almond Paste. 

Take two ounces of sweet almonds, beat with three 
drachms of white wax and three drachms of spermaceti, 
put up carefully in rose-water. 


Simple Cosmetic. 

Melt one pound of soft soap ever a slow fire, with halfa 
pint of sweet oil, and add a teacupful of fine sand. Stir 
the mixture together until cold. 


To clean Loo} ‘ng-Glasses. ‘ 

In cleaning thes first take out the fly-stains and other © 
soils with a damp reg, then polish with woolen cloth and - 
powder blue. 
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Curions Matters. 


Ingenious Idea. 

A blind man who had scraped together $500, buried it 
carefully one night in his garden. His next-door neigh- 
bor, watching the proceeding, went the next night and 
stole the money. Soon after the blind man discovered 
his loss, and immediately suspected who the thief was. 
Setting his wits to work, he made a confidant of the 
neighbor, and said to him, ‘** I have saved up $1000, and 
have been thinking how to secrete it from thieves. I dug 
& pit in my garden the other night, and buried half my 
money, and thought I would bury the rest in another 
place; but upon consideration I think I will bury it all 
together, and then there will be but half the risk of dis- 
covery there would be if it was buried in two places.” 
The thief readily acquiesced in this opinion, and in order 
that he might get the whole $1000, he went that night 
and returned the $500 to its place. This was just what 
the blind man hoped he would do, and he soon rejoiced 
in the recovery of his $500. 

Another Mermaid. 

The Field, a sporting paper, describes a mermaid lately 
received from Japan, as foliows :—It was brought to this 
country by Otis Everett, of Boston, who is the owner. It 
is of'& slate color partly covered with a salty efflorescence ; 
the head looks like a monkey’s, the gullet is stuffed with 
cloves, and there is no joint perceptible in any part of the 
body; where the scales come to the skin, several scales 
larger than the others form a sort of chequer, which 
gradually merge into skin. It bas four rows of teeth, be- 
sides four upper and four lower teeth in advance of all 
others—in all, fifty-two; nostrils very prominent; head 
covered with short brown hair. It is probably a humbug 
made by the ingenious Japanese artisans; nevertheless 
they declare it to bea real fish, and no mistake. They 
say these creatures feed on weeds which grow at the bot- 
tom of the water, and come up suddenly to breathe, take 
@ look round, and down again. 


A great Copper Mine. 

The Cliff Copper Mine, on Eagle River, Lake Superior, 
has been very profitable, it is stated, to the owners, it 
having paid $1,326,000 since 1849. The products of the 
mine ate discharged through the gallery at the base of a 
lofty rock. This gallery penetrates the rock several hun- 
dred feet,and branches into sections, which are uvited 
into one adit, and serve as a drain outlet for the water as 
‘well as the copper ore. 


Good Idea. 

Phetographic albums are now the fashion. So many 
people leave their photographic portraits on a card, when 
making calls, instead of their written or printed names, 
that in order to preserve those portraits the ladies have 
an album prepared with places on the leaves to insert 
each card. In this way one can have a glance of her 
whole circle of acquaintances by turning over the leaves 
of the album. 


Striking a Bargain. 

Aubrey, in his MS. collections, relates that in several 
parts of England, when two persons are driving a bargain, 
one holds out his right hand, and says, “‘ strike me;” and 
if the other strike, the bargain holds, whence the ‘‘ strik- 
ing a bargain.”” The practice is retained in the mode of 
saying ‘“‘ Done,” to a wager offered, at the same time 
striking the hand of the wagerer. 


Singular Chinese Superstition. 

“During the first moon of this year,” says » Canton 
letter, ‘‘a notice was posted that from the 26th to the 
29th there was money to be lent at the temple of the 
Goddess of Mercy. Those desirous to borrow had to go 
befere the idol and ‘try their luck.’ This is done by 
casting up two blocks of wood, flat on one side and oval 
on the other, called ‘Kampei.’ If they were lucky, it 
was accepted as a proof that the idol was willing to ac- 
commodate them, and also as an omen that they should 
be prosperous this year. These signs being made mani- 
fest, the temple treasurer counted down the money. If 
the b are prosp , they pay back, perhaps 
ten fold, perhaps a hundred fold, or even more. But 
should they be unfortunate, they must pay back the 
whole sum lent them in the first moon of next year. 
Those borrowing are not required to give any acknowledg- 
ment in writing for the ameunte received, as they are all 
ignorant and illiterate ;eople, who do not perceive that 
this isa trick of the temple-keeper to cheat; for they 
imagine that the idol cannot be deceived, and therefore 
they would not dare to withhold the payment.”’ 


The Sermon Market. 

In the London Sheriffs Court, lately, an action was 
tried, Rogers v. Havergal, to recover £2 10s for twenty 
sermons sold and delivered to defendant—plaintiff being 
“@ retired clergyman,”’ and defendant a vicar in Bed- 
fordshire. In the course of the case it transpired that 
1s 6d, 2s 64, and 5s were paid for stock sermons, and that 
£1 had been paid by defendant for a special sermon upon 
the re-opening of his church. Plaintiff's agent, the Rev. 
Mr. Marchmont, stated that a sermon to be preached be- 
fore the Lord Mayor cost from £3 33 to £5 58. Defendant 
said he had returned the sermons, but the judge decided 
that he had kept the “‘goods’’ an unreasonably long 
time, and must pay the claim with costs. 


Curious Discovery. 

A complete prevention of forgery, by effacing any figure 
or word in commercial or bank paper, has been discovered. 
It is effected by steeping the paper at the time of ite man- 
ufacture, for a few seconds in a water solution of gallic 
acid. It is dried, and is then fit for use. If any attempt 
is made to efface what is written or printed upon it by 
the usual means of chloride or oxalate of potash, a black 
circle appears around the writing, which cannot be re- 
moved, and so exposes the frauds. 
Minuteness of Animal Life. 

When Lieutenant Berryman was sounding the ocean 
preparatory to laying the Atlantic telegraph, the quill at 
the end of the ding live brought up mud, which, on 
being dried, became a powder so fine that on rubbing it 
between the thumb and finger it disappeared in the cre- 
vices of the skin. On placing this dust under the micro- 
scope, it was discovered to consi:t of millions of perfect 
shells, each of which had a living animal. 


Turtle Soup. 

English tavern-keepers simply give notice by public 
advertisement of their intention to ‘“‘ dress a fine lively 
turtle ’’ on such a day ; but the Yankee, more atrocieusly, 
writes in chalk upon the devoted animal's back, ‘‘ Soup 
to-morrow,’’ and places him on parade before his hotel— 
thus basely making him a party to his own murder, and 
deluding him, in defiance of all laws of nations, to adver- 
tise his own execution. 
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A Husband blinded by his Wife. 

On the 29th ult., says a Welsh paper, Thomas Morris 
and his wife, of Liangennech, attended Lianley market, 
and on their return home Morris called at the public 
house, and having stopped longer than his wife approved, 
she threatened to pull out his eye, her husband having 
but one of those valuable members. It appears that she 
commenced scratching and tearing his face, and injured 
his one eye so much that he was obliged to be led home. 
A surgeoo was sent for, but all efforts to save the sight 
were ineffectual, and the man is now blind. The other 
eye of this unfortunate man was knocked out some years 
since by his brother-in-law in a drunken freak, 


How to cook a Beefsteak. 
The following were the rules adopted by the celebrated 
“ Beefsteak Club,” started in England, in 1784: 
Pound well your meat until the fibres break ; 
Be sure that next you have, to broil the steak, 
Good coal in plenty ; nor a moment leave, 
But turn it over this way and that: 
The lean should be quite rare—not so the fat. 
The platter now and then the juice receive; 
Pat on your butter, place it on your meat, 
Salt, pepper, turn it over, serve and eat. 


A Wind-driven Turnip-cutting Machine. 

A correspondent of the Scottish Farmer writes :—‘‘ Mr. 
Purves, farmer, Crighton, has a turnip-cutting machine 
at his farm driven by the wind. He has also a pertable 
one about the usual size for taking into the fields and 
cutting turnips for his sheep, which is also driven by the 
wind. This small machine has four fans like an ordinary 
windmill; little wind suffices to drive it, and it cuts the 
turnips for the sheep as fast as any woman can heave 
them into it, and it does its work beautifully. It has 
also a common handle, and is used in the ordinary way 
at times when there is no wind; but I suppose the move- 
ment by wind will cut at least eix times as much as can 
be done by the hand.” 


Singular Plant. 

A curious plant, the Drosera, has been talked about at 
& scientific gathering ia London, which instantly kills all 
flies that settle on it, and is so excessively sensitive that 
the hairs with which it is furnished will converge on the 
application of one eix-thousandth of a grain of nitre of 
ammonia, while a single hair is affected by one sixty-four 
thousandth. Is this to be accepted as another illustra- 
tion of analogy between the animal and vegetable organi- 
zation? 


“Fire away, Flanagan!” 

Cromwell, having marched his army southwards, came 
to a castle garrisoued by some rebels, under the command 
of a Flanagan, who sent Cromwell a violent philippic, 
ending with an order to quit the place, or he would open 
his cannon on the English forces. Cromwell returned 
the note, with his reply written in the corner of the mis- 


_ tive—“ Fire away, Flanagan!’ The laconic reply so 


frightened the redoubtable Flanagan, that he fled without 
firing shot. 


Funny-looking. 

An Englishman, Mr. Field, has invented a covering of 
shell, ivory, gutta percha, or other suitable material, to 
be worn on the moustache, to prevent its being soiled 
with food during meals. A funny-looking apparatus this 
must be, and no great improvement in one’s personal ap- 
pearance at a dinner party. 
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Bees at War. 

An Ohio farmer, who keeps seventy swarms of bees, 
says that one day last summer the whole of them com- 
menced a grand fight. They filled his house so that the 
family had to-fiee for safety, and they also filled the air, 
covering full an acre of ground. The fight lasted full 
three hours, during which time no living thing could ex- 
ist in the vicinity. They stung a large flock of Shanghae 
chickens, nearly all of which died, and persons passing 
along the roadside were obliged to retreat to avoid their 
sting. A little after six o’clock in the afternoon quiet 
was restored, and the liviog bees returned to their hives, 
leaving the slain almost literally covering the ground. 
Two young swarms were entirely destroyed, and aside 
from the terrible slaughter of bees no other injury was 
done. Neither party was victorious, and they only ceased 
on the approach of night, and from utter prostration. 


Geometrical Leeches. 

Dr. M’Cosh, in his notes on an overland route between 
Calcutta and China, states that his party ‘ were perse- 
cuted by a venomous fly called dam-dum, whore bite 
caused excessive irritation; and they were bled severely 
by land-leeches, that insinuated themselves into every 
opening of their clothing, penetrating even through the 
woolen socks. These leeches are about the thickness of 
& crow-quill, and from one to two inches long. They 
hang upon the bushes like caterpillars, ever ready to at- 
tach themselves to any living thing that passes near them. 
They do not crawl d like ordinary leeches, but move 
step by step in regular curves, first stretching themselves 
to the full extent, and fixing their head, then bringing 
up the tail to the same point, and so onwards—hence 
they are known by the name of the geometrical leech.” 


Singular Freak. 

One Thomas Green was recently arrested in Salford 
(England), for a debt, and ordered to prison. After he 
was locked up it was discovered by one of the keepers 
that he was a woman in male attire. Green worked in a 
mill as hooker and stitcher, and had put on male attire 
solely for the purpose of drawing wen's wages. The most 
singular part of the story was, that Green married « re- 
spectable girl about five years ago, and lived very happily 
with her down to the time of the arrest for debt. The 
female debtor could not be held, and was discharged. 


Interesting Discoveries. 

Very interesting and important discoveries in Egyptian 
antiquities have recently been made at Memphis, under 
the direction of M. Manette. Upon a limestone slab were 
found the names of sixty-three kings anterior to the con- 
struction of the pyramids. The temple of Edfon, the old- 
est and best preserved in the whole world, has been ex- 
humed, and it is so magnificent as to excite the astonish- 
ment of all who have seen it. 


A delicate Invention. 

A delicate apparatus has been invented in France, for 
the purpose of determining the quality of different kinds 
of silk. It measures both the tenacity of the thread by 
the weight necessary to break it, and its elasticity, by the 
elongation it sustains before breaking; and is said to be 
80 precise, that it measures even these qualities in a 
spider's web. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, 


FASTER YET. 

We had really flattered ourselves that we were 
living in a rather fast age. We have certainly 
darted over the iron at a speed that would have 
distanced Mazeppa’s wild horse in half a mite ; 
an indistinct recollection of doing better than 
twenty knots an hour on a North River steamer. 
We cross the Atlantic in ten days or less, and on 
the whole were, we thought, driving along pretty 
satisfactorily. But here comes a discontented 
gent, who, like Pompey’s Ghost, in Addison’s 
tragedy of Cato, “complains that we are slow.” 
Discontented chap says: “‘ We send messages at 
the rate of 192,000 miles in a second, by the tele- 
graph ; and as we cannot conceive of such veloc- 
ity, it may be considered fast enough. The poet 
Cowper tells us that thought is more rapid : 

* How fleet is a glance of the mind! 
Compared with the opeed of of its flight, 

nged arrows of light!’ 

If the poet is right—if ~ perma does actually 
travel through space, as some contend, a real ex- 
istence, then the magnetic telegraph may be slow 
in comparison. But our modes of locomotion 
are not fast enough to satisfy us. It takes nine 
hours to travel from New York to Boston—a 
long, hard day’s work. We are shut up ina car, 
with small enjoyment of travel, in scenery and 
incident ; and it is a tedious job. We can con- 
ceive of light, strong cars, of some kind, being 
shot, blown, or sucked through a tube three hun- 
dred miles long, in an hour or so. Our best 
steamships take nine days to cross the ocean. 
It ought to be done in fifty hours or a little more 
than two days; and we may expect to see it 
done in three days in our life-time. The navi- 
gation of the air is a feat accomplished every 
day by millions of birds and insects. Even the 
flying-fish manages to navigate the atmosphere 
for a short period. When men navigate the air, 
it will not be in bailoons, which are too large to 
be carried against strong currents of air. Men 
must fly in machines, modelled closely after birds 
or insects. Given a sufficient power, in steam 
or otherwise, in proportion to the weight, and 
flying from continent to continent is only a ques- 
tion of practical mechanics.” 


ScHoo.ine.—The spirit of the teacher often 
neutralizes the spirit of the teaching. 


The — iteelf lags 
And the swift-wi: 
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THE EFFECT OF EATING APPLES. 

Old Squire Howard was a very successful 
farmer, and a substantial one at that, but he was 
an awful glutton, and great stories are told of 
his powers of endurance with the knife and fork. 
He ate everything, but much did he eat when 
fresh pork was to be his nourishment. Last 
winter one of his hogs was killed. The next 
morning after the death, there was fresh pork for 
breakfast, and the old man ate most wondrously. 
In the course of the afternoon he ate his lunch- 
eon, consisting of bread and butter, mince pic, 
and cheese. At noon his dinner consisted of 
fresh pork, pickles, mince pie, and the usual ac- 
companiments. His afternoon’s luncheon was 
like that of the forenoon. When he came home 
to supper his favorite dish had not been prepared 
as part of that meal. The old man fretted and 
scolded till fresh pork was added to the substan- 
tials. He ate voraciously, as usual. In the eve- 
ning he toasted some cheese, buttered and ate it. 
Just before going to bed, he roasted a couple of 
apples and ate them. In the night he was taken 
with a severe colic. The doctor was with him 
till morning, and nearly wrought a miracle in 
saving the old man’s life. The next day Bolles, 
one of his neighbors, went in to condole with the 
eld man. “Bolles,” said the squire, “I liked to 
have died last night. I’ll never eat another 
roasted apple as long as I live. I never did love 
them very well, and last night I ate only two, 
and they nearly killed me.” Bolles never told 
his story without laughing. The squire was 
once elected to the legislature, but he was not 
popular with our boarding-house keepers, while 
in the city. They even went so far as to say he 
ate too much. 


OccasionaL Humor.—A dash of humor is 
never so pleasing as when it occurs in the midst 
of a serious strain, as the green spots scattered 
on the Alps delight the eye, from the contrast 
with the snow and ice around them. 


+ 


Nor Bap.—A schoolmaster requesting a little 
boy who had been whispering to step into the 
next room, is wittily spoken of by one of our 


exchanges as “ starting on a whaling excursion.” 
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A DOG STORY. 

In olden times, when the small-pox was con- 
sidered an unavoidable evil, and the pest house 
was regarded as indispensable to the safety of the 
community, the following circumstances oc- 
curred: The Rev. J-—— C——, of E—, 
Mass., had decided on going to the pesthouse 
with his entire family, for the purpose of having 
the small-pox. The day before they were to 
leave home, a kind neighbor came in to inquire 
if he could be of any service to them. The 
minister told him that all the arrangements were 
complete, except that they had made no dispo- 
sition of their dog; they were very unwilling to 
have him killed, for he was a great favorite in 
the family ; but it would never do to suffer Bose 
to follow them to the pesthouse, for he would be 
sure to get out and carry the contagious disease 
through the neighborhood. 

“T should hate to kill so good a dog,” said the 
neighbor; ‘don’t you think he would stay with 
me 9 

“T fear not,” said Parson C——, “ for he is 
very much attached to our family, and would be 
quite sure to find us out ; there is no way I fear 
bat to kill the poor creature.” 

“Well,” said the neighbor, “I was going 
down to M——’s, and on my way back I will 
call and kill the dog for you.” 

So he left them. After awhile the neighbor 
returned to fulfil his promise ; but nothing could 
be found of Bose. They then remembered that 
while they were talking over the business, the 
dog, who had been lying under the table in the 
room, got up and went out; so the neighbor 
was compelled to go home without fulfilling his 
purpose of killing the dog. When neighbor 
Clark reached his house, what was his surprise 
to find Parson C——’s dog ready to receive him # 
And there the dog remained during the whole 
time the family were in the hospital. He occa- 
sionally visited their old house, but never offered 
to go to the hospital ; he followed his new mas- 
ter wherever he went, making his house his 
home. Thus he continued to do until the day 
that his old master and family left the pest house, 
and welcomed the family with extacies of joy, 
and never more left them, except for an occa- 
sional visit to his temporary master. 

The above is a perfectly true story. It was 
often related by the late Dr. C——, who was an 
eye and ear witness of the circumstances, and 
was confirmed by the family of Mr. Clark. 
Others may adopt what theories they please to 
account for these singularities, but we must be- 
lieve dogs understand something more of human 


signs and souuds than is generally supposed. 
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FOR THE CURIOUS. 

The greyhound runs by eyesight only, and this 
we assert as a fact. The carrier-pigeon flies on 
his two hundred and fifty miles journey home- 
ward by eyesight, viz., from point to point of ob- 
ject which he has marked ; but this is only our 
conjecture. The fierce dragon-fly, with twelve 
thousand lenses in his eye, darts from angle to 
angle with the rapidity of a flashing sword, and 
as rapidly darts back—not turning in the air, but 
with a clash reversing the action of his four 
wings, and instantaneously calculating the dis- 
tance.of the objects, or he would dash himself to 
pieces. But in what conformation of his does this 
consist? No one can answer. A cloud of ten 
thousand gnats dance up and down in the sun—the 
minutest interval between them—yet no one 
knocks another headlong upon the grass, or 
breaks a leg or wing, long and delicate as these 
are. Suddenly—amidst your admiration of this 
matchless dance—a peculiarly high-shouldered 
vicious gnat, with long, pendant nose, darts out 
of the rising and falling cloud, and settling on 
your cheeks, inserts a poisonous sting. What 
possessed the little wretch to do this? Did he 
smell your blood in the mazy dance? No one 
knows. A four-horse coach comes suddenly up- 
on a flock of geese on a narrow road, and drives 
straight through the middle of them. A goose 
was never yet fairly run over, noraduck. They 
are under the very wheels and ho >fs, and yet 
somehow they contrive to flap and waddle off. 
Habitually stupid, heavy and indolent, they are, 
nevertheless, equal to any emergency. Why does 
the lonely wood-pecker, when he descends from 
his tree and goes to drink, stop several times on 
his way—listen and look around before he takes 
draught? No one knows. 


Heattu anp Hapriness.—A man is the 
healthiest and the happiest when he thinks the 
least either of health or happiness. To forget an 
ill is half the battle; it leaves easy work for the 
doctors. 


Evit Rerort.—If any one speaks evil of 
you, let your life be such that no one will believe 
him. It was Burke’s advice to “live down 
slander.” 


Economy anp Liperatity.— Save when 
you are young, that you may spend when you 
are old. 


A Truta—No vices are so incurable as those 
which men are apt to glory in. 


Prorraty —Small and steady gains give 
competency with tranquillity uf mind. 
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THE FRENCH ZOUAVES. 
- The Zouaves have now become a household 
word, yet but few persons who read with so much 
interest the siege of Sebastopel, are aware that it 
was largely owing to the French Zouaves that 
the Malakoff was taken. The French had suc- 
ceeded in sapping to within thirty-two paces of 
the Malakoff, where the Zouaves lay concealed. 
Captain Ceorge B. McClellan, U. S. A., who 
was sent out by our government to examine into 
the different modes of warfare, thus describes the 
ingenious device adopted to capture that fortress, 
after a bombardment of many months: “ In their 
admirable arrangements for the attack of the 
Malakoff, the French counted on two things for 
success ; first, they had ascertained that the Rus- 
sians were in the habit of relieving the guard of 
the Malakoff at noon, and that a great part of the 
old guard marched out before the new one arriv- 
ed, in order to avoid the loss which would arise 
from crowding the work with men; in the second 
place, it was determined to keep up a most violent 
vertical fire until the very moment of the assault, 
thus driving the Russians into the bomb proofs, 
and enabling the storming party to enter the 
work with but little opposition. The hour of 
noon was therefore selected for the assault, and 
the strong columns intended for the work were at 
an early hour assembled in the advance trenches, 
all in admirable order, and furnished with pre- 
cise instructions. The mortars maintained an 
unremitting fire until the moment appointed. 
The very instant the last volley was discharged 
the storming party of Zouaves rushed over the 
thirty paces before them, and were in the work 
before the astonished Russians knew what had 
happened. It was stated that this party lost 
about eleven men in entering the work. Other 
troops advanced rapidly to the support of the 
storming party, a bridge was formed by rolling 
up five ladders with planks lashed to them, a 
communication was at once commenced between 
the advanced trench and the bridge, brigade af- 
ter brigade passed over, the redoubt was at once 
occupied by the storming party, and thus the 
Malakoff, and with it Sebastopol, was won. The 
few Russians remaining in the work made a des- 
perate resistance. Many gallant attempts were 
made by the Russian columns to ascend the steep 
slope in rear and regain the lost work; but the 
road was narrow, difficult and obstracted ; the 
position strong, and the French in force. All 
their furious efforts were in vain, and the Mala- 
koff remained in the possession of those who had 
so gallantly and skillfully won it. With regard to 
the final retreat to the north side, it can only be 
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merely confirms its necessity, and the impression 
so generally entertained that it was the finest oper- 
ation of the war; eo admirably was it carried out 
that not a straggler remained behind ; a few men 
so severely wounded as to be unfit for rough and 
hurried transportation were the sole ghastly hu- 
man trophies that remained to the allies.” 


ANECDOTE OF DECATUR. 

Decatur when at Tunis, in 1805, frequently 
amused himself in pulling about the harbor in 
his barge with his gun. On one of these occa- 
sions, he saw on the water a very remarkable 
fish, more like a devil-fish than anything else he 
had seen. His fondness for natural history, 
which subsequently led to his making a very valu- 
able and rare collection of marine animals, made 
him very desirous of possessing this novel speci- 
men. He pulled near, fired, and struck the 
animal, which sunk in shoal water, where it 
could be seen on the bottom. Decatur, eager 
to secure his prize, asked Reuben James, who 
was his coxswain, to dive down and bring it up. 
Reuben hesitated, and replying, ‘‘ I don’t like to 
trouble that chap; he looks as if he would make 
an ugly customer,” declined the unprofitable 
exploit. Decatur immediately went over him- 
self, and soon brought the strange monster to 
the surface. It should be remembered that 
though Decatur was a captain of a frigate, he 
was yet a young man, with a young man’s love 
of enterprise and adventure. 


Ports anp Parnters.—Annibal Carrachi, 
being asked to point out the difference betwixt 
a good poet and a good painter, replied, “ Poets 
paint with words, and painters speak with the 
pencil.” 


—An Irishman observed of 
Alsace, where excellent wine costs only twenty 
sous the bottle, that “it was just the place where 
the prudent man might drink himself rich !’” 


+ > 


Tue Business or Lire.—Many have intel- 
lect only for learning, and none for the common 
affairs of life. How many animals walk badly 
but climb admirably ! 


A Question.—Did you ever see two women 
pass each other in the street, without each turn- 
ing round to see what the other had on ? 


Fortune.—Fortune approaches you with the 
steps of the tortoise, and leaves you ee 


said that a personal examination of the locality 


of the gazelle. 
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THE REWARDS OF LITERATURE. 

When a young man evinces a decided literary 
taste, and an inclination to devote his life to the 
worship of the muses, his matter-of-fact relatives 
are invariably shocked, and conjuring up a vision 
of Grub-Street garrets, unpaid washer-women, 
seedy garments, and all the ills that poverty en- 
tails, declare that he is on the high road to the 
almshouse. Somehow literature and starvation 
are indissolubly associated in the minds of busi- 
ness men. But this isan error. The path of 
literature does not necessarily lead to the poor- 
house. Many of the sufferings of authors may 
be traced to their own irregularities and impru- 
dence, even in the days when publishers were not 
so liberal as they are in the nineteenth century. 
Authors, as a general thing, are unfortunate not 
because they do make a business of literature, 
but because they do not conduct it as a business, 
as other professional men do their affairs. No 
doubt some men of letters have come to a mis- 
erable end. The memory in a moment calls up 
Chatterton, Savage and Otway. But are these 
casualties not to be found in all ranks of men, 
and in all professions? Are there not many 
starved apothecaries? Are there not many mis- 
erably poor lawyers? Has not the church its 
army of ill-paid clergymen, steeped in poverty, 
and living upon protracted hope all their days ? 
We do not hear of these men, but we always 
hear of unfortunate authors, and hence, perhaps, 
the notion that misery is the almost exctusive 
associate of genius. If men of other callings 
were as improvident as authors are proverbially, 
or rather were, for things have changed for the 
better with them, they would infallibly go to 
wreck. Goldsmith lived in difficulties and died 
in debt; but as an author, Goldsmith was really 
popular, well-paid and prosperous. There are 
many literary men of the present day whose case 
is precisely the same. They realize for years a 
large income; they live beyond their means; 
they get into debt and difficulty; and then, per- 
haps, they join in the cry about the inadequate 
rewards of the press, and the woes of literary 
men. Hid Charles Dickens been possessed of 
ordinary prudence, he would now be a positively 
rich man, instead of being a comparatively poor 
one. 

Let us see what literature has done for some of 
its distinguished votaries. Sir Walter Scott en- 
tered life as the son of a Scotch solicitor, and 
promised to be little better than a poorly-paid 
barrister, till his pen brought him place, fortune 
and title. Had he not unfortunately involved 
himself in business affairs—for which his original 
motive was a dread of the precariousness of lit- 


erary gains—had he trusted, in short, to literary 
gains alone, he must have died worth half a mii- 
lion dollars, and made gocd his wish to found a 
landed and titled family. Campbell was a poor, 
unfriended youth, till his first poem, the “ Pleas- 
urcs of Hope,” obtained for him friends and 
fortune. He did not attain wealth, it is true, but 
always lived in the styleof agentleman. Words- 
worth and Southey were not remarkable for their 
gains, but they were able to live well, and in- 
dulge in the gratification of their refined tastes. 
Moore, the poet, enjoyed an income of $2500 a 
year on account of a portion of his writings alone. 
It was Jeffrey’s literary merit which raised him to 
a fortune and a judgeship. 

Our own Irving, originally a merchant, was 
apparently ruined by the failure of the house in 
which he was a partner. He turned to literature, 
and from supporting himself by his pen, rose to 
competence, as well as fame, was honored by high 
official station, and died on the banks of his 
loved Hudson in possession of a beautiful estate, 
and surrounded by every comfort. 

Look, too, at Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton— 
novels, written probably in a few weeks, paid at 
the rate of fifteen hundred pounds each—politi- 
cal arising from literary distinction—a baronetcy ! 
Are these things significant of a miserable pro- 
fession? In short, it appears that literature, far 
from being necessarily associated with vexation 
and penury, is entitled to take no low place 
amongst the means by which talent raises itself 
in the world. Nor has it ever been otherwise 
since there was a printed literature in England. 
If we look back over the list of those who were 
more particularly dependent on their literary 
abilities, we shall find that.there have been at all 
times men rising to opulence, or at least comfort, 
and to personal distinction, by these means. 
The position of Johnson, after his early struggles 
were over, was not an unenviable one. Hume, 
from almost nothing,raised himself by his writings 
to considerable wealth, and to high offices which 
brought him more ; so that he died in the enjoy- 
ment of a thousand a year, and left fifteen thou- 
sand pounds. Pope got wealth by his muse, and 
Swift attained to considerable ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment, though not to what he aimed at—a 
bishopric. Addison rose to be Secretary of 
State ; and Prior, from a pothouse boy became, 
like Irving, an ambassador. Dryden, with such 
fecundity of brain as he possessed, must have 
been well enough off but for the silly woman 
that called him husband. We do not know 
much of rare Ben, but many surmise that sottish’ 
habits alone prevented him from being a rich fel- 
low enough. Other instances might be cited. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROVERBS. 

A high authority lays down the law that re- 
fined persons should never quote proverbs, and 
yet the politest people in the world, the French, 
are in the habit of using them freely in conver- 
sation. Why should it be more ungraceful to 
quote a pithy proverb than a passage from a 
popular author? Some proverbs are even sub- 
lime. “ Proverbs,” it has been said, “are the 
flower of popular wit, and the treasures of pop- 
ular wisdom.” Proverbs often save long ex- 
planations by presenting a striking image, and 
many a lecture has probably been dispensed with 
by the French adage, ‘“‘One spoonful of honey 
attracts more flies than a hundred barrels of vin- 


egar.” Boileau speaks of happy expressions, 


“ Which, by the attic salt that gives them worth, 
Become, quite often, proverbs at their birth.” 


They are of inestimable value to the illiterate, 
as they often embody the result of large expe- 
rience. They are portable homilies, which every 
man can carry in his head to guide his heart. 
Some of them furnish scope for very happy illus- 
trations and amplifications. Such a one is the 
proverb, serious and solemn in its import, ‘‘ Man 
proposes, God disposes.” Let us see how this 
moral may be enforced, and we shall do so by 
recalling a story told us many along year ago. 

“So, then, at last I own my farm, which is 


¢well worth five hundred pounds sterling a year,” 


said Old Gregory, Lord Derby's ex-farmer, as he 
climbed a hill which formed a part of the property 
he had just purchased. ‘Here I am, with an 
estate worth five hundred a year, and I only in 
my sixtieth year, and enjoying, thank Heaven, 
sound health and an iron constitution. I can 
eat and drink what and when I please, and I can 
snap my fingers at nobility itself. Now I can 
be even with the village curs that would take off 
their hats to me, and still have the impudence to 
call me Master Gregory. I shall lead a jolly life 
of io. 

“ Here Iam master of a fine farm and a fine 
house,” he went on, talking to himself, as he 
reached the top of a hill which commanded a 
view of his grounds in their full extent. “Here 
T’ll plant an orchard ; there I’ll have a nursery ; 
T’ll have sheep in that meadow fatter than the 
Duke of Bedford’s. Down here I’ll build a 
house where I will have the best of company to 
cheer me up, and amuse me. [’ll have a 
steward.” 

“And what advantage will your tenants 

“ Ask my steward—that’s his business,” says 

Old Gregory. 


“ As for that stream that drives the mill, I’ll 
turn it out of its channel, and carry it through 
my part.” 

“And who will grind the village corn, if the 
mill stops for want of water ?” 

“ Ask my steward,” Old Gregory will say, 
“that’s none of my business. The parsonage 
interrupts my view. I’ll make the parson give 
up his manse, and there I’ll dig a basin and have 
a fountain to throw up its sparkling water, and 
animate the landscape.” 

“ And who will perform the parochial service, 
if you expel the clergym&n ?” 

“‘ Ask my steward—it’s none of my business,” 
repliéd Old Gregory, with a chuckle, keeping up 
the imaginary dialogue. 

With these schemes, all purely selfish, chas- 
ing each other through his mind, Old Gregory 
went home, ate an enormous quantity of “the 
roast beef of Old England,” drank a bottle ot 
old port, smoked two pipes, went to bed and 
slept so soundly that he never woke again. The 
minister remained in the parsonage, the mill 
continued to grind the village corn, the farmers 
were not harassed, and the laborers, as they ex- 
ulted over the death of Old Gregory, who had 
not a friend on earth to mourn him, said, “ Man 
proposes, God disposes.” 

A profuse use of proverbs is ridiculous, of 
course. Itis the grand comic feature of Cer- 
vantes’s exquisite creation, Sancho Panza. Bul- 
wer has also made it a feature in his character of 
Thornton in “Pelham.” One of the most em- 
phatic proverbs in the world is Napoleon’s, 
“ There is but one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous.” In short, to use the languaye of 
Hamlet, a little altered fur the occasion, ‘‘ There 
are more things in proverbs, Horatio, than e’er 
were dreamed of in your philosophy.” 


Yourn. — Youth, especially female youth, 
gives a poetic tinge—a softening coloring, to its 
sorrows; thus the sea, when the morning sun 
shines upon it, is covered, even in the storm, with 
rainbows. 


Mingrat Weattu.—Diamonds as well as 
gold are found in Georgia. If they are of the 
first water, we should be satisfied with a quart of 
them. 


Sensis_e Boy.—A lad eleven years of age 
has been caught in Philadelphia stealing a whip. 
He knew what he wanted. 


+ 


Littte Tuixes.—He who sets store by little 
things rarely succeeds in great. 
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MARVELLOUS STORIES. 
A French savant, at Dijon, went one night 
quite exhausted to bed, after long and vain efforts 


to make ont the sense of a passage in a Greek 


poet. On falling asleep, he seemed to himself to 
be transported in spirit to Stockholm, where he 
was conducted into the palace of Queen Christina, 
ushered into the royal library, and placed before 
acompartment in which he distinguished a small 
volume that bore a title new to him. He opened 


the volume, and found in it the solution of the 


grammatical difficulty which had so perplexed 
him. The joy which he felt at the discovery 
awaking him, he struck a light and made a mem- 
orandum of what he had seen in his dream. 


The dark passage he now found perfectly cleared 
up. The adventure, however, was too strange to 


suffer him to rest satisfied without taking some 
steps to ascertain in how far the impressions of 
his nocturnal journal corresponded with the 
reality. Descartes was at that time at Stock- 
holm, and our savant wrote to Chanut, the 
French ambassador to the Swedish court, with 
whom he was acquainted, requesting him to ask 
the philosopher whether the royal library had 
such and such peculiarities (which he described), 
and whether, in a certain compartment, a certain 
volume of such a size and form, was not to be 
found, on such and such a page of which stood 
ten Greek verses, a copy of which the savant sub- 


joined. Descartes answered the ambassador 


that unless the querist had been in the habit of 
visiting the library for the last twenty years he 
could scarcely have described its arrangement 
more accurately—the compartment, the volume, 
the ten Greek verses, all tallied exactly with the 
description. A counterpart to this story is 
related by Wangenheim. 

The son of a Wirtemberg jurist was studying 
at Gottingen, and having occasion fora book 
which he could not find in the library there, and 
which he remembered to have seen at home, wrote 
to request his father tosend him the same. The 
father searched his library for the book in vain; 
it was notto be found, and he wrote to his son to 
this effect. Some time after, as he was at work 
in his library, and rose from his seat to replace a 
book which he had done with on its shelf, he be 
held his son standing not far from him, and in 
the act, as it seemed, of reaching down a book, 
which stood at a considerable height, and on 
which the outstretched hand of the figure was 
already laid. ‘My son!” cried the astonished 


father, ‘how came you here?” As he spoke, 
the apparition vanished. The father, whose 
presence of mind was not disturbed, immediately 
took down the book on which the hand of the 
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figure seemed to be laid, and, behold, it was the 
very one his son had written for. He sent it, by 
that day’s post to Gottingen, but soon after re- 
ceived a letter from his son, written on the very 


morning on which he had seen the apparition, 
and stating the exact spot where the writer was 
confident the book was to be found. It is un- 
necessary to say that it was the very spot which 
the apparition had already indicated. 


WASHINGTON AT PRAYER. 


Grant Thorburn communicates to the papers 
the-following dote as related to him by a 
farmer: When the British troops held posses- 
sion of New York, and Washington with the 


American army lay in the neighborhood of West 
Point, one morning I went forth to bring home 
the cows. On passing a clump of brushwood, I 


heard a moaning sound, like a person in distress. 
On nearing the spot I heard the words of a man 
at prayer. I stood hehind atree ; the man came 
forth ; it was George Washington the captain of 
the Lord’s host in North America. This farmer 
was a member of the Society of Friends, who be- 
ing opposed to war under any pretext, was luke- 
warm, and in some cases opposed to the cause of 
the country. This man was atory. However, 
having seen Washington enter the camp, he 
went to his own house. ‘“‘ Martha,” said he to 
his wife, ‘‘ we must not oppose this war any long- 
er. This morning I heard George Washington 
send up a prayer to heaven for his countty; I 
know it will be heard.” This farmer dwelt be- 
tween the lines, and sent Washington sundry 
items concerning the movements of the enemy, 
which did good service to the good cause. 
From this incident we may infer that Washing- 
ton arose with the sun to pray for his country ; 
he fought for her at meridian, and watched for 
her in the silent hours of the night. 


Mercenary Frienpsuirs.—A friend that 
you have to buy will be worth what you have to 
pay for him—no matter how little that may ever 
be. 


not appearances ; the 
drum which makes so loud a noise is only filled 
with wind. 


Srur-Praise.—Place no trust in the virtue of 
he man who lauds himself. 


A not gentlemen who keeps 
a tannery a tangent ? 


RerinemMent.—True refinement strengthens 
the intellect and purifies the manners. 


Foreign Miscellany. 
Ericsson’s air insane being manufactured 


at Nottingham, England. 
The Duchess of Kent left personal property to 
the amount of $150,000 only. 


A number of philosophical women recently 


celebrated in Germany the 1288th anniversary of 


the birth of Plato. 

Madame Virginia Whiting Lorini had just 
concluded a brilliant engagement at Berlin, at 
last accounts, and was going to Brussels. 


In Madrid, last month, a Spanish merchant 
drew a prize in a lottery of $200,000, and soon 
after became insane. xcitement did it. 


The city of Berlin is overrun by millions of 
rats. The police have been called upon to 
interfere. 

On the river Darling, in Australia, is a district 
of country many thousand miles in extent, ad- 
mirably adapted to the raising of cotton. 

They are making medallions in England of 
sawdust compressed into the form of the human 
face, with great exactness. 

In Manchester, England, 17,478 persons live 
in cellars, with but 4467 cellars for them to 
occupy. 

The city of Venice has 2077 rain-water cis- 
terns, which supply all the fresh water used 


One of Rosa Bonheur’s pictures—a little two- 
feet squure piece, depicting sheep—brought £611 
in England. 

The cathedral of Salisbury has in it as many 
windows as there are days in the year, and as 
many marble pillars as weeks, and as many doors 
as months. 

An English military commission has recom- 
mended that the much-vaunted Armstrong gun 
be condemned, notwithstanding the great number 
now in use, each of which cost $10,000! 

Dr. Barwell, in a new surgical work, says 
there is no vacuum in the human bones, but they 
are kept whole and firm by the attraction of 
cohesion. 

In the Sardinian States there are 408 convents, 
which are said to have received from the gov- 
ernment during the last fifteen years grants 
amounting to 100,000,000 francs. (4,000,000 
pounds.) 

The Prefecture of Police in Paris is in the 
practice of giving rewards to those drivers of 
carriages and coaches who show the greatest 
honesty in restoring articles of value lost in their 
vehicles. 

In the historical collection at the palace at Ber- 
lin, there are two cannon balls, each with one 
side flattened, said to have been fired by opposite 
parties at the siege of Magdeburgh, and to have 
met together in the air. 

If an officer of the French army incurs debts 
without paying them, one-fifth of his pay is re- 
tained to discharge them. If he continues to do 
so he may be degraded. An under officer, or sol- 
dier, is under similar circumstances liable to dis- 
cipline and the loss of grade, and imprisonment. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Clarified horse-fat is sold in England as 
genuine butter. 

There is no scarlet cloth made in Ireland. 
Sixty years ago it clothed the British army. 

The famous Armstrong guns, when hit by 
shot, are rendered useless. 

The famous Tyrian purpleis eclipsed in splen- 
dor by the Solferino dye. 


Rice, the staple of Japanese food, is higher 
than it has ever been. 

Ageiee gold watch may be bought in Lon- 
don for twenty dollars. 

The famous Heidelberg tun is said to contain 
100 hogsheads of wine. 

The first trial by jury ever allowed the citizens 
of Naples, occurred in April. 

St. Paul’s, London, was built by one bishop, 
one architect, and one master-mason. 


The best fencer in Paris is a beautiful young 
lady of Polish origin, M’lle Linowska. 

The number of persons confined in prison at 
Paris for debt, during the year 1860, was 772. 


Bulfinches are for sale in Paris, which are ed- 
ucated to sing as many as five different airs 
entire. 

The Bank of France never discounts a piece 
of business paper which has less than 
names on it. 

On Russian railways in severe winter weather, 
the exhaust steam from the locomotives is ob- 
served to full in a shower of fiae snow. 

The City Telegraph Company, in London, 
has opened 52 stations. The charge is 12 cents 
for fifteen words. 

A list of sixty-three Egyptian kings, engraved 
on limestone, = been exhumed from the ruins 
of Memphis. 

England exports nearly six hundred thousand 
barrels of beer every year. Aastralia and India 
take about one half of that quantity. 


More than one thousand small dealers in Eng- 
land have, during three months past, been 
arrested and punished for using false weights and 
measures. 

The government of Holland is about to liber- 
ate all the slaves in their foreign cojonies, but 
subject to ten years’ service to their present mas- 
ters before the law takes effect. 


The Necropolis Company, of London, adver- 
tises to bury a person in a “ first-class manner 
complete,” for eighty-six dollars twenty-five 
cen included. It is cheaper to die in 
London than in New York. 

Sir William Armstrong is ambitious of some- 
thing greater than he has hitherto achieved. It 
is stated that one of his guns to carry a 200- 
pounder ball, will soon be ready for trial; and 
that a 300-pounder cannon is in course of 
construction. 


The new opera house at Paris will cost an im- 
mense sum. One portion of the new square cost 
six millions of dollars. Many mansions had to 
be torn down, among them formerly occu- 
pied by M. Mires, the unfortunate banker, and 
the house once occupied by Mile. Guimard, the 


famous dancer. 
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RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Cimes. 


The number of physicians in the United States 
is estimated at 40,484. 

A medical writer notices that cases of insanity 
are very rare in persons of red hair. 

The Pacific Ocean is something of a pond, 
possessing an area of 80,000,000 miles. 

It is less dangerous to have a prudent enemy 
than an indiscreet friend. 

Many persons prefer death to scorn. They 
dread less the point of a sword than the point of 
a finger. 

A southern paper states that a poor girl went 
off to the west and married a man worth $20,000. 
She might have gone further and fared worse. 

“The human mind,” says Marioti, “ walks in 
England ; it skips and capers in France ; it plods 
and gropes in Germany ; in Italy it soars!’ 

It is an old remark that a cat may look at a 
king ; but the time may come when a cat will 
have to look very sharp to find one. 

In the days of Charles II. the ladies used to 
frizzle their curls with the nicest art, and call 
them heart breakers. Fashion has not changed, 
in this respect, since the days of Charles II. 

The frequent use of asparagus is strongly 
recommended in affections of the chest and lungs ; 
in fact, asparagus is one of the most wholesome, 
as well as agreeable vegetables we possess. 

Beethoven, the celebrated composer, was often 
heard to declare that if ever he should go to 
England, he would uncover his head, and kneel 
down at the tomb of Handel. 

A gentleman having lately been called on to 
subscribe to a course of lectures, declined, “ be- 
cause,” said he, “my wife gives me a lecture 
every night, for nothing.” 

There are three kinds of men in this world— 
the “ Wills,” the “ Wonts” and the “ Cants.” 
The former effect everything, the other oppose 
everything, the latter fail in everything. 

Epitaph in Denmore churchyard, Ireland: 
“Here lie the remains of John Hall, grocer. 
The world is not worth a jig, and I have good 
raisins for saying so.” 

Circassian and Georgian women are generally 
of medium stature, or about five feet five inches, 
No one can arbitrarily fix the standard of female 
height and call it “ perfection.” 

You rarely, if ever, says an exchange, see a 
politician with smooth hair, a great scholar with 
tine hair, an artist with red hair, afop with coarse 

hair, a minister with curly hair, or an editor 
whose hair 4s carefully adjusted. 

The first coach in England was built in 1565, 
for the Earl of Rutland. In 1661, a stage coach 
was two days going from London to Oxford (54 
miles) and the Flying Coach in summer was 
thirteen hours. 

A blind man, led by a dog, while wandering 


n the streets of Paris, had his dog seized by 
e8 


some one passing ; instantly opening his eyes, 
he gave chase, and overtaking the thief, cudgelled 
him severely, after which he closed his eyes and 
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It is said that the first camp-meeting in this 
country was held in Kentucky. 

Battles painted by artists are invariably drawn 
battles. 

Lint should be so scraped as to present 
fibrous surface. 

The average deaths in four great European 
battles was less than twenty-two in a thousand. 
The expenditures for rations and pay of a 
regiment, tor a month, is about $26,000. 

The first light-house in Maine was erected in 
1790, at Portland Head. 

There is a woman in Franklin county, Me, 
6 feet 8 inches tall, weighing 350 pounds, who 
wears a number twelve shoe. 

In astronomical measurements the linear value 
of a second, at Saturn’s distance, is equal to 4400 
miles. 

At Birmingham Conn., there is a machine for 
making brass chains. It works as if endowed 
with human instinct. 

All volcanoes appear to exist near a sea, and, 
by the matter they eject, to have some communi- 
cation with it. 

The black ostrich stands seven feet high. Its 
speed is equal to the horse, and it can carry a 
man with ease. 

All the sense in the world is useless to him 
who has none; he has no views, and can’t be 
profited by another man’s. 

The San Francisco Herald says that live oak 
in abundance has just been discovered in 
California. 

It has been said, and truthfully, that we can 
earn genuine manhood only by serving out faith- 
fully the period of boyhood. 

A person will perform one-fifth more work in 
a well-ventilated room than he can in a room 
badly ventilated. . 

The Arkansas Baptist says that “murder” 
spelt backwards, shows what is often its cause— 
redrum! 

* Most men are perfectly willing to lend you 
money at all times, except when you happen to 
want to borrow. 

Many writers profess to teach people “ how to 
live.” Culprits on the scaffold would like to 
learn. 

A beggar boy applying to a lady at Boston, for 
money to get a dose of castor oil, was called in, 
and the oil was administered gratis, despite his 
grimaces. 

It is said that charcoal placed around rose 
bushes, and other flowering plants, has the 
effect to add greatly to the richness of the 
flower. 

The vibration of the strings of a piano range 
from forty to four thousand in number per min- 
ute. This has been demonstrated by a machine 
invented by Cagnard Latour. 

A photograph of the bottom of the sea in Wey- 
mouth Bay has been successfully taken by the 
means of an ingenious apparatus. The utility 
of this attempt is that the condition of piers, 


fell to begging again. 


bridges, piles and other structures water, 
may now be ascertained. 
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MERRY 
Merry- Making. 


A hacking cough is said to be the first stage of 


consumption. 
A flower is sweeter the more it is pressed. So 
is @ young woman. 
Lawyers, like scissors, never cut each other, 
but what is between them ! 
“Matchless misery” has been defined to be 
having a cigar and nothing to light it with. 
Rarey tames wild horses by the use of a strap. 
Wild boys may be tamed in the same way. 
A man in Detroit advertises for a partner in 
the nursery business. A new way, perhaps, of 
advertising for a wife. 
Since ladies have commenced the practice of 
medicine, the health of young men has been very 
delicate. 
What is that which Adam never saw, never 
possessed, and yet he gave two to each of his chil- 
dren? Parents. 
A trusting wife—one who trusts, when her 
husband goes out in the morning, that he never 
will retura. 


“ That is a knotty affair,” said the cul- 
it looking at rope “It is because you 
ve been naughty yourself,” was the answer. 
Punch says an architect is a designing charac- 

ter. Of course he is; a man so of art must 

be an art-ful man. 

Mrs. Sizzle, my pa wants to know if he mayn’t 
lend himself to your axe a little while. He had 
allers rather lend than borrer. 

The lays of a nightingale may be ight- 
ful to a well-fed man, but the sf lays” of a hen 
are liked better by a hungry one. 


The editor of the Louisville (Ky.) Times says 
the shape of a kiss is elliptical. This must be 
derived from the sensation one experiences when 
enjoying the luxury, for it is certainly a lip tickle. 

“ Weigh your words,” said a man to a fellow 
who was blustering away in a towering passion 
at another. ‘“ They wont weigh much if does,” | 
said his antagonist, coolly. 

“Are dose bells ringing for fire?” inquired Si- 
mon of Tiberius. “ No, indeed,” answered Tibe ; 
“dey ab got plenty of fire, and the bells are now 
ringing for water. 

The Romans worshipped their standards ; and 
the-Roman standard happened to be an eagle. 
Uur standard is one tenth of an “ eagle ”—a dol- 


lar—but we make all even by adoring it with a 
tenfold devotion ! ’ 


Two Quaker girls of our acquaintance were 
ironing on the same table. One asked the other 
which side she would take, the right or left. She 
answered promptly, “It will be right for me to 
take the left, and then it will be left for thee to 
take the right.” 

There is said to be a woman in Pittsburg, Pa., 
who takes in children to wash. She gives them 
a good scrubbing with soap and sand, and then 
seis them in the sun todry. She washes at four 
shillings per dozen. Pittsburg is such a smoky 
town, that the children have to be washed all over 


MAKING. 


When did the ocean first bear grain? In the 
time of Ce-crops. 

Why is the Maid of the Mist like pride? Be- 
cause it goeth before a full. 

Why should the male sex avoid the letter A? 

it makes men mean. 

How many hens has mood mother when it 

comes night¢ None. They are all roosters. 


What proof have we that there was sewing in 
the time of David? We read that he was - 
med in on every side. 


“T have very little respect for the ties of this 
world,” as the chap said when the rope was put 
round his neck. 

“ Pat, is your sister’s child a boy or a girl?” 
“ Faith, an’ I don’t know yet whether 1’m an un- 
cle or an aunt.” 

“Boots?” answered a sea-sick Frenchman 
from his berth, “ Oui, oui—you may take zem; 
I shall vant zem nary more!” 

A Maine Law physician’s prescripon on theti 
city agency: “ West India rum, 1 pint; aqua 
(water), 5 drops.” 


“Tt seems to me I have seen your physi 
somewhere before, but I cannot-imagine 
“ Very likely ; I have been the keeper of a prison 
for the last twenty years.” 


A man lately, inquiring for letters at the Lex- 
ington (Mo.) post-office, was told that there was 
none, upon which he asked if there was another 
post-office in town. 


An article in an exchange paper, announcing 
the decease of a mn, says: “ His remains 
were committed to that bourn whence no traveller 
returns attended by his friends. 


A dandy in Broadway, wishing to be witty, ac- 
costed the old bell-man as follows: “ You take 
all sorts of trampery in your cart, don’t you ?” 
* Yes, jump in, jump in. 
A country paper says: “A cow was struck b 
lightning and instantly killed, belonging to the 
village physician who had a beautifal calf four 
days old! 
Why are young ladies at the breaking up of a 

y Tike arrows? Because they off 
without a beau, and are in a quiver till they get 
one. 
Imitate the example of the locomotive. He 
runs along, whistles over his work, and yet nev- 
er takes anything but water when he wants to 
“ wet his whistle !” 

“Jenny,” said a Scotch minister, stooping 
from his pulpit, “ have ye got a preen aboot ye ? 


“ Yes, minister.” “ Then stick it into that sleep- 
ing brute by yer side.” 
Anatomists say that man ch sey- 


en years. “ Therefore,” says the inimitable Jones, 
“ my tailor should not remind me of the bill con- 
tracted in 1854—I aint the man!” 

A man was 8 of stealing a horse, and 
was arrested. ‘“ What am I taken for?” he in- 
quired of the sheriff. “TI take you for a horse,” 
was the reply ; whereupon he kicked the sheriff 


twice every day. 


over, and ran off. 
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